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THE BLUM EXPERIMENT’ 


RoGER AUBOIN 


THE French generally pride themselves on being the most 
logical people in the world, and their friends readily concede this 
to them, even when they find it a rather exaggerated, rather 
irritating quality. Yet this logic, which seems to play so large a 
part in French life, sometimes, one must admit, plays but a minor 
part in public affairs. 

A little over ten years ago, M. Poincaré took office. All the 
economists, and especially the eminent members of the Com- 
mittee of Experts, were agreed that the franc ought to be stabilised, 
actually and then legally, as soon as possible, in order to provide 
a solid foundation for economic and financial recovery. But 
public opinion was opposed to the stabilisation of the franc, since 
it involved both the definite recognition of a lowered value for 
the currency and also international agreements which, rightly or 
wrongly, were regarded as burdensome. M. Poincaré was thus 
constrained to delay the stabilisation for two years and to put the 
cart before the horse, finishing his work with a measure which 
should logically have prefaced it. 

The “ Blum Experiment ” of 1936 bears, in this respect, a 
curious resemblance to the “ Poincaré Experiment” of 1926. 
Confronted, like his distinguished predecessor, by a monetary 
problem, the solution of which was the key to all the other 
problems, M. Blum also decided, for political reasons, to postpone 
it, and, reversing the natural order, to deal with social before 
economic requirements. Their similar reaction in these historic 
circumstances is perhaps not purely accidental. It is well known 
that M. Poincaré and M. Blum, different in so many ways, had the 
highest regard for each other and, indeed, considerable sympathy. 
In adopting what was, from the strictly economic point of view, a 
paradoxical attitude, both of them were entirely in harmony with 
public opinion. In France, a country of lawyers and peasants, 
economic considerations have never had so decisive an influence on 
opinion as in countries with ancient maritime and commercial 

1 Translation of an Address given at Chatham House on May 5th, 1937; Mr. 
H. Wickham Steed in the Chair. 

M. Blum and his Cabinet resigned on June 21st, 1937, the Senate having 


rejected by 168 votes to 96 a Bill giving the Blum Cabinet dictatorial power to 
solve the financial crisis, This Bill had previously been passed by the Chamber. 
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traditions, where continuous adaptation to economic > realities has 
become an instinctive national reaction. 


I want this evening to try to explain to you those particular 
features of the “ Blum Experiment” which distinguish it from 
other French or foreign ‘“‘ experiments ”’ and which make it appear 
in some eyes productive and original, in others illogical and 
hazardous. It so happens that, without being in any way 
concerned in party struggles, I have actually been drawn to follow 
the events of recent months very closely, and I know several of 
the principal actors personally. I want simply to share my 
impressions with you without having any ambition to give a 
complete account of the happenings of the past twelve months. 

In order to understand the trend of the ‘“‘ Blum Experiment ” 
from its origin, you must bear in mind the material and moral 
situation in France at the time that the present Government 
assumed office. A great deal of energy had been expended in the 
struggle against the effects of the crisis, and particularly in the 
effort to reduce public expenditure. Optimists (that is to say, 
chiefly, those in office, for the optimism of politicians is always 
related to their proximity to power) laid emphasis on the results 
which had been achieved and the recovery noted at the beginning 
of 1936. But it required much goodwill to base any great hopes 
on this partial recovery. From the financial point of view, 
receipts continued to fall off, and the deficit, which the reduction 
of expenditure made with so much effort was designed to reduce, 
was constantly recreated. From the economic point of view, the 
country suffered more than anything from the profound dis- 
equilibrium which was revealed in the disparity of prices, the 
excessive difference between retail and wholesale prices and 
between national and foreign prices. The disparity with foreign 
prices was lessened in the course of 1935, but the exceedingly low 
level to which prices had fallen (a fall of about 50 per cent. of the 
wholesale prices of 1929) was intolerable to producers. The whole 
policy of the Government, customs protection, quotas, subsidies, 
voluntary or legal limitation of production, aimed at improving 
these prices. It succeeded, moreover, and agricultural prices 
began toriseinthe autumn. The rise from July 1935 to May 1936 
was of more than 25 per cent. 

From that moment it was clear that there was no hope of 
seeing French prices adjusted directly to foreign prices. It is not 
surprising that, in these circumstances, the conviction spread that 
it would be impossible to avoid an indirect adjustment by means of 
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a reduction in the value of the franc. It was this conviction 
which was responsible for the constantly unfavourable tendencies 
in the foreign exchange market, and the increasingly tight 
condition of the money market. 

The Bank of France, which lost gold to a value of ten thousand 
million francs in the spring of 1935, regained only an insignificant 
amount at the time of the Decrees, and lost another ten thousand 
million between the summer of 1935 and May 1936 after the 
Decrees, precisely when it was hoped that the policy of stringent 
economy which had been adopted would make possible the 
restoration of credit and the reversal of this tendency. The 
position of the Bank in itself was very strong, but there was no 
serious hope of a lasting improvement in the situation until an 
end had been put to the disequilibrium of the French economy, 
and above all to the fundamental contradiction of a policy which 
was trying at the same time to maintain a high level of internal 
prices and to avoid the monetary adjustment which would have 
made that level bearable in international values. 


The persistence of the crisis and the relative check to the 
measures taken to meet it were felt all the more keenly because, 
in order to obtain the necessary sacrifices from the country, 
numerous solemn promises of success had been made, and this now 
provoked a strong feeling of disappointment and discontent. This 
was clearly shown at the elections, which returned an increased 
majority of the Left, a majority in which for the first time the 
chief place was held by the orthodox Socialists with about 150 
seats. The Radicals had only about 140 seats with the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, while the Communists made a big forward 
stride, forming an extreme Left in control of 72 seats. 

The significance of the voting was apparent and was not 
contested by anyone, even the minority. The country had clearly 
voted against the ligues, the threat of Fascism which had very 
unwisely been paraded before it ; against the political supremacy 
of the great economic organisations symbolised by “the two 
hundred families”; and, above all, against the persistence of the 
crisis. 

Although the Socialists had come first in the redistribution 
of seats, they had not a sufficient majority to carry out a Socialist 
policy. Socialists and Communists together represented only a 
bare third of the electorate, and of that third many were certainly 
not collectivists. In Parliament they just about balanced the 
Opposition of the Centre and the Right. The victorious parties 
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therefore came to an agreement on a minimum programme, the 
programme of the Front Populaire. This programme included 
important Social reforms, but had nothing revolutionary in it. 
The Léon Blum Government, supported by the four majority 
parties, Radicals, Socialists, Independent Socialists and Com- 
munists, and composed of members of the first three, as the 
Communists refused to take office, was,.as it proclaimed loudly 
from the beginning, a reforming, not a revolutionary Government, 
a Government charged with the carrying out of the common 
programme of the Front Populaire, not of a Socialist programme. 
To carry out even this limited programme was a heavy enough 
task. The Government was simultaneously confronted by several 
fundamental problems: a monetary problem which had been 
postponed, but was becoming more and more pressing; an 
economic problem which called for all its energy ; a social problem, 
rendered more acute by the arrival in power of parties representing 
a mass of workers determined to obtain their demands; and a 
financial problem, made very difficult by the fact that to the 
already heavy burdens bequeathed by the War and the recon- 
struction of the devastated areas were now added fresh expenses 
to maintain national defence at the level required by the inter- 
national situation. The solution of any one of these problems 
would have been a thankless task. To face all three at once was a 
paradoxical undertaking, all the more so when they had to be 
solved within the framework of a democratic parliamentary 
régime, which excluded compulsory measures on principle; and 
in an international situation which would not permit France to 
isolate herself but, on the contrary, required her to draw closer to 
the great free peoples who are the natural defenders of peace. 
From the economic and political point of view, the Govern- 
ment had one great advantage, but at the same time was faced 
with a great difficulty. The advantage was that it could pursue a 
policy which corresponded in very large measure to the most 
pressing needs. It had simply to make a deliberate break with 
the previous policy, to adjust the international value of the franc 
broadly to its internal value, thus restoring the economic equili- 
brium destroyed by the crisis and stimulating a recovery of 
activity, which would create the margin of profit needed for wide 
social reforms. This was exactly the policy which M. Blum’s 
predecessors had been unable, or unwilling, to pursue. By 
adopting a policy directly opposed to theirs, he could benefit by 
this to the advantage of his own political and social preoccupa- 
tions. It was a policy inspired to some extent by that carried out 
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with success in various countries, in some cases by labour parties 
themselves, such as the Scandinavian Socialist parties and the 
Belgian Labour Party and by innovators like President Roosevelt 
and M. Van Zeeland, and could be quite well adapted to the aims 
of a reforming but not Socialist Government, such as the Blum 
Government was by its very constitution. 

The difficulty was that this policy turned on the devaluation 
of the franc, against which public opinion had been set for several 
years and towards which all parties, without exception, had pro- 
nounced themselves strongly. The public hostility to devaluation 
was natural enough in a country which had been through the 
post-War inflation and had recently regained monetary stability. 
But the feeling was exploited by the political parties. The 
Opposition hastened to spread the idea that it was the Front 
Populaire’s arrival in power which made the “ amputation ” of 
the franc inevitable. The Communist Party, on the other hand, 
wished to outdo the prejudices of the public and, by depriving the 
Government of the means of carrying out the only policy the 
economic situation permitted, wanted to drive it either to a defeat 
or to measures of economic coercion, which in either case would be 
favourable for its own propaganda. 


Events precipitated matters. A few days after the Govern- 
ment’s official assumption of office, the strike movement, started a 
little earlier, extended gradually to a large part of the national 
activity. Workers and employees, conscious of their electoral 
victory, wanted immediate satisfaction, and a section of the 
leaders was not loath to present the Government with an accom- 
plished fact and so deprive it of the moral credit of the reforms it 
was prepared to carry out. 

The increase in unemployment had caused the workers to 
adopt the tactics of the stay-in strike, and although on the whole 
everything was done in remarkably good order, this new method 
did not fail to result in some illegalities. The resulting situation 
was very dangerous and embarrassing for the Government, which 
might have been forced either to let the abnormal situation 
develop without taking action, or to have recourse to force in 
order to bring it to an end. In either case its work would have 
been compromised before it ever began. Happily a large pro- 
portion of the workers escaped contagion. Notably employees 
in the Public Services and Government Officials remained at their 
posts and supported the Government. The latter hastened to 
draw up an agreement and the central organisations of employers 
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and workers had the wisdom to facilitate this. On June 7th, the 
two organisations, the C.G.T. (Confédération Générale du Travail) 
and the C.G.P. (Confédération Générale du Patronat), signed, at 
the Presidency of the Council in the Hotel Matignon, the agree- 
ments known as the Matignon Agreements, which provided for an 
immediate return to work and important reforms: an increase in 
wages of from 7 to 12 per cent. with a rise in “ abnormally low ” 
wages, the appointment of workers’ delegates, the conclusion of 
collective labour conventions, a fortnight’s paid annual holiday, 
and the reduction of the working week to forty hours. The wave 
of strikes quickly subsided. At the crucial moment the workers’ 
leaders publicly admitted that all their demands could not be 
granted, and the Government, on the other hand, took various 
obvious police measures which made the hotheads think twice. 

Now that we are able to look back on these events from a 
little distance, we can see that the Republic at that time sur- 
mounted, under particularly difficult conditions, the most serious 
social crisis that had arisen since 1875. When in 1925 I visited 
the Hotel Matignon, which M. Painlevé, with whom I was then 
working, wanted to make the residence of a Prime Minister 
without portfolio, I little thought that this ancient building, 
before the War the scene of the diplomatic rites of the old Austria- 
Hungary, would twenty years later see accomplished within its 
walls a peaceful revolution and what can rightly be called the 
birth of the charter of labour. A happy result indeed, for if, in 
the historic phrase, true in the twentieth as in the nineteenth 
century, industrial workers have no assured position in the exist- 
ing social structure, nothing could be more useful than to give 
them the moral and material share in the patrimony of the 
nation to which they are entitled. 

The June strikes, though they were settled, had, however, 
the unfortunate psychological effect of creating a great deal of 
bitterness between workers and employers, especially between the 
workers and those in direct contact with them, small employers, 
engineers and foremen, and of spreading both at home and 
abroad the sense of insecurity which was often already extreme. 
The Government was thus forced to introduce reforms in the 
economic field, involving heavy financial burdens, before it had 
been able to secure the economic recovery which would support 
them. Throughout the whole period from June to September 
1936, which forms what one might call the first stage of the 
‘Blum Experiment,” the Government suffered a great deal from 
this initial contradiction. 

It is true that the Government, at least in its official declara- 
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tions, congratulated itself on having escaped disaster. Each class 
of society is readily convinced that the improvement of its own 
lot is actually of the greatest benefit to the whole community. 
There are employers’ combines which have asserted that when 
individual interests have reached the dimensions of their own, 
they become indistinguishable from the general interest. The 
workers naturally hold the same opinion. Everyone believes 
that in order to improve trade, he himself must first be made a 
good customer. That is the whole principle of the purchasing- 
power theory, which possibly contains some truth, but has 
appeared very opportunely to give some semblance of economic 
logic to a situation which in fact has little to do with either logic 
or economics. “Let us first give better pay to the mass of wage- 
earners; their increased demand on the market will revive trade 
and give work to the unemployed; and the increased turnover 
will enable business undertakings to bear the increased costs 
which will be thrown on them.” This was an attractive theory 
—too attractive, indeed, since unfortunately it has not been in 
the least borne out by events. 

The Government throughout the whole period did not fail to 
show great prudence. Two important points in the Front 
Populaire programme were the denunciation of the Decrees 
and the reform of the Bank of France. In the former case the 
Government took care not to sweep away all the economies 
made by its predecessors, and even to-day, a year after its 
assumption of office, some official salaries are still subject to cuts 
made in consequence of the 1935 Decrees, which the rise in prices 
makes particularly hard. In the same way the Government 
took care not to modify the function of the Bank of France nor 
its character as a private bank. The primary object of the 
Law of July 24th, 1936, was the abolition of the former Governing 
Board, which was nominated by the two hundred largest share- 
holders and personified in the eyes of the public the famous 
“ two hundred families,” and its replacement by a General Board, 
composed of representatives of all the national economic forces 
as well as administrators elected by the whole body of share- 
holders. The Government, moreover, in announcing that fiscal 
reforms were going to be made in a democratic spirit, appealed 
for the confidence of savings and to the credit which the country 
ought to allow itself, which obviously precludes any extreme 
financial measure. 


However, in spite of official hopes and although the forty-hour 


law had not yet been applied, the situation, instead of improving, 
R2 
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grew appreciably worse. Throughout the summer the indices 
of production, of transport, of exports and of employment 
showed a worse depression than in the worst months of the 
preceding year, which had themselves beaten the record. In 
fact the fundamental disequilibrium from which France was 
suffering, and of which the disparity of prices was the clearest 
symptom, had simply been aggravated. . The index of wholesale 
agricultural prices, which had already gone up more than 
25 per cent. between July 1935 and May 1936, continued to rise 
by 4 percent. up toSeptember. The index of wholesale industrial 
prices, which until then had been fairly stable, rose in its turn 
by 11 per cent. The index of retail prices, mainly on account of 
the rise in food prices, rose by 8 per cent. between May and 
September, after having risen by 9 per cent. between July 1935 
and May 1936. So that retail prices had risen more in one year 
without devaluation than they had in Belgium twelve months 
after a devaluation of 28 per cent. This rise in prices in national 
currency, though no doubt necessary for economic recovery, was 
unbearable in international values, since it was added to prices 
already above the level of the world market by an average of 
20 per cent. 

The disequilibrium was thus acute and collapse sooner or later 
was inevitable, and in consequence the trend of the exchange 
market was constantly unfavourable to the franc and the tightness 
of the money market was constantly unfavourable to the Treasury. 
Under this régime the only goods which it was possible to procure 
by payment on account with francs were gold and foreign Devisen 
maintained at an artificially low fixed rate. It was not surprising 
that there was a demand for these and that the cash of the Bank 
of France was reduced by September to 50,000 million francs. 

The situation was from that time on blindingly clear. The 
alternatives were either to accept the necessity of adjusting the 
value of the franc to the actual economic situation, especially to 
the higher price level, or to conceal the disagreeable truth by 
establishing exchange control, which could not prevent an actual 
depreciation abroad and would certainly have accentuated the 
economic paralysis. The temptation to choose the latter 
alternative was very great for a Government of the Left, and 
of the extreme Left. It was, moreover, openly advocated by a 
large section of its Communist allies, and it accorded with the 
over-simplified ideas of many who confuse restrictive measures 
with a rational economic control. Contrary to many expectations, 
however, it was the courageous solution which prevailed. 
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It is in fact impossible to detach the economic and financial 
régime of a country from its general policy. As President 
Roosevelt recalled in a striking sentence in his speech at Buenos 
Aires, it was no accident that the nations which had carried the 
process of imposing trade restrictions furthest were those which 
proclaimed most loudly that they required war as the instrument 
of their policy. They were also those where the standard of 
living was lowest and where the democratic ideal was most 
forgotten. 

At a decisive moment the Government was again confronted 
by the dilemma which had existed from the first day: either it 
must carry out even drastic reforms on the basis of a restored but 
free economy and by the methods which have met with success 
in other democratic countries; or else it must resign itself to the 
restrictive methods of the totalitarian States, which in every 
case lead to isolation if not to dictatorship. The devaluation of 
the franc was, on the contrary, an opportunity for initiating fresh 
international co-operation. The Government understood this so 
well that it waited to introduce its monetary reform until the 
conversations taking place with Great Britain and the United 
States had ended, so that the re-alignment of the franc, instead 
of further depreciating, might be a step towards the currency 
stability of the chief currencies and a prelude to closer inter- 
national co-operation. 

The second stage of the ‘‘ Blum Experiment,” which lasted from 
September 1936 to March 1937, was thus opened. The results 
obtained during this period should not be under-estimated. 
The chief and most decisive result was that the Government, 
faced by an historic choice, adopted the right solution and lifted 
the burden which had weighed for so long like a mortgage on 
French policy, thus opening the way for lasting economic recovery. 
What is more, it made this choice in spite of the strongest political 
pressure. The Government, which had already courageously 
run counter to a section of its own supporters in the field of foreign 
policy in pronouncing for non-intervention in Spain, succeeded in 
winning a second victory over its own ranks in the economic 
field. This fact is of inestimable value. The rise in prices in 
internal value and their simultaneous fall in external values 
brought considerable relief. From that time the indices, till 
then persistently unfavourable, began for the first time for a 
long while to change and become favourable. 

Unfortunately, a political mistake and a technical mistake 
partly neutralised the happy effects of the monetary reform. 
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The political mistake was the failure to seize the occasion of so 
important and delicate a monetary reform as an opportunity to 
impose what three months later was called the “‘ pause.”” More- 
over, instead of laying it down as a principle from the first that 
the devaluation of the franc was a simple corrective indispensable 
for the re-establishment of the equilibrium destroyed by the 
previous high prices, “‘ compensations ’’ were rashly promised to 
a series of interests, while others were to be penalised. The result 
of this was, on the one hand, to check the natural return of 
capital, especially by the confiscation of the profit on gold 
holdings, and, on the other hand, to lead to further rises in prices. 

The technical mistake was the adoption of a fixed rate of 
105 francs to the {1, half-way between the legal minimum of 
98 francs and the maximum of 112.50 francs, so that the Equal- 
isation Fund lost gold automatically at the slightest unfavourable 
tendency. The disadvantages of a flexible currency were thus 
combined with those of a rigid one. The Government, it is true, 
hastened to counteract these disadvantages. It announced that 
a “‘ pause ” was necessary, and also moderation in the adjustment 
of wages to prices. Then, directing its efforts to the one field 
in which they could be effective, it suppressed, for the first time 
since the crisis, a number of quotas and reduced some duties. 
But given the rise in costs of production, this unilateral action 
could not go beyond very modest limits. In spite of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts, the conviction that the rise in prices and wages 
would continue, and that the burden on the Treasury was too 
heavy, led to a further spreading of the feeling that devaluation 
was inevitable and maintained a trend on the foreign exchange 
market steadily unfavourable to the franc. 

At the beginning of March 1937 the situation was again such 
that decisive action was imperative. And again, in spite of the 
resistance and reluctance of a section of the majority, the necessary 
decision was taken in the Declaration of March 5th, which opened 
the third and present phase of the “ Blum Experiment.” 


In the Declaration of March 5th, 1937, the Government took 
a certain number of decisions of capital importance. In the 
first place, it called into collaboration in the direction of the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund men of undisputed authority in the 
economic field, like M. Charles Rist. Secondly, all the restrictions 
still hampering the movement of gold and Devisen were removed, 
and a start has thus been made on the road to complete re- 
establishment of freedom of capital movement. Thirdly, a 
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financial plan was outlined. The Government bound itself not 
to propose any new budgetary expenditure unbalanced by 
equivalent economies. It reduced by 6000 million francs the 
payments to be made for public works, now rendered to some 
extent superfluous by the economic recovery. It decided to 
meet the initial military expenditure by a National Defence Loan 
of 10,500 million francs. Thus the charges on the Treasury were 
brought to a total which could be met by normal means. 

Some people maintained that the Government could never 
make such radical decisions in opposition to the prejudices of its 
own followers. Others feared that even if the Government did 
do so, savings would be held back from lack of confidence, which 
would have had the effect of driving the authorities to compulsory 
measures. But events proved these fears to be unjustified. Not 
only did the Government deliberately adopt the policy of March 
5th, but it also lost no opportunity of confirming and defining it. 
Savings did not hold back for political reasons, once a coherent 
economic and financial plan was presented, but, on the contrary, 
responded with such alacrity that 5000 millions were subscribed 
within a few hours. It took the unfortunate Clichy incident to 
hinder the placing of a part of the second issue. 

At the same time, the new tactics adopted by the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund had its effect. It allowed, as far as one can 
judge, for its operations are not made public, the building up of 
considerable reserves and a better adjustment of the exchange 
rate of the franc, within the legal limits, to the actual economic 
situation. But naturally it is not technical efficiency, however 
great it may be, but general policy which decides the fate of a 
currency. 


Where do we stand to-day and where are we going? Thatis 
the question which everyone is asking. I should like to conclude 
this paper, without risking any rash prophecies, by making a 
number of comments which may help you to understand events 
better. 

As Mr. Philip Carr wittily said, when speaking here in October 
1936, it is very difficult for the English to understand what is 
happening in a country where traffic keeps to the right instead of 
the left, where windows open inwards and where everyone goes 
home for lunch : with all the more reason when the French them- 
selves do not always understand their own position. For some 
the only question is the fall of ‘‘ this dreadful Blum.” For 
others the Front Populaire is indestructible and can do no wrong. 
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If one regards the situation impartially, it is apparent that the 
fundamental disequilibrium, that of prices, which barred the road 
to recovery, is, if not completedly corrected, at least very greatly 
lessened since the devaluation. 

From September 1936 to March 1937 wholesale prices rose by 
32 per cent., while retail prices rose by only 16 per cent.; that is, 
by exactly half. The gap between the indices, which had been 
considerable, from 300 for imported goods to 500 for retail prices, 
has gone, and the same indices have appeared as about 500 and 
575 for several weeks, which is fairly satisfactory—a reduction in 
the difference from 66 to 15 per cent. 

The second important fact is that since the beginning of the 
year there has been a marked slowing down in the rise of prices, 
and for the time being there is relative stability. At the present 
level the disparity between French and foreign prices has practi- 
cally disappeared. In gold values the cost of living in Paris has 
fallen since last August by about 20 per cent., which was more or 
less exactly the extent of the previous disparity. The influx of 
foreign tourists to France is a proof of this. 

These facts are important, and they are a direct consequence 
of the devaluation. It is therefore quite inaccurate to say that the 
devaluation has been ineffective or that the rise in prices has 
neutralised its effects. It is, however, true that the rise in some 
prices has been excessive and too rapid, and that the recovery of 
economic activity is small, in all cases much less than there has 
been in other countries, such as Belgium, Switzerland and 
Holland. Industrial production has improved, but in a very 
small way, just enough to balance the decline between May and 
September. The exchange also shows a very moderate improve- 
ment. Foreign trade has increased on the whole, but the 
increased value comes mainly from the rise in prices and relates 
far more to imports than to exports. So far as manufactured 
goods are concerned, the improvement in sales, though real, is 
slight, and the deficit in the balance of trade for the first quarter of 
1937 was 5000 million francs, which would not be disturbing if 
production were, as it should be, in full expansion. Unemploy- 
ment has decreased, and remains consistently about 75,000 below 
the figures for the preceding year. The reduction is, however, 
much less than might have been expected from the economic 
recovery and the application of the forty-hour law. 

In spite of the modest appearance of the recovery, revenue 
receipts have been fairly good. The ordinary budget for 1937 
was fixed at 48,000 million francs, the previous year’s receipts 
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having been less than 40,000 million francs. A surplus of 4000 
million francs was anticipated, which would leave a deficit in 
1937 of about 4500 thousand million francs to be worked off only 
in 1938. But the receipts for the first quarter of 1937 have risen 
steadily not only above those of 1936, but above the estimates, 
which they have exceeded by 300 millions in March alone. It is 
to be feared that the results of subsequent months will not be so 
good, but we may hope that the deficit on the ordinary budget 
for the current year will be reduced. This would be a great 
achievement, and all the more important as a great deal still 
remains to be done to bring about the reintegration in the ordinary 
budget of the capital expenditure which now appears in the 
extraordinary budget, and amounts this year to 10,000 million 
francs for national defence and 6000 million for public works, 
without including the deficits on some of the public services, such 
as the railways. 

To sum up the situation, one may say that recovery has been 
started by the devaluation, but that it is slowed up by two 
excessive burdens which weigh on it heavily. The first is the 
over-rigid application of the forty-hour law, which, associated in 
many cases with a deplorable decrease in output, restricts pro- 
duction and encourages an excessive rise in prices. The second 
handicap is the excessive capital consumption by the State and 
public services, which keeps the rate of interest too high and 
deprives the national economy of its natural means of action. 
Obviously a great deal of this heavy expenditure is due to the 
burdens left by the last War and to the present needs of national 
defence, on which 15,000 million francs were spent last year and 
more than 20,000 million are to be spent this year. But this is 
yet another reason for rejecting on principle any additional 
expenditure and for adhering firmly to the programme of March 
5th. The Government wants to do this. Will it be able? 

I will give you frankly my own impressions of the situation. 
First of all, do not believe those who tell you that M. Léon Blum 
is tired of power or discouraged by what he has done. Nor should 
you believe those who say that he has modified his ideas and is 
ready to drop them. My impression is that, on the contrary, he 
is quite determined to continue the same line of action, supported 
by a far more solid Parliamentary majority than is supposed, and 
also by a far more loyal public opinion. He knows very well that 
if there were fresh elections to-morrow he would stand a very good 
chance of returning to power with the same, if not an increased, 
majority and that gives him great strength. My impression is 
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that he has abandoned none of his ideas. He is and remains a 
Socialist, but he is too intelligent not to recognise facts and bow 
to them. 

In September and again in March he came up against a number 
of financial facts, and he gave way tothem. He refused to employ 
restrictive methods, because such measures would have meant a 
policy of isolation, which he would not permit for reasons both of 
general and of international policy. That, in my opinion, is an 
essential point in M. Léon Blum’s policy. It inspired his decisions 
of yesterday and will inevitably inspire his decisions of to-morrow. 
The extent to which it prevails even over personal and theoretical 
preferences is the best guarantee that the policy which led to the 
Monetary Agreement of September 1936 and the Declaration 
of March 1937 is not a passing accident, but a permanent 
orientation. M. Léon Blum appreciates this very clearly, and is 
ready to face the difficulties which this policy will naturally raise 
with a section of his supporters. 

The present “ pause” which the Government advocates is 
not an accident; it is the second and an essential aspect of the 
experiment. Logic would have required first the restoration of 
economic prosperity, and then social reforms proportionate to the 
results achieved. That is roughly the plan followed with success 
by M. Van Zeeland. M. Léon Blum reversed the order. He intro- 
duced the reforms first ; he must subsequently secure the economic 
improvement which will provide them with a solid foundation. 
That is the “ pause.” 

The drawback to this method is that of having, as we say, 
“eaten the white bread first,” and the wisdom and patience, 
which in other countries were called for first, have now to be 
exercised afterwards. I believe, however, that, if the Govern- 
ment demands it, that wisdom and patience can be secured from 
its supporters. The best proof of this is that it would carry 
through the devaluation in spite of its unpopularity; that 
M. Blum could adopt the programme of March 5th in spite of the 
dislike to it of a section of his followers; and that he has just now 
given a polite but firm refusal to the demands of the C.G.T. for a 
fresh programme of public works. 

The essential point is that the Government must succeed in 
transforming the negative conception of the “ pause” into a 
positive policy, which perhaps will not give satisfaction to every- 
one, but will allow of the consolidation of economic progress and 
social reform. Action is called for in three directions. First, 
to secure greater flexibility and the adaptation of the recent social 
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reforms to the practical needs and infinite diversity of economic 
life. It is not so much the reforms themselves which are intoler- 
able, as the sudden and too direct way in which they have been 
introduced one on top of another. The best proof that modifica- 
tions are possible is to be found in the fact that they have been 
made, for example, in the coal mines. Employers and workers 
have agreed to combine a moderate increase in the workers’ 
wages with an additional working day every fortnight, which in 
fact works out at a forty-five hour week, and has permitted the 
restoration of production to its former level and at the same time 
the re-employment of workers. 

Secondly, a rigorous budgetary policy must be maintained and 
enforced. Here, happily, conditions are favourable. For the 
first time for a long while, the Finance Minister can see his 
estimates realised. He even has the advantage of a slight 
surplus. This should be a strong encouragement to him to keep 
within the estimates, and not to compromise an improvement 
from which he derives the benefit. A plan must be drawn up for 
progressively inserting in the budget the greater part of the extra- 
ordinary expenditure and for getting rid of the deficits on the 
public services. It is believed that the Government is now 
drawing up such a plan which will be indispensable, if it is effective 
and well thought out. 

Thirdly, a step forward must be made towards a freer com- 
mercial policy. The present system of duties and quotas was no 
doubt incvitable during the depression and the collapse of foreign 
currencies, but it does not correspond to the requirements of a 
period of recovery, since it paralyses exchange and tends to cause 
an excessive rise in prices. For the first time for many years the 
French Government is in favour of a more flexible policy. It has 
already suppressed a small number of quotas, and I know that 
M. Léon Blum is personally determined to take a further step 
as soon aS some agreement is possible. Now that the United 
States Administration has adopted a new attitude towards inter- 
national co-operation, circumstances are favourable, and it would 
be a pity not to take advantage of them. And moreover, as we 
have seen, it is the policy of international co-operation which has 
had most weight with the Government at critical moments and 
the intention to hold to it is really very strong. 

In every country, however, the forces which emphasise short- 
sighted interests are always powerful and active. The only way 
to neutralise them is to take a step forward as soon as is reasonably 
possible, however modest it may be, towards the closer economic 
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co-operation which would complete the advance made in 
September by the Monetary Agreement and which was expressly 
envisaged in that Agreement. If that result were in sight, 
either as a result of the inquiry entrusted to M. Van Zeeland, or 
through some provisional agreement while waiting for the 
inquiry to achieve more ambitious results, I am convinced that 
it would have a happy and perhaps decisive effect on French 
policy. All the countries which are working for the consolidation 
of peace and the re-establishment of internal trade have their 
part to play and their contribution tomake. Everything depends 
on the practical results which can be obtained by this method of 
mutual understanding and reciprocal concessions. It is these 
results, positive or negative, which will give the “ Blum Experi- 
ment,” as it is at present being carried out, all its meaning and 
significance. 
Summary of Discussion. 

Mr. H. WIcKHAM STEED, the Chairman, said that the moderation 
with which the speaker had used his adjectives had created an impres- 
sion of solidity in the French position which had not perhaps before 
been fully appreciated. In no sense had the lecture been propaganda, 
but a sincere examination of the conditions and possibilities in France. 


Question : Did M. Auboin feel that the Front Populaire provided 
a permanent and durable foundation for parliamentary government 
in France? 


M. AvuBoIN replied that in his opinion the Front Populaire was for 
the time being more solid than was supposed, because it rested on a 
general opinion rather than on a particular programme. There was 
scarcely a single point in common between a Radical and a Communist, 
but as long as there was no question of carrying out either a Socialist 
policy or a Communist policy, the country as a whole was very favour- 
able to the Front Populaire. Things of course would obviously change 
if that policy did not succeed or if its practical drawbacks were 
accentuated. 


Mr. E. D. GANNON inquired about the state of confidence in the 
stock market and the return of capital. Was the optimism of M. 
Auboin’s address shared by the small and large investor and in upper 
middle-class circles? And, if not, was not something very important 
lacking for the success of the Blum Experiment? Was the “ pause ”’ 
proving effective in industry? His own information suggested that 
industry was suffering from too great a swing of the pendulum and 
too slow a return in the other direction. Possibly the Exhibition was 
making 1937 an abnormal year. With regard to paid holidays, it was 
hoped to diminish unemployment, and this had been done, but there 
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were other difficulties. Some factories had to close entirely for a 
fortnight on account of the paid holidays, and this meant an appreciable 
diminution of output. What was the attitude of the C.G.T. to the 
forty-hour week from this point of view? Did they intend to insist 
on its rigorous application ? 


M. AUBOIN replied that with regard to the return of capital, the 
important thing was the general trend of the foreign exchange market, 
and the Blum Experiment would succeed if that trend became and 
could be kept favourable. The Declaration of March 5th had proved 
that even a Front Populaire Government could secure a burst of 
financial confidence when it acted independently of political questions. 
The Government must, however, transform its “‘ pause ’’ into a positive 
policy, giving an impression of a detailed and efficient programme. 
With regard to paid holidays, this was the one point on which opinion 
was unanimous. As soon as the measure was introduced, everyone 
perceived that it should have been done long ago. The forty-hour 
week, on the other hand, raised many difficulties. 


Mr. HorsFALL CARTER asked if there was not dissatisfaction 
because the Government, after its electoral promises of reform of the 
Bank of France, had confined itself to appointing a fresh Board. Were 
there any non-Marxist and non-Socialist groups in France which 
advocated drastic monetary reform on a social credit basis? He had 
in mind a M. Duboin who had written La grande révolution qui vient. 


M. AUBOIN said that the reform of the Bank as carried out had, 
he thought, settled the question for the time being. It was very 
moderate and had not touched monetary machinery. 

There were people with all sorts of ideas on currency. When 
monetary disequilibrium had been allowed to develop, recourse was 
had to various expedients, such as inflation or exchange control : 
theories could always be found to justify practical necessities. Pro- 
gress could certainly still be made in currency matters, but in this 
field, more than in any, theories were not to be trusted. 


Mr. C. H. Luxe asked if the lecturer thought that the natural 
conservatism of the French people, particularly the peasants, would 
counteract the present Communistic tendencies, assuming that the 
standard of living of certain of the French people, particularly those 
belonging to the Front Populaire, was rather low. 





M. AvusoIn replied that the propaganda of the Left parties, par- 
ticularly of the Communists, could only spread on condition that it 
was not Communist. He had heard a Communist candidate telling 
the peasants in a district where rents were paid not in money but by 
giving half their produce to the landlord, that in the towns people 
taking 8, 10 or 12 per cent. interest were imprisoned as usurers, while 
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they (the peasants) were paying the landlords at the rate of 50 per cent. 
and were being robbed. This argument, which had nothing to do 
with doctrinaire Communism, had met with great success. 


THE CHAIRMAN recalled M. André Siegfried’s remark that a French- 
man’s heart was on the Left but his pocket on the Right, and every 
Frenchman had a pocket; and also his story of the Socialist mayor 
who always complained that people were not advanced enough and 
who, when asked how far he would go, had replied, ‘‘ Always to the 
left, but not beyond.” 


QUESTION: Was it true, as was suggested by the Paris corre- 
spondent of The Times, that the want of logic in the commercial 
measures already taken by the Government was affecting agricultural 
products and that they were meeting with obstinate resistance from 
agricultural interests ? 


M. AUBOIN said that if there was any desire to introduce theoretical 
measures, such as the sudden introduction of a liberal régime in all 
fields, it would be altogether chimerical. A complete liberal régime 
had never existed in France. It was essential in France to maintain 
equilibrium between the agricultural population and the industrial 
population, but it was necessary to get out of the abnormal situation 
due to the crisis which had resulted in excessive restrictions on trade. 
A committee under M. Charles Rist’s chairmanship had carefully studied 
methods of transforming the existing quota system into one of more 
normal protection, such as had existed before the crisis. This would 
maintain protection for agricultural products, especially wheat which 
was under the special régime of the Office du Blé. 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTzov said that he had attended a conference in 
which some leaders of the C.G.T. had taken part, and he had received 
the impression that they were worthy but rather ignorant people. 
They had obtained in a very short time reforms which they did not 
yet understand. Consequently M. Blum’s “ pause’’ was very im- 
portant for them. The question was whether they were wise enough 
to see that they needed this pause in order to understand the new 
economic and political circumstances which were arising. Granted 
that there had been some economic and financial recovery, was it not 
still true that long-term capital interest rates were so high in France 
that they were a serious handicap on industry? It would be im- 
possible to secure equilibrium between French and world prices so 
long as these rates were almost double those in other developed 
countries such as the United States and Great Britain. This was a 
fatal handicap, since French industry was on practically the same 
level as in other civilised countries. The cause was obviously political, 
perhaps it lay in the fear of the capitalists. Was M. Blum strong 
enough to persuade his adherents on the extreme Left that a political 
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pause was as essential as an economic pause? If not the recovery 
would end abruptly. 


M. AUBOIN agreed that there was great inexperience among the 
workers, especially those who had only recently joined the syndicates. 
A small number really understood the problems, but they represented 
only a minority. One of the objects of the “‘ pause’”’ should be to 
allow of economic consolidation and better understanding of economic 
problems. If the Blum Experiment failed, it would be through the 
mistakes of those who were to benefit by it but did not understand 
their true interest. But each time the Government had clearly seen 
what had to be done, it had succeeded in imposing its policy, in spite 
of the feeling of its own supporters, therefore it could probably achieve 
what it set out to do. The difficulty was that each time it had to 
begin all over again. That was why it was essential to transform the 
negative position into a positive one. 

Long-term interest rates were abnormal because the consumption 
of capital was in excess of the requirements of the State and taxes 
were too heavy. But if there were a technically sound financial plan 
which the Government was determined to carry out, the reversal of 
the tendency would be immediate, though the restoration of complete 
equilibrium would obviously be a long task. 








POLITICS AND ECONOMICS IN CENTRAL 
AND EASTERN EUROPE’ 


By Mr. D. GranAm HutTon 


I HAD the good fortune to be able to make two separate tours 
of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe within the last 
six months; the first to Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, and the second to Czechoslovakia again, Poland and 
Germany. The observations I have to make have therefore 
perhaps the interest that they are the result of a comparison of the 
conditions in this rather stormy part of Europe at six months’ 
remove in time. 

May I begin by reminding you of the very strong interde- 
pendence between politics and economics in Central and Eastern 
Europe—an interdependence more important perhaps than the 
normal interdependence between those two realms of public 
affairs. In 1930-31, when the economic depression was first 
beginning to make its effects felt in Central Europe, the countries 
of that disturbed region underwent internal political disturbances. 
Their foreign policies underwent at the same time a certain 
reorientation. It was most noticeable of course in the countries 
that were almost one hundred per cent. agrarian, the countries 
therefore which depended upon the export of their agrarian 
produce to the consuming and more industrialised countries. At 
the same time they were countries that were very largely debtors 
on international account. 

We do not need to emphasise at this time the importance of 
the financial breakdown in Hungary, the financial breakdown in 
Austria, the difficulties which followed and gave rise to a long 
deflationary period in Poland. In Roumania and Yugoslavia the 
story was much the same. One of the most striking phenomena 
to-day in the economic sphere is the sudden rise in the prices of 
primary products. The prices of most of the primary products 
of the world have been slowly rising for a matter of eighteen months 
to two years. But the rate of that rise has increased during the 
last nine months to twelve months with quite a disturbing 


1 Address given at Chatham House on April 27th, 1937; with Mr. Norman 
Ewer in the Chair. 
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velocity ; and this has had several peculiar effects in these Central 
and Eastern European countries—peculiar politically, and peculiar 
economically. Two years ago, any interested English observer 
visiting these countries would have been an unwise optimist if he 
had concluded that either economic recovery or political appease- 
ment was possible in these countries. During the last twelve 
months, however, most of us must have been impressed with the 
resurgent possibilities of both political appeasement and economic 
recovery in that area. 

I want first of all to remind you that 1931 and 1932, the 
depression years, were also the years of the first Stresa Conference, 
of the agrarian blac, of the financial crashes in Central Europe, 
of the abortive proposal for a customs union between Germany 
and Austria, of the Tardieu plan, and other things. In those years 
it was thought that it would only be a short space of time before 
the Central European countries and their Eastern and South 
Eastern neighbours would conclude both economic and political 
agreements. It was thought that the political agreements would 
be buttressed by the economic agreements; that this whole 
structure would secure a certain internal coherence; and that the 
rest of Europe would not need to expect that region again to 
become the cockpit of Europe. The economic depression stopped 
all that; and before the economic depression had proceeded very 
far on its course, events in Germany and in Italy had completely 
altered the political outlook in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Consequently, the development of the rearmament programme of 
Germany, of the assiduous destruction of certain clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, of the Abyssinian conflict with its resultant 
effect on the alignment of the Great Powers in Europe and on the 
League of Nations, had an enormous influence upon the foreign 
policies of the smaller countries of Europe. 

If I start with Austria and Hungary, it is not that they have 
the most delicate structure economically and politically, but 
because they were the first really to be caught in the economic 
depression. Partly as an economist and partly as one interested 
in international relations of all kinds, I have been most impressed 
by the first effects of the rise in commodity prices in Austria and 
Hungary. 

Internal politics have, I think, an almost complete correlation 
with the economic condition of a country. That has been most 
noticeable in the case of Hungary. A matter of three or four 
years ago it would have been perhaps unwisely optimistic to have 
expected that the Hungarian parliamentary machine, the 
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Hungarian economic structure, would have suddenly become 
effective, and that a new coherence would have been discovered in 
all Hungarian public life; the effect of the economic depression 
had been so disastrous on a country of such a small population, a 
country almost wholly dependent on export of primary products. 
And yet within the last twelve to eighteen months there has been 
quite a remarkable development inside Hungary. This develop- 
ment has expressed itself in a more hopeful, more traditional 
attitude towards democracy; as if it were really effective; as if 
the political institutions of the nineteenth century had still their 
effective power in the world outside Hungary. 

The death of the Prime Minister, General Gémbés, last autumn 
brought a tragic end to a régime the composition and aims of 
which nobody knew really thoroughly. For the last five years, 
people knew that something of a military or totalitarian character 
might develop in internal Hungarian politics; and yet the 
removal by the hand of death of the only man who was able to 
bring about any such régime in Hungary threw most of the 
Hungarians themselves back upon their old traditional beliefs in 
democracy, constitutionalism, and so on. It was a small in- 
fluence; but an influence which has had a very great effect in 
internal Hungarian politics. 

Secondly, in Hungary, people have for long despaired of any 
economic recovery at all. When people despair of things 
economic, they are likely to despair of things political at the same 
time. But there has recently been quite a considerable and 
extensive economic amelioration in Hungary, with the normal 
correlation (in a peasant State) that the degree of nervousness 
among millions of people who are, and can only hope to be, 
peasants, has gradually abated. You have now a state of political 
affairs inside Hungary which is almost exactly the state of affairs in 
Hungary in the 1890’s. That is to say, you have the return 
to the belief in the constitution. You have a return to the 
constitutional party structure. You have an abandonment to a 
considerable extent, but not altogether, of the idea of totalitarian- 
ism. And of course with this you have a certain reorientation of 
foreign policy. 

This reorientation in Hungarian foreign policy during the last 
six months has roughly followed these lines. Hungary has claimed 
territorial revision of her frontiers ever since the Peace. She has 
been prepared to go along the road with any Great Power that 
seemed able to guarantee her, whether peaceably or not, the 
revision of her frontiers. She was most prepared to travel with the 
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Italy of Signor Mussolini. The Italy of Signor Mussolini, owing 
to other exigencies, has not been so preoccupied with Hungarian 
revision in the last six to nine months. It has made its peace with 
Yugoslavia. The Hungarians have consequently been decidedly 
disillusioned. On the other hand, a good deal of powerful 
influence in Hungarian political life was favourable towards 
Germany, and always had been. In the last year or so Hungarians 
have been watching internal developments in Germany closely ; 
and at the same time Hungarian business men, who have debts to 
collect in Germany and cannot collect them, have been led to 
believe that all was not well inside one of the two big totalitarian 
States in Europe. Consequently, with a small country of eight 
and a half million people, Hungary, having to decide between one 
totalitarian State and the other totalitarian State, has come within 
the last six to nine months very near the point of crying, “A 
plague on both your houses ! ”’ 

It is the nature of totalitarian States, reposing as they do upon 
the unfettered responsibility of one man or of a small oligarchy, 
to over-reach themselves. In foreign affairs both the Italian and 
German States have been inclined to over-reach themselves in 
Central Europe. If the result is not as striking in Austria as it 
is in Hungary, I do not think that it is any the less important. 
But in Hungary certainly, my impression was that this new atmo- 
sphere—one can hardly call it anything else—was capable of a 
great deal of good; capable, indeed, of transforming, to quite a 
considerable extent, the complexion of the whole Danubian basin. 
I would emphasise once again the great stumbling-block that the 
intransigent plea for Hungarian territorial revision had con- 
stituted for so many years. You have seen in the papers within 
the last two weeks that official pronouncements have been made in 
Hungary which indicate that, while cleaving to the principle of 
revision, the intransigence is not so evident. 

In the economic sphere that has even gone further. For 
example, it has always been the ambition of the three Little 
Entente States to come to some kind of economic working 
arrangement with Austria and Hungary. What constantly 
blocked it was the force of Hungarian revisionism, which force 
was exerted, of course, upon whatever Government happened 
to be ruling in Hungary at that time. It was almost impossible 
for any Hungarian Government to stand against it. The Austrians 
were much more prepared to co-operate economically with the 
States of the Little Entente, for a very obvious reason—namely, the 
industrial area of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, which was 
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divided among Austria and Czechoslovakia. Consequently, any 
arrangements of Austria with Czechoslovakia industrially would 
have given them the key position in the whole Five States’ area. 
Hungary’s industries were always, even before the War, highly 
protected. Consequently her industries could hardly hope to 
compete on such advantageous terms with the industries of 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. Therefore this political meta- 
morphosis inside Hungary, and the greater readiness of the 
Hungarian Government to come to an economic arrangement 
with the States of the Little Entente, is a good bull point, on the 
face of it, for Central European co-operation. 

But now I must pass to the wider canvas, because Hungary has 
been, after all, only the anvil upon which two alternate hammers, 
both political and economic, have been banging away : first, the 
German hammer, and secondly the Italian. 

The countries of the Rome Protocol group, Austria, Hungary 
and Italy, were not as favourably constituted, economically, as 
the countries of the Little Entente, or as the imaginary triangle, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, might have been. For 
this reason: both Austria and Hungary do much more business 
with other States than they do with Italy; and they always have 
done. As the Little Entente have for long discovered, and as the 
countries of the Rome Protocol have for three or four years been 
discovering, it is extremely difficult for political objectives to 
alter the direction of trade. You can alter them to a certain 
extent; but you cannot alter them very much. For instance, 
the working of the Ottawa Agreement has shown that you can 
alter to a certain extent the direction of trade, both in imports 
and exports; but you cannot alter it very much. It isa very small 
percentage movement. And that is what has happened, both in 
the Little Entente States and in the countries of the Rome 
Protocol group. Consequently, when you add the influence of 
recovery in Europe, the recovery in the prices of agricultural 
products, and the recovery in foreign trade as a whole, to the 
influences which were making themselves felt in the purely 
political field, pressure upon the Hungarian and Austrian Govern- 
ments to make some kind of modus vivendi economically with the 
Little Entente became very much stronger. It has been almost 
irresistible within the last six to nine months. That has been 
another of the influences which have been making for a revision of 
economic and political ties in the Danubian Basin. 

‘The most important influence, however, comes entirely from 
outside. That influence is not the effect of the rise of prices upon 
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the exports of the agricultural countries, but the effect of the rise 
of prices upon the imports of the totalitarian States, Germany and 
Italy. The economic régime in Germany was enabled, when 
prices of agricultural produce were still falling in the world and 
when markets were still narrowing, to drive very advantageous 
bilateral bargains with the small States who were driven almost 
to despair in trying to sell their surplus produce. In this way, the 
German economic system managed to increase the percentage of 
its imports from these small States very considerably; to wipe 
out nearly all its export surpluses; and at the same time to 
increase to a very large extent, almost to an overwhelming extent, 
the dependence of, the small States upon the German market. 
For instance, 60 per cent. of Bulgaria’s exports went to Germany 
eighteen months ago; the dependence of a small country upon a 
large country to that extent is almost unprecedented. The 
consequence was that with Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
even Roumania, Germany was able to exercise a kind of economic 
attraction, which had, of course, an obvious political effect inside 
each of these countries. As a small example, it was quite im- 
possible for the government of the day in any one of these smaller 
countries to take a strong, shall I say pro-League, line during the 
Abyssinian crisis. Either they took no line at all, as did Austria 
and Hungary, or they took a very grudging line. The reason 
was, not that they were particularly politically enamoured of the 
régimes of Germany and Italy, but simply that it was extremely 
difficult for them, as governments, to proceed against a very large 
percentage of their business men or peasants who were entirely 
dependent on the markets of one of the totalitarian States. When 
the recovery in world prices came, it came in world markets, not 
in the totalitarian narrow price-controlled markets. It came in 
London and Liverpool; it came in sterling; in the markets where 
one could get a free exchange. The small countries much pre- 
ferred to sell for free exchange rather than for blocked marks or 
blocked lire. You then saw the unfortunate situation of Yugo- 
slavia last autumn when she found herself with five hundred 
million dinars blocked in Germany, which could only be unfrozen 
by imports of photographic apparatus, or munitions, or girders for 
bridges—which to-day they would not be able to get because steel 
is wanted for other things in Germany—and harmonicas. The 
effect of that kind of trade is to make the peasants, the exporters 
of the smaller countries, dependent entirely upon a price structure 
imposed upon them by the larger States. I will put it in this 
way, that a peasant who sends his pork, or plums, or wheat, or 
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whatever it may be, to Germany from, say, Yugoslavia, has to 
claim back from his government, as and when the dinars become 
unblocked or unfrozen from Germany, the proceeds of the goods 
which come from Germany and are sold to other people in 
Yugoslavia. Well, the capacity of Yugoslavia to absorb photo- 
graphic apparatus, or harmonicas, and other things of that nature, 
is limited. The result is that either the dinars are not unfrozen— 
as has been the case, and it partly accounts for the recent Yugoslav 
trade agreement with Italy—or else they are unfrozen by deliveries 
of things which the government can consume : namely, munitions, 
or bridges, or something which can be used in public works. I 
have used Yugoslavia as an example; but this system of trade 
with Germany and Italy has existed over nearly every smaller 
country in Central and South-Eastern Europe. And since the 
rise in world prices became sharp and sudden a matter of nine to 
twelve months ago, the attraction of the German and Italian 
markets for the smaller States has lessened to a quite surprising 
degree. 

You do not expect to see miracles in six to nine months, not 
in modern Europe. But it surprised me to see that the same 
people to whom I spoke in September and October last year, and 
in March and April of this, were now most optimistic politically 
and economically, and were less enamoured both of trade and 
political relations with Germany and Italy. Of course, they were 
also more than a little confused, because they did not know where 
they were going, or being led, either economically or politically. 

Apart from the obvious political importance and connections 
of the Little Entente countries these States have been trying for a 
long time to maintain some kind of economic link and to strengthen 
that link. They have not been particularly successful, because of 
the economic structure of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy before 
the War which, as I say, confined the industrial region to Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria, and left the part which is now Yugoslavia 
and Roumania and Hungary almost entirely agrarian. The 
effect of normal protectionism after the War, coupled with the 
abnormal protectionism, the rabid economic nationalism since the 
years 1929-30, has been to barricade their markets off from each 
other. They have been trying to get over that for a matter of 
three years since the Statute of the Little Entente was signed ; and 
it has not been particularly successful, for much the same reason 
that attempts to bring Austria and Hungary together econornically 
have not been particularly successful. In Austria, agriculture 
was highly protected; and in Hungary, industry was highly 
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protected. In the same way in Czechoslovakia, an industrial 
State, agriculture has been highly protected for ten years, with the 
result that this year, for the first time since its foundation, 
Czechoslovakia becomes a wheat exporting State. Roumania 
has protected her industries very highly; and Yugoslavia, an 
agricultural country, has also protected her industries. The 
result of all these things is to make it extremely difficult for the 
three partners, however politically united, to strengthen the 
economic links between them. 

Nevertheless the rise in world prices has again effected some- 
thing. In Czechoslovakia, for example, dependent entirely upon 
imports of raw materials through foreign territory, the effect of the 
rise in world prices has been to increase the natural demand of 
business men and merchants and bankers that trade should be a 
little freer. The first initiatives in this direction were taken by 
the Prime Minister, M. HodZa, a matter of a year ago. He met 
at that time, when the confusions of sanctions had not quite died 
down, with a complete rebuff from Italy. The rebuff was not 
only from Italy, unfortunately; it was also from Hungary. And 
as Czechoslovakia had been fighting a trade war for six years with 
Hungary, the omens were not auspicious. But M. Hodza 
persevered, and, using Dr. Schuschnigg and Vienna as a channel, 
he contrived to render the Government of Hungary, after the 
death of General Gédmbis last October, more sympathetic. The 
result was, as I have already stated, that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment became more kindly disposed, not for political reasons but 
for purely economic reasons, to the idea of closer Danubian 
economic co-operation. A year ago, when M. Hod2a tried this 
initiative, the spoke was put in the wheel by General Gdmbés, who 
reminded Signor Mussolini that in the Rome Protocols it was 
specifically laid down that on matters of external relations to any 
other party these three countries should remain sovereign. 
General Gémbis at that time said: “‘ I am not going to have any 
economic co-operation with Czechoslovakia.” About November 
to December last, the new policy became evident in Hungary ; 
and I have reason to think that a Hungarian—Czechoslovak 
commercial treaty is actually in black and white, and that it 
will not be very long before it is signed. Then, six years’ economic 
warfare between Czechoslovakia and Hungary will be concluded 
and something like normal economic relations will be re- 
established. 

That is encouraging, both in the political and economic spheres, 
when one considers that Czechoslovakia and Hungary have been 
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economically and almost politically at each other’s throats for a 
very long time. At the same time the political relations between 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and the rest of the Balkan Entente have led 
to a proposal for economic co-operation, for the freeing of trade 
in the Balkan countries, Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania. There is then, if you take this whole basin stretching 
right down to Greece and Turkey, a possibility of relieving the 
economic tension which for about seven years has pressed so 
heavily upon the whole of this area that any political appeasement 
has been practically impossible. It is, I think, one of the most 
encouraging features in that landscape. 

Let us now look at this development from the perspective of 
German and Italian influence upon this whole region. Colonel 
Beck, the Foreign Minister of Poland, has recently been in 
Bucharest, and for some time Polish-Roumanian relations have 
been improving. There has also been a suggestion that a Polish- 
Roumanian agreement would be concluded, so as to make a 
cordon sanitaire between Germany and Russia, stretching from 
the Baltic right down to the Black Sea. Now, I do not believe 
that that is the real purpose behind whatever negotiations have 
been going on between Poland and Roumania. 

The plain fact of the matter, as I see it, is that Germany and 
Italy have for a long time been disputing for the hegemony over 
Central Europe asa whole. There was, for instance, six years ago 
the suggestion for the Austro-German customs union. It failed. 
The Little Entente then came closer together. They tried to 
come closer together still economically. That was more or less a 
failure. Then Signor Mussolini came forward with the Four- 
Power Pact which was to give the two Great Powers, Germany and 
Italy, the hegemony over Central Europe. The small Powers of 
Central Europe and Poland baulked that. Then came the Rome 
Protocols which were also to give Austria and Hungary to 
Mussolini, economically and politically. That went on till the 
Nazi régime in Germany made it extremely difficult for Signor 
Mussolini to hold Austria in perpetuity. It looked as if he might 
have the usufruct of it, but the reversion would certainly be 
Germany’s. That has become more evident in the last two years, 
not only to outside observers, but I think also to Signor Mussolini. 
It may well be that the recent discussions between General 
Goering and the Duce and the discussions between the Duce and 
Dr. Schuschnigg at Venice had as their object the clarification of 
the relations between Germany and Italy over Central Europe. 

Now, from the economic standpoint it is extremely difficult 
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either for Germany or for Italy to clarify these relations in Central 
Europe. Consider for a moment the economic position of 
Germany and Italy to-day. They have a set of existent clients, 
or potential clients whom they wish to make into clients, dependent 
upon whatever economic favours they can give. What are the 
economic favours they can give now? While I was in Prague, Dr. 
Stoyadinovitch signed the Yugoslav—Italian pact, which caused 
such a furore among the States of the Little Entente and even 
outside that ambit. I know it looked as if Italy was making great 
headway in Central and South-Eastern Europe. But to make 
political headway in that region of debtor States and of States 
exporting agricultural surpluses requires a well-managed market 
and a good deal of finance to absorb these surpluses and keep these 
debtor States going. In the last twelve months nothing has been 
more striking in the economic sphere than the economic difficulties 
into which both the German and the Italian régimes have run. 
To keep her political clients, Germany to-day has to be prepared to 
take their surplus products, and to pay for those surplus products 
on the nail. Four years ago she did not need to do that. All she 
needed to say four years ago was: “I will take your surplus 
products. You will have credit in Berlin.” The credit took two 
or three years to wipe off, if it ever was wiped off. But those 
days have gone by. Prices have risen, and one can get free 
Devisen on the world market. Germany has to keep, as Italy 
has to keep, clients politically favourable to them when they have 
no free Devisen to offer. The only things that they can offer are 
the products of their own economic machines. That is to say, 
Italy can offer to Yugoslavia, for example, much the same things 
that Yugoslavia produces, or on the other hand industrial pro- 
ducts. Now, if they are to be industrial products from Italy, 
as before they had to be industrial products from Germany, they 
must come out of the wherewithal which Italy has to produce these 
things. And Italy is dependent on imports of industrial raw 
materials in the same way that Germany is; even more so than 
Germany. The result is that this pressure upon the economic 
systems of Germany and Italy is declaring itself in two ways to- 
day, and the smaller States of Europe are becoming keenly aware 
of it. 

The two ways are these: first the pressure is exerted upon the 
rearmament programmes of both Italy and Germany. Those 
programmes are placed by their régimes—quite rightly if you 
accept the political aims of those régimes—first. Consequently 
they take precedence over civil industry. Secondly, the products 
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of civil industry are needed to buy the surpluses of their smaller 
clients. Now, they cannot have it both ways, and the smaller 
States know this. They know that Germany and Italy must 
decide whether they will allow the economic machine to produce 
the necessary amount of industrial goods for despatch to Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and so on, or whether they will allow the rearmament 
programmes to go ahead as fast as they have been going ahead and 
consume thereby the whole of the now dearer imports of industrial 
raw materials for which they can still pay. This dilemma has 
become more acute as world prices have risen during the last nine 
months. Wherever I went on both occasions I found the econo- 
mists, the business men and the politicians of all these smaller 
States rather gleefully rubbing their hands and saying: “ Well— 
politics apart, of course, and whether sympathetic or not with 
Italy and Germany—we are in a favourable economic position. 
We can say to them that we were dependent upon them four years 
ago; this year they are dependent upon us. If wedo not want to 
sell in Germany or Italy, then we can sell on Amsterdam or Liver- 
pool or Stockholm, or wherever it may be, and we shall now get 
free Devisen.”” I have emphasised this at considerable length 
because to my mind it is this one influence of rising prices and 
expanding markets which has caught the totalitarian States short 
of materials on the one hand, and on the other hand has improved 
the economic position of their potential clients. 

The upshot of all this has been that political and economic 
tension in Central Europe has noticeably declined. When I 
spoke to Czech politicians and economists last October they were 
nervous. To-day they are not so nervous. They are not wildly 
optimistic. You have to take leave of your senses to-day to be 
wildly optimistic about the situation in Central Europe. It is 
quite possible that at any time a dictator will run amok. Indeed, 
it is our great danger to-day (and also that of the totalitarian 
States) that the head of a totalitarian State may suddenly lose his 
senses. You can impress upon the head of a totalitarian State, 
perhaps, that it would be better economically if such and such a 
political policy were followed. But you cannot ensure that he 
will act on rational assumptions. All these smaller countries 
are aware of that. They are all looking towards Paris and 
London. They all say: ‘‘ We should be happier if we saw some 
indication of what Paris and London propose to do economically 
and politically ; but this we do know, that the economic situation 
is not as favourable as it was to the totalitarian States. The 
second thing we know is that our position is very much better.” 
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Now, out of these two things it is not very difficult to deduce a 
certain amount of optimism. But that optimism has not gone to 
their heads. They have a little more economic wherewithal to 
face possible contingencies; and at the same time the countries 
from which those contingencies may arise are not so favourably 
placed economically. The two things together give grounds for a 
certain amount of cautious optimism. 

In conclusion, I want to draw together the threads of my 
argument. As you go farther from Vienna, Budapest, Prague and 
Belgrade, you see them in perspective: first of all their politics 
and economics, secondly you glimpse the larger canvas, where 
wider lines, harsher colours, are drawn. If you go to Warsaw, for 
example, you feel at once that you are removed from the Central 
European cockpit. But you are not removed from the dangers. 
The situation in Poland to-day politically and economically is 
almost the same as the situation in Central Europe. However 
much the Poles may say: ‘‘ You see, our position is quite different 
from the position of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria, and these other unfortunate countries who form the 
arena for the disputes of the Great Powers. Our position is that 
nobody wants to take us and we do not want to take anybody. 
We are surrounded on the one side by a régime for which we have 
no particular liking, and on the other by another régime for which 
we have no particular liking either. The lucky thing is that 
the two régimes dislike each other intensely. Consequently we 
benefit from both. All we have to do is to play our cards now in 
this direction, now in that, and with a judicious amount of 
exacerbation on this side and on the other we can keep our situa- 
tion fairly comfortable. The economic problem is the thing which 
preoccupies us.’’ Well, you are not very long in Warsaw before 
you find that that is not quite true. In fact the Central European 
problem preoccupies the Poles to a considerable extent. And 
there is a fairly obvious economic explanation of it. If Czecho- 
slovakia were obliterated from the map, the industrial region of 
Poland would lie at the mercy of whatever Power obliterated 
Czechoslovakia. The Polish “ Corridor,” the only outlet for that 
industrial region, would be worthless. The Silesia—Gdynia rail- 
way, built with French money, and costing quite a lot, would be 
worthless. The industrial backbone of Poland would be broken. 
The whole terrain would lie at the mercy of whatever Power liked 
to step in from its advantageous position in Czechoslovakia. The 
Poles know this, and they do not like talking about it. That is 
natural. But a good deal of this chevauchant attitude of Poland 
No. 4.—VOL. XVI. S 
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during the last two or three years is explicable in terms of the 
Central European problem, not of the Russo-German problem at 
all. Idonot think that Poland is as preoccupied as we think, nor 
need she be as preoccupied as we think, over the possibility of a 
clash between Germany and Russia. 

The thing which is really preoccupying Poland, and quite 
rightly, is the possibility of a breakdown—amilitary, economic, 
political or otherwise—in Austria and Czechoslovakia. If any- 
thing happens there, if there is a war or aggression, if there is a 
complete refashioning of the economic structure of those countries, 
then Poland’s industrial basin is absolutely at the mercy of the 
Power that is strong and has the hegemony over Central Europe. 
And Poland is a nation of thirty-four million people, with a 
natural increase of population in 1936 of four hundred and twenty 
thousand, a natural increase which is still increasing each year. 
Of these, about twenty-five to twenty-six million are peasants 
dependent upon their exports; and the whole of the rest of the 
country’s consumption of industrial goods is dependent upon this 
one industrial area of Poland. One hardly needs to mention the 
strategical situation of Poland. In these circumstances the Poles 
look, I think, with more anxious eyes towards the south than they 
do towards the Baltic, to Danzig, or even to the “ Corridor.” 
They say: ‘‘ Well, we know that if the Corridor goes, that is the 
end. We do not think it is going yet. We do not think that it is 
going first. But we do think that if anything happens to the 
south, and our industrial area—our Achilles heel—is threatened, 
then there is no need for anybody to worry about the Corridor, or 
Danzig, or the Silesia~Gdynia railway. They can all be struck 
and destroyed from Silesia itself.”” Point is added to this argu- 
ment, this series of preoccupations, by the expiry in July of the 
Upper Silesia Convention which has been running for fifteen years. 
The Poles are fairly optimistic. They know that if a plebiscite 
were held they would get a majority. But just as in Europe 
to-day there is no more question of the sanctity of treaties, so 
there is really no more question of the results of plebiscites. The 
real point is, what is likely to happen in the various strategical 
regions from which dangers might come? And arguing from 
those premises, the Poles have no very great difficulty in keeping 
their eyes on Central Europe rather than on Danzig. That 
explains, perhaps, why Colonel Beck quite light-heartedly accepted 
the responsibility from the Committee of Three for negotiating 
with Germany over Danzig. I do not think Danzig is the danger. 

Where, then, do these half-economic, half-political arguments 
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and facts lead us? First of all, I think there is the greater 
possibility of economic co-operation in a very dangerous political 
area of Europe. Secondly, and this is a very important point, 
this possibility has arisen among States who are free and willing 
to do it for themselves, not pressed by big Powers from behind for 
the purposes of the big Powers. The third point is this: the two 
totalitarian States which constitute the real danger in Central 
Europe—the two totalitarian States who have given us the term 
“the Rome-Berlin axis” to think about—are in a weaker 
economic position to-day than they have ever been. [rom all 
the evidence one can gain, and in all quarters, there seems to be 
common agreement upon that. There is exhaustion of reserve 
assets, reduction of key stocks for key industries, and so on. 
Now, from those facts alone one arrives at the old statement of 
alternatives; not a dilemma, but merely a statement of alter- 
natives. Is it likely that a reasonable decision will be made? 
Or is it likely that acts of despair will be committed? Which will 
it be? You can judge that statement of alternatives for your- 
selves. You can select which alternative you like on merely 
economic premises, or on the political. Perhaps the only way one 
can select it is by knowing the psychology of the two people 
concerned: the Duce and Fiihrer. That, I am afraid, I do not 
know. But everybody to whom I talked, in a matter of six or 
seven countries, everybody whom I saw a second time recently 
compared with six months ago, put the same point to me more 
strongly. The most favourable political act that could be done 
for Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe to-day is to 


increase trade. If the French and the British—and, in fact, all 


the countries who have free currencies, a free exchange, no 
exchange controls and little economic control—expanded trade, 
then the political situation in Europe would be very much easier, 
and especially in Central Europe. 

It is interesting that, for the first time in my knowledge during 
the last seven years, and I have been going there every year, I 
have found people in the danger spots of Europe talking about 
relieving political tension by increasing trade, and willing to go a 
certain amount of the road with other countries. Some of those 
countries, as in the case of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, one might 
say were almost sworn enemies; but not so much sworn enemies 
to-day that they cannot see where their economic interests lie. 
To my mind the only question that remains for the democracies 
of Europe outside this belt is: ‘‘ Are they prepared, able, willing, 
to take their part and play their part in purely economic develop- 
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ment?” This, more than anything else, has the possibility of 
relieving the political tension in the most tense parts of the 
Continent. It is a question which I can only put; I cannot 
resolve it; and I do not suppose anyone can resolve it; but it 
gives us in Great Britain, as it is giving the statesmen of France 
and the United States and Scandinavia, furiously to think. Our 
foreign policy, our interests, depend upon these two things in these 
dangerous areas of Europe: on the one hand, there is the inherent 
strength of the small States among themselves; on the other hand, 
the strength of the two totalitarian States, who have boasted that 
they will make European politics revolve about the Rome- 
Berlin axis. The latter have decided to try their strength. Will 
the democracies collaborate, too ? 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. W. NorMAN Ewer (in the Chair) asked to what extent the 
stoppage or deflection of trade caused by sanctions had had a lasting 
effect on Italy. Had that trade, after the lifting of sanctions, flowed 
back into its normal channels ? 


Mr. Hutton replied that, as far as one could be informed from 
Italy, which was not extremely far, they had lost about 70 per cent. of 
trade through sanctions; but that was only a rough figure. They 
had now got back not more than half of what they had lost. For 
practically a year they had been running with a deficit on the trade 
account for each month. This deficit had been sufficient to force the 
Italian authorities to sell securities in Paris, Zurich, Amsterdam and 
New York, but not London. 

An enormous number of securities held by private citizens had been 
commandeered by the Government. Those citizens got back other 
bonds inside Italy. The figure given to the speaker for this deficit 
was something of the order of five million poundsa month. This was a 
considerable amount for Italy. The public gold reserve had been used 
as window-dressing. There were still twenty to thirty million pounds’ 
worth of securities that could still be sold. Then they would fall back 
on the gold reserve. All this excluded the internal economic subsidies 
to different industries, which were thereby enabled to undercut foreign 
competition, especially in the South American market. The general 
situation of foreign trade was extremely bad. 


Sir WILLIAM GOODE said what a pleasure it was to hear someone 
who knew his job and took the trouble to go to the countries concerned 
and speak with all shades and classes of opinion. 

He would like to mention a statement! made by Count Bethlen in 
the Hungarian Parliament a week ago, which put in a practical and 


1 Pester Lloyd, 21st April, 1937. 
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concrete form the general conclusions mentioned by the speaker. 
It was the most remarkable statement made by a Hungarian authority 
for at least fourteen years. Speaking on the Budget Debate, Count 
Bethlen said that for the last four years Hungary had been to some 
extent supported by the Rome Protocols, as Hungarian wheat had been 
assured of a higher price in Italy. Signs of a World Economic Con- 
ference were beginning to show themselves, though as yet very in- 
distinctly. That gave Hungary time to prepare a scheme to secure its 
economic structure. He considered the best thing for Hungary would 
be a preference system to embrace all Central European countries. 
It was ridiculous that some next-door neighbour could not buy 
Hungarian wheat and imported wheat from the Argentine. His idea 
was to have something similar to England’s system of colonial pre- 
ference. It was the Government’s duty to prepare something on 
these lines and be ready to take the necessary diplomatic steps when 
the time came. First the present economic restrictions must be 
removed, as preferential agreements could not run parallel with quotas 
and counter-quotas. A further essential condition was a settlement of 
Hungary’s foreign debts, and this, again, would be possible only if the 
country had a sufficiently favourable trade balance to care for the debt 
service. Another necessity was that the National Bank should be 
supported in its work of maintaining the stability of the pengd. He 
thought the time had come to arrive at an arrangement regarding the 
foreign debt. It would also be a good thing to consider a lowering of 
the protective customs duties on industrial manufactures, for the 
circumstances had changed fundamentally since 1921—at that time 
Hungary’s industries were weak while agriculture was very prosperous. 
Now the tables had been turned. The Prime Minister, replying to 
Count Beihlen, agreed as to the desirability of a Central European 
preference system, but the great difficulty was that these countries 
were obliged to import raw materials. He did not allude to the question 
of a foreign debt settlement. Sir William asked Mr. Hutton what he 
thought of Count Bethlen’s speech and the Hungarian Prime Minister’s 
reply. 

Mr. Hutton replied that the economic significance of Count 
Bethlen’s statement was very great. It bore out the report that a 
commercial treaty between Hungary and Czechoslovakia was practically 
ready for signature; Czechoslovakia was obviously intended by the 
reference to a neighbour country importing wheat from the Argentine. 
Whether Hungary would be wise to press for an entire Central European 
preference system at the moment was another matter. In the case of 
the colonial preference system the British Commonwealth was more or 
less a single political unit. It would be awkward for Britain if the 
Scandinavian countries or the South-Eastern European countries 
declared themselves single units in economics, thus waiving the most- 
favoured-nation clause with regard to those countries. This they 
would have a perfect right to do according to our own Ottawa pre- 
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cedent. That was why he thought it better, at the present moment, to 
concentrate on extending trade over the widest possible area, rather 
than grudgingly to waive the most-favoured-nation clause for 
Scandinavia, but not for Belgium; over Central Europe, but not for 
Bulgaria or Greece. 


Mr. C. H. LUKE said that the speaker had mentioned the fact that 
the Central and South-Eastern European countries, Germany and Italy 
excluded, would like a closer economic rapprochement with Great Britain 
and France. In view of his statement regarding the economic state of 
both Germany and Italy did he not think that that would lead to war 
with one or both of those countries ? 


Mr. HutTTOoN said that there were two independent answers to that 
question. Either one must assume that Germany and Italy were 
once again going to take their place in a freer trading system, or one 
must assume that they were not. Whether they did or not did not lie 
in the power of an economist in those countries to decide. The matter 
would be decided in the purely political background. Therefore the 
question of war being made by either of those countries did not really 
depend upon a greater amount of collaboration between Great Britain, 
France and Central and South-Eastern Europe; because if Germany 
and Italy were going to come into a wider European economic system, 
that system had got to be started somewhere. If it began by being 
more attractive to England and France, it might increase the pressure 
upon Germany and Italy to join it. This did not necessarily make for 
peace; because the decision for peace or war would not be taken upon 
that basis. But it did make the way easier, if the will to peace were 
there. It was very important to-day to make it attractive to come 
into a wider and freer economic system; and the easiest way of 
beginning was to start with those countries who were not completely 
tied up in the economic apparatus of totalitarian States. 


Mr. M. ZvEGINTSOV said that he would like to take the point made 
by the last speaker further and ask for more explanation. With the 
rise in prices the world was becoming more and more divided into 
Haves and Have-Nots. The very factors which were tending to 
improve the conditions of the Central European countries both politic- 
ally and economically were acting adversely on Italy and Germany. 
Not only were the forced loans extorted from those countries by Dr. 
Schacht coming to an end, but also he had now to pay something like 
25 or 30 per cent. more for wheat and foodstuffs, and nearly double for 
copper and other metals. The same thing applied to Signor Mussolini. 
Therefore the more this collaboration and political appeasement took 
place with those countries who were struggling out of the totalitarian 
net (undoubtedly the best place to start) the wider became the gulf 
between these two sets of countries. The speaker had included 
Germany in his recent trip. Could he say what were the repercussions, if 
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any, of this state of affairs in that country? Dr. Schacht, while not 
perhaps an opportunist, might pardonably feel that when Hitler and 
Goering went he would like still to be there ready to sign on the dotted 
line if anybody offered him a loan. On the other hand what was the 
feeling among the extremists of the Party? 


Mr. Hutton replied that that was the kernel of the whole affair. 
His impression in Berlin had been that the acute shortage of key raw 
materials, which had even gone to such lengths that men employed in 
key factories had been discharged and unemployment had thereby 
risen, was acting as a damper on the extremists’ political zeal. The 
remarks of Dr. Schacht made recently at Brussels, and the official 
communication which Mr. Lansbury was able to publish from Herr 
Hitler, had probably more behind them than was at present realised. 
The situation there was extremely acute. He had spoken with a 
diplomat well able to judge of things military and strategic whose 
opinion was that Germany could not stand up even to a small war for 
more than six months. If one could judge by economic evidences, 
the amount of food the worker could get in Germany, its quality, the 
standard of living, the stamina of new recruits, this seemed true. 
Germany was in the position that she could not go to war except as an 
act of suicidal despair. Such an act could not be ruled out, of course. 
But it was the speaker’s impression that this kind of act would be much 
more likely to be done by Italy than Germany. It was true that the 
rise in prices had a different effect on the smaller countries from that 
on the totalitarian States; and it was also true that this gulf would 
widen, and had done so already. Things were already more acute in 
the latter States than they had been nine months ago. But whether 
the dictators of those countries could drive their populations to a 
suicidal act of despair was quite another thing. The economic situa- 
tion in those countries had reached the point where the people were 
aware of the sacrifices of peace. If they were then asked to make the 
sacrifice of war, they might have the war; but they would not be able 
to make it last very long, and they might not win it. From various 
conversations in Germany the speaker had concluded that in the event 
of war, owing to the economic structure of the country alone, a certain 
amount of dislocation would at once set in. There was already disloca- 
tion in key industries. There were also acute shortages and dislocation 
in the agricultural areas owing to the self-sufficiency programme; 
and in the towns, a lack of pig meat, poultry and eggs. 

The speaker had heard that the relations between General Goering 
and Dr. Schacht had improved. Up till now the latter had been the 
scapegoat; in future it would be General Goering. He was in charge 
of the foreign exchange control, and of the Four Years Plan. These 
were now Party mechanisms. Dr. Schacht was quite prepared to 
travel abroad and suggest the freeing of trade, as long as the more 
ungainly babies were carried at home. 

The other end of the Rome—Berlin axis, Italy, was more important ; 
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because while Italy had a lower standard of living than Germany and 
was much less industrialised, her possibilities of running herself on an 
economic self-sufficiency programme were infinitely less than those of 
Germany. There were some things that by no stress of human 
imagination or ingenuity could Italy ever manufacture for herself. 
They were important things; and she had to have the foreign trade to 
buy them. The Abyssinian war was still being paid for. It was not 
merely a question of defaulting on the internal debt, but of finding the 
wherewithal to keep the soldiers in Abyssinia—which meant food and 
ships and materials. The situation of Italy was known all over Central 
Europe; and Central European countries were much more concerned 
about the actions of Signor Mussolini than about those of Herr Hitler. 
The speaker thought that the situation was such that if the two 
dictators were offered a ‘‘ golden bridge ’’—he did not mean a loan— 
over which they could elegantly and without loss of face retrace their 
steps, they would probably do so. 


Miss M. Currey asked whether Germany was importing raw 
materials from Russia, and if so in what quantities. 

Secondly, she would like to know whether the speaker could give a 
reason why the internal conditions of Germany and Italy were so 
different. She had been to Italy recently, and the price of food, 
except for meat, had not risen; in Florence it had gone down a little, 
and in Rome was a little higher owing to the presence of foreigners in 
enormous numbers. At the beginning of the sanctions period there 
had been some difficulty in getting second-grade eggs from Yugoslavia, 
but very soon matters had been arranged satisfactorily, and goods of all 
kinds had continued to arrive in Italy from that country during 
practically the whole of the sanctions period. She had found an 
abundance of good food in Italy, and wondered at the apparent 
difference in the internal condition of two countries when the lecturer 
described their economic difficulties as being so alike. 


Mr. Hutton replied that German imports from the U.S.S.R. had 
declined very much during the last eighteen months. At no time had 
the economic convention been denounced by Germany. It was still 
valid, and the credit agreement for facilitating this trade was still 
running and would probably be renewed. There were no trade 
difficulties between the two countries, except that Russia was not 
particularly interested in supplying Germany if she could obtain orders 
from other countries. Russia, of course, was finding other kinds of 
exports to put upon the world market than she had seven years ago— 
notably gold. 

As to the speaker’s remarks on the standard of living in Italy, her 
impression was important; but he had been speaking of the economic 
structure, the chief key industries of the country, especially with a view 
to the possibilities of war. Italy had a great peasant population, who 
could live quite well on a very modest standard of living—the standard 
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of living of forty or fifty years ago. For a foreigner who had money to 
spend, obviously there was food to be bought. In Germany he had 
been able to find plenty to eat, to go to the cafés, the Zoo, and the 
Opera. But that gave him no idea of the standard of living of a 
Diisseldorf worker. It was possible that even the workers had not yet 
suffered so very much from the fall in the standard of living. Never- 
theless, the situation of Germany’s and Italy’s national economic 
structures remained desperate. It was possible to find the where- 
withal to prevent people from starving; but war could not be waged 
on that basis. Iron and steel were needed; machinery had to function 
more or less in perfect order. You had not only to give a peasant some 
bread and olive oil for his mid-day meal, but to export the olive oil and 
even the wheat so as to get necessary raw materials. Italy had im- 
ported wheat from Hungary and sold it at a loss on Amsterdam in 
order to get raw materials; and Germany had done the same sort of 
thing. The state of the key industries and that of the central bank- 
ing systems in both countries was the only possible key to the real 
economic situation in Italy and Germany. This situation was more 
serious to-day than at any time since the Nazi régime came into power, 
or since the “ forward ”’ foreign policy of Mussolini developed in 1932. 


Mr. G. SOLOVEYTCHIK said that he wished to challenge the speaker’s 
statement that either Herr Hitler or Signor Mussolini would be pre- 
pared to cross a golden bridge if it were offered to them in order to save 
their faces. There was no evidence to warrant so sweeping a statement. 
If it were true that at the beginning of the régime Mussolini inflicted 
his will upon an unwilling population, it was equally true that now he 
had the whole of Italy behind him, and sanctions and the Abyssinian 
affair had largely contributed to that situation, While Herr Hitler, far 
from forcing upon the Germans an unpopular and alien régime, had, and 
it was Germany’s and Europe’s misfortune, found the form, the words 
and the system to express that which to the vast majority of Germans 
was profoundly congenial. vena loan, which the speaker had brushed 
aside, would not help the Germans or Italians very much. The situa- 
tion was very grave, and it was a question of the psychological back- 
ground and hysterical temperament of these two nations; the more 
concessions were made by the democratic Powers the more would Herr 
Hitler’s and Signor Mussolini’s ambitions grow. 

The speaker had said that Poland was acutely aware of the situation 
on her Czechoslovak frontier, but as yet the Poles had done nothing 
to improve their extremely strained. relations with Czechoslovakia. 
Those relations were very bad, partly because the Poles considered the 
Czechs as an inferior branch of the Slav race, and they showed no signs 
of wishing a rapprochement. This was remarkable when one considered 
that a German invasion of the Danubian basin would be a death blow 
to Poland. The Poles realised that it was in their interest to keep the 
Russo-German conflict going as long as possible. One thing that 


greatly helped to perpetuate that conflict was the Franco-Soviet pact, 
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and yet the Poles seemed to object to it more than to anything else. 
Could the speaker throw any light upon these matters in view of his 
recent trip? 


Mr. Hutton said that one big reason why the Poles disliked the 
treaty with the Czechs was that the result was that the Corridor 
question had been temporarily settled, and the most dangerous spot in 
Europe had become the Czech frontier with Germany. Now the Poles 
did not want to be involved in that area. Secondly the relations 
between Warsaw and Prague had improved through a third capital, 
through Bucharest, and by the French pressure upon Warsaw in the 
last six to nine months. It would not be surprising if the main 
difficulties were settled by some sort of formula within the next six 
months. 

But the driving force behind Polish policy to-day, and this might 
explain their aversion to the Franco-Soviet pact, was not the building 
up of an overwhelming combination, in which Poland would participate, 
to ring round Germany, but to build up a cordon sanitaire between 
Germany and Russia. Naturally Poland and Roumania could not do 
very much by themselves, but the heady wine of self-assertion, of which 
the Poles had drunk freely, was difficult to get over. Their reply, when 
asked what they would do, was always: “‘ Nothing; just sit still; 
remain neutral; and man the frontiers, of course.” They wanted 
to preserve good relations with Czechoslovakia, and to improve them 
if possible. But they did not want any dealings with the Little Entente, 
which they regarded as rather rickety. They wanted to sit still and 
play the Russo-German battledore and shuttlecock as long as possible. 
It gave them a strategical advantage; but it seemed to the speaker 
rather like the strategical advantage of a lamb between two wolves. 
In the end the Poles would have to make a decision. At present they 
were not particularly anti-Czech. They even expressed sympathy 
with the Czech Government’s action over the Henlein party. They 
were intelligent enough to see that that was a test case, in a test area, of 
what might happen in Poland. The Silesian Convention came to an 
end this year. So the Polish attitude was naturally that national 
sovereignty must always be respected. They had, therefore, malgré 
eux, a certain sneaking sympathy with the Czech Government. 

Whether the two dictators would be prepared to make a dignified 
and not inelegant exit over a bridge, if one were provided, that, of 
course, was a matter of opinion. He might be hopelessly wrong; but 
it was his opinion that at the moment the German régime was not 
likely to explode outwards. If this were so, it must come to some sort 
of modus vivendi with the rest of the world. And if the rest of the 
world had the good sense to make economic co-operation a paying 
proposition, then it was not likely that the hotheads of the Party would 
get their way over the Reichswehr. Dr. Schacht had a great deal of 
influence, especially with big business men; and a large percentage of 
the German people had been told for four years that Herr Hitler’s and 
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the Party’s only policy was to bring peace. It would be rather 
difficult to turn round and suddenly tell them to go to war. A certain 
amount of psychological preparation was necessary for every lie. 
(That was a quotation from a book written by a dictator.) The stories 
against Czechoslovakia had died down. There was little mention now 
of the plague carrier of Bolshevism, and the Soviet aerodromes on 
Czech territory. 

The supreme problem for the democracies was not building up a 
combination against Germany or Italy, but to provide a safe get-away 
from war. This must be done, and done soon. In October next 
Germany was not going to have a particularly good harvest; and then 
unpleasant things might happen. A get-away must be found that was 
safely hedged with controls; because the written word could not be 
trusted any more. The other way, the act of despair, meant suicide 
for a great nation which had already committed suicide once within 
the last twenty-two years. It meant, moreover, the suicide of the 
dictatorial Party now in power. There was no effective opposition in 
either Italy or Germany to the dictatorial power. Grumbling there 
might be, but no effective opposition. Therefore, if there were a chance 
for the dictators to make a get-away from war and yet remain in power, 
it was probable they would take it. Hitler particularly would be more 
prepared to take this way out, because he was not a “‘ one-man-band.”’ 
Mussolini was. Hitler had an enormous industrial section of his 
country dependent on other factors than the home market, despite the 
Four Years Plan. He had a party headed by ambitious men; and he 
had deliberately taken care to place himself above Party questions. 
This meant that the Party proceeded on decisions that he himself did 
not necessarily take. He had thus been able to preserve a tran- 
scendental attitude. It would be difficult for him suddenly to act as 
if he were a “‘ one-man-band’”’; and probably he would not try to do so. 
The Reichswehr’s prestige and power inside Germany were coming back, 
after the blow they had suffered over the occupation of the Rhineland. 
Against that act they had advised, saying that France and England would 
do something. They had proved wrong; the Party right. Their 
influence, however, had been growing since then, and it was not likely 
} that the Fiihrer would suddenly launch a thunderbolt of war upon his 
people. The situation in Italy and in the Mediterranean, including the 
Spanish conflict, was much more difficult for us in Great Britain to 
gauge. 




















SOCIAL CHANGES IN TURKEY 


By FRAvLEIN LiLo LINKE 


THE other day I attended the lecture of a learned professor 
on Modern China. The professor was so anxious to give the 
necessary ‘‘ perspective ”’ to his description of present conditions 
that at the end of his allotted time he was still dealing with 
Marco Polo. I am not a scientist, and shall therefore take you 
straight into 1935, the year of my Turkish journey. But I have 
to ask forgiveness for the absence of all book-learning, which 
forces me to limit my lecture to a description of the things I 
saw and heard myself. 

The Turkish Government very kindly gave me permission to 
travel even in the eastern parts of Asia Minor, which are under 
military control and to which foreigners are only rarely admitted. 
Thus I was able to traverse the country from the Black Sea to 
the Syrian frontier in the south, and from Smyrna to the 
Russian frontier in the east. In the western half of the 
country I travelled by railway, and in the eastern by. motor-car 
and on lorries—the railway there is only under construction. I 
stayed in villages and small provincial towns, at Ankara, the 
new capital, and Istanbul, the old; and in doing so I passed 
through many climates, landscapes and centuries. But nowhere, 
not even at Ankara, did I find the contrasts more sharply ex- 
pressed, the past, the present and the future closer to each 
other, than at Kayseri, and it is therefore of this place and the 
problems with which it has to deal that I shall first speak, as a 
typical example of what is going on in Turkey to-day. 

Kayseri, the Biblical Cesarea, is a town of some 50,000 
inhabitants, right in the heart of the country. I need not deal 
with its long history; it was once important as a meeting point 
of the caravans coming from many directions, and as the seat 
of rich wool merchants whose sheep grazed on the endless plateau 
surrounding the town. Some beautiful ruins and mosques 
remain as signs of its former glory, and some large whitewashed 
houses with overhanging balconies built for the wealthy mer- 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 4th, 1937; Mrs. Vyvyan Adams 
ia the Chair. 
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chants; but the majority of the buildings are as modest and 
shabby as in any other Turkish, or I might say Oriental, town. 
There are bazaars and a market-place, one or two modern build- 
ings and a monument of Atatiirk which appears quite out of 
place. The crowds in the street are poorly dressed, and the 
women wear large cotton charshafs and are heavily veiled. And 
wherever you go, almost without lifting your eyes, you see the 
snow-clad pyramid of the Ercias Dagh, a former volcano, which 
rises with surprising suddenness against the clear sky. 

In 1933 the railway line pushing eastward from Ankara 
reached the town and, almost without taking breath, continued 
its way past Kayseri, to halt for the time being at Sivas. 
Approximately at the same time a German company constructed 
a short north-western connection with a benzine-driven, one-van 
train to the second main west-eastern line farther south. Thus 
the town was in the course of a few years deprived of its inde- 
pendent life and seclusion and, it seemed, was doomed to become 
a small provincial railway junction, hard hit by the world crisis 
and the general economic transformation, when the Government 
decided to set up one of the largest industrial enterprises to be 
erected under the State five-year plan just outside the town on 
the other side of the railway line. 

I arrived there late one evening in June, when within half 
an hour a bitterly cold night followed almost without transition 
a hot and dust-clouded day. A Chevrolet took me straight over 
a bumpy road to the nearby factory. It was in the last stages of 
construction, a vast enterprise which started production in 
September 1935 and is now spinning, weaving and dyeing about 
a quarter of Turkey’s consumption in rough cotton cloth, chiefly 
used by peasants and soldiers. 

To me, that night, it seemed as if I had suddenly been taken 
to Hollywood, where fantastic constructions had been set up for 
another ‘‘ Things to Come.” Columns, chimneys, tremendous 
sheds with queer-shaped roofs, and the ground torn open by a 
thousand sewage-workers, an incredible confusion of ditches and 
heaps of sand, wires, cables, odd pieces of machinery, and the whole 
so badly lit that I stumbled again and again. Once I stepped on a 
dark bundle on the ground which began to move under my feet— 
one of the workers was sleeping there, wrapped in a ragged quilt. 

When I reached the canteen, my eyes fell on a large picture 
of Atatiirk confronted by one of Lenin, and between them hung 
broad red streamers with an inscription in Turkish and Russian : 
“ Long live the Turkish—Russian friendship.”” I later discovered 
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that I had not come across the headquarters of a Turkish Com- 
munist party, but that the cotton Kombinat was the first great 
enterprise of Turkish—Russian economic collaboration. 

Now, keeping in mind the town as a background, which were 
the problems by which the Kayseri Bez Fabrikasi was confronted ? 
The most important, of course, is that of finding suitable workers, 
and here you have to distinguish between the male and female 
workers, both of whom present their own difficulties. Let me 
first deal with the men. 

Turkish industry could only develop after the abolition of 
the capitulations. Until the breakdown of the Ottoman Empire 
all manufactured goods were imported duty-free from certain 
countries abroad. In Turkey itself Greeks and Armenians held 
the positions of merchants and bankers. The Turks were 
peasants, soldiers, civil servants and rulers of the country, but 
had never been in contact with capitalism, nor had they developed 
a capitalist mentality. When, in October 1923, after the War of 
Independence, the Republic was established, and Turkey, in 
her desire to become independent from foreign nations, decided 
to build up her own industry, the State had no choice but to 
take matters into its own hands and become the leading and 
most important entrepreneur. _ 

Where, then, could the necessary workers be found? There 
existed only very small groups which had as yet come in contact 
with any organised work; for instance, those men who had 
been working in the few Istanbul factories and workshops, those 
who had worked in the coal mines at the Black Sea coast, and 
those working on the cotton fields in the south. They all had 
certain things in common. They did not believe that man is 
born to work and be proud of it, they had no feeling for the 
continuity of work and its discipline. 

The moment they had succeeded in saving a small amount 
(which was possible in spite of their low wages, since they only 
spent a few coppers daily on a handful of olives and bread or 
rice and slept under the most primitive shelters imaginable) 
they left off working, stretching what they had until necessity 
forced them back under the yoke, or returning home to their 
villages and living on what the soil and the labour of their 
womenfolk provided for them. In the latter case the savings 
were spent on luxuries, tea, coffee, sugar, salt, or some garments. 
But the larger part had to be handed over with embittered 
resignation to the tax-collector, who with unfailing regularity 
found his way even to the remotest places. 
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If the workers had, after such a breathing spell, returned to 
the same factory or coal mine or cotton field, all might have 
been well. But these men carried the nomad spirit into their 
work and were here to-day and there to-morrow. They came 
from Erzurum and Sivas and Konya to work hundreds of miles 
away for the rich cotton-farmers around Adana, and on hearing 
of a chance to earn a few piastres more some fifty miles farther 
off, they set out in small groups at the end of their weekly engage- 
ment, with their chosen headman, who acted as negotiator. 

Not only did the newly established Government factories, or 
the companies responsible for the railway construction, have to 
“break in” these workers, but they had to fall back on simple 
peasants for their manual labourers. I got an idea of the diffi- 
culties involved in this when I watched the men arriving for 
work at the Kayseri factory. Since the factory as such was not 
yet working, these men were occupied as building and sewage 
workers and so on. Imagine two thousand men of the type I 
described arriving at a certain hour, many of them having spent 
the night wrapped up in their quilts and lying somewhere in the 
open, dressed in ragged garments, half European, half produced 
in the country, of handwoven cloth or sheepskins. To wall in 
the human flood temporary gates and fences had been put up. 
A strict control was necessary, if for no other reason than to 
keep account for the paying of wages, which the men received at 
intervals of a month, partly to force them to stay, but also 
because otherwise the labour involved in keeping their accounts 
would be greater still. 

How can you control two thousand men, who at that time 
had no family name (meanwhile a family name has become 
obligatory), who could neither read nor write, and who could 
see no justification for the discipline and control they had to 
undergo? In the beginning each worker’s name was taken 
down by a clerk. Thus the control took from two to three 
hours each time. There was not a day without revolts, and, 
characteristically enough, the overseers who were attacked and 
beaten were always those who had treated the men most decently. 

Then check clocks were installed. But the men got hope- 
lessly mixed up with their cards, and the confusion threatened 
to be greater than ever. One of the men supervising the control 
went mad, and I am not surprised. Then a German engineer 
was charged with organising the affair, and the first thing he did 
was to make the men sew their numbers to the lapels of their 
coats, and the overseers themselves carried out the clocking-off. 
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When another revolt broke out, the same German engineer 
threw himself among the mass of fighting men and tore the 
numbers off the lapels of those he considered responsible. Then 
he tore up their cards in front of their eyes, which meant that 
the men were sacked and lost all claim to their wages. 

There were other difficulties to be dealt with. The men, 
perhaps under the influence of those from Kayseri whose cunning 
and cleverness in business are proverbial, carried away every- 
thing that could be moved—nails, odd bits of wire, old sacks, 
tools, and so on. Thus every evening they had to be searched, 
which prolonged the tedious procedure. But, partly as a triumph 
of organisation, partly because the men grew used to it, 
the time of the control was reduced to about three-quarters of 
an hour, and the engineer was optimistic enough to mention half 
an hour as the future maximum. 

Now, if these measures were the only ones taken to bring 
about the necessary transformation, I would view it with extreme 
disapproval and apprehension. But from what I explained 
before, it is clear that the factory has to offer these men positive 
advantages to keep them from throwing up their jobs and going 
home. Great efforts have to be made to convince them that 
they will be better off working than idling about in their 
mud huts. 

The factory at Kayseri was itself a pleasant place, very light, 
well-aired, and with all modern conveniences: shower baths, 
cloak-rooms, canteens with well-cooked, cheap food. The men 
had an eight-hour day, comparatively good wages, judged by 
Turkish standards; the plans for a workers’ housing estate large 
enough to give accommodation to begin with for seven hundred 
families were already completed and were to be executed as 
soon as the building of the factory was finished. But the cause 
of my sincerest admiration was the enormous sports ground, 
an exact copy of the stadium at Cologne as they proudly told 
me. There were football fields, tennis-courts, a swimming-pool, 
riding grounds, a gymnasium, and so on. And they were so 
ingeniously worked into the factory grounds that the men could 
hardly avoid falling into the swimming-pool when they walked 
towards the exit to go home from work. 

But even these things would not alone have satisfied me. A 
sports ground can be a sports ground, but it can also be a barrack 
yard, set up to turn the workers into submissive soldiers of 
industry. Somehow, I thought, the men will have to pay for 

it. I discussed my scruples with the director of the Kayseri 
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factory. He explained that the aim was to turn these men 
neither into robots nor into a class-conscious proletariat, but 
into self-respecting citizens who would be aware of the fact that 
the factory was owned by the State, and therefore was their 
property, and that the better they worked, the better they 
would live themselves. This factory was not merely an indus- 
trial enterprise, but a model school, and would not, therefore, 
be a paying proposition for quite a time. The men were not only 
being educated unconsciously by their surroundings and the 
mode of work, but also in special classes, by collective activities 
such as social and educational clubs, by various sports, by a 
co-operative which they would work themselves, and so on. 
Seventy of the foremen had had a year’s training in Russia, 
where they had been taught the technical side of their work, 
and had also learnt how to deal with their men and how to 
encourage them. They were going to try out Russian educa- 
tional experiments, and he said that if I came back in five years’ 
time I might judge of the result for myself. The director was 
confident that things would move in the right direction. 

From what I saw in these classes, on the sports grounds, 
and among the younger people, I have as yet no reason to doubt 
the justification of his optimism. It is quite true that judgment 
has to be reserved for a later date. I ought to add that strikes 
and lock-outs are forbidden, but this law is as yet of no topical 
interest. 


So much for the men. Now, a factory of this kind is largely 
dependent on the labour of women. If the men leave their 
homes and go to work hundreds of miles away, this can as a rule 
not be expected of the women. The factory has therefore to 
rely on the women in the neighbourhood. I have already 
mentioned that the women in Kayseri are still heavily veiled, and 
you can from that fact draw certain conclusions as to their 
Weltanschauung. I had the honour of being invited to a wedding 
at Kayseri. It was a rich house, in which the women still had a 
whole wing to themselves. The wedding was celebrated during 
a whole week (it is sometimes a costly business to keep up tradi- 
tion), and that afternoon the women were invited. Hidden 
away in a room at the side, a band of three men was playing. 
The women had taken off their veils, and admired the bridal 
outfit, which was arranged in the hall—dresses, underwear, a 
suit, a coat, nightdresses, bed linen, in a mixture of I913 with 
cheap, but for Turkey expensive, 1928. The bride was a girl 
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of fifteen who was going to marry a cousin of eighteen to whom 
she had been promised when she was a mere toddler. Thus, 
conveniently, the money remained in the same family. The 
mother told proudly that the bridegroom had not been allowed 
to see the bride’s face for the last three years, 7.e., since she was 
wearing the veil. “‘ Thus he will desire her more,” she said. 
The bride, a nice though rather plain-looking girl, seemed 
pleased, and assured me that she was glad that she would remain 
her husband’s only wife, since the Government had forbidden 
polygamy. When I asked her why she accepted the new time 
in one way and rejected it in another, for instance by still sticking 
to the veil, she shrugged her shoulders. She had never thought 
about it. It might be interesting for the scientist to find out in 
how far all of us live in two contradictory worlds, and at what 
moment we become conscious of the fact and draw conclusions. 

In order to avoid a wrong impression, I ought perhaps to 
point out again that Kayseri is especially backward. Very 
cleverly Atatiirk avoided forbidding the veil as he forbade the 
fez. Men might submit to the orders of their national hero, 
but the adoration of a woman is turned into revolt if a law tries 
to interfere with her customs. (Or am I mistaken, and would 
the men have revolted if the veil had been torn away?) There 
is, however, a provision which entitles provincial governors to 
declare the prohibition of the veil if enough women in their 
vilayet have already abandoned it. In some parts of the country 
I travelled for a week without seeing a single veil. Once I walked 
with a pretty girl of sixteen (who, by the way, was drum-major 
of the Girl Guides) through the streets of Malatya, when she 
pointed laughingly at a young man on the other side of the 
road. She had been promised to him by her busybody of a 
mother, but flatly refused to become engaged. She was pre- 
paring for her matriculation, and wanted to study medicine at 
Istanbul. 

At Kayseri the women refused to work in the same room or 
on the same premises with men. Yet a number of young girls 
had broken away from their families and offered their services. 
There were others from the surrounding villages, and the director 
thought that once the first hundred or two hundred were earning 
regular wages, others would want to follow them. Here, too, a 
carefully planned education was being carried out. The girls 
shared certain outdoor sports with the boys and had proper 
lessons—reading and writing, of course, but also technical lessons 
connected with their work, and those under industrial age, 1.e., 
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younger than fourteen, were kept in a kind of kindergarten. 
The director had written to Russia for two forewomen under 
whose special care these young girls would be; they would have 
a doctor to supervise their health, and the older ones could, if 
they wanted, get a room in a large boarding-house which was 
to be erected close to the factory grounds. A similar house was 
to be built for the boys. My fears as to the advisability of this 
neighbourhood were waved aside. “ We will plant them straight 
into a healthy, active life, taking the whole stride at once. As 
to the result, we have to hope for the best.” 

I do not wish to deal extensively with the position of women. 
Hundreds of articles have been written, hundreds of lectures 
given about it, and from what I said you will be able to paint 
the picture for yourself. You know that all professions are open 
to women, that there are judges, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
deputies, and that everywhere the principle of equal pay for 
equal work has been recognised. The women are among the 
most active and progressive members of the community, so much 
so that in certain quarters the men are already beginning to 
grumble, and, to my mind, jealousy of this kind is the sincerest 
compliment. 


I have so far almost exclusively spoken of the workers at 
Kayseri. But there is another group of men of equal importance 
and with problems of their own—the engineers. The majority of 
them are young men between twenty-five and forty. They have 
studied abroad, chiefly in Central or Western Europe during 
those years when the whole life of these countries underwent 
far-reaching changes. No longer could they, as perhaps their 
fathers before them, adopt the European mode of living and 
bring it back with them to their own country, surrounding 
themselves with it as with a garden all their own. These young 
Turks have become critical of Western civilisation at the same 
time at which they have developed a pride in their own country. 
They no longer find an admired model in the West, and merely 
acquire its technique which they try to use in their own country. 
But in this attempt they very soon discover that they are fighting 
against odds which often go far beyond their individual strength. 
The two worlds have not yet formed a new harmony, either in 
their minds or in reality. The mental strain is not to be under- 
estimated. I remember the case of a student who told his 
German professor at the Istanbul University (in 1933 a great 
number of German scientists were called upon to reorganise the 
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Istanbul University): ‘‘ You teach me all these theories, and 
then I go home to work at them and come to some clearer under- 
standing. But there is my family around me, still carrying on 
the life of a Turkish family as much as possible in the old style, 
with their unchanged mentality, only outwardly somehow 
Europeanised. They do not understand or respect what I am 
trying to do, they force me to live in two realities—the world 
of clear Western thought, and the world of Turkey. I cannot 
do it.” Thus suddenly we are made to realise how much more 
is needed for intellectual development than schools and libraries. 
Scientific work cannot blossom in a vacuum. It needs sympa- 
thetic surroundings in which it is at least respected as a valid 


occupation. 
The German professors themselves complain that der Unterbau 
(the foundations) are missing. “‘ The students are like eager 


parrots. They take down every word we speak and repeat it 
literally at the examination without understanding a single 
word. They are materially minded, without the least apprecia- 
tion of pure science. What is the immediate use of it? That 
seems to be their only thought.” 

You might therefore frequently find that Western technique 
is adopted, but that soon something goes wrong with it. These 
young men, especially those who have studied abroad, return to 
their country and take on jobs with the idea that they will 
show the old people what they have learned and how things are 
done. They know that their country needs them; the great 
desire is to get rid of foreign experts as soon as possible. The 
young Turks have seen men of their own generation being called 
to important positions, and they complain of being treated 
unjustly if, at the age of thirty, they have not yet been made 
director of a bank or factory. In their haste to climb, they 
stumble often over their own feet. They lose touch with those 
of their fellow-men whom they ought to lead, and are really 
hanging completely in the air. 

At Kayseri the director—himself a man of less than forty, 
but with a wide experience and quite exceptional qualities— 
had to rebuke his engineers again and again because they thought 
themselves too great to carry out his orders and usurped responsi- 
bilities which were his. He had, somewhat on Russian lines, 
arranged weekly tea-parties for the foremen and the engineers 
to bring about a close collaboration, but he had to give them 
up because the engineers declared that, as a result, they would 
find it impossible to establish their authority. 
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There is another problem to which as a rule much too little 
attention is being paid. Abroad, these young men have ex- 
perienced a very free sexual life. Returning, they are suddenly 
again confronted with a very strict moral code. The women 
have legally, economically, and politically gained equal rights, 
but they are far from being what is occasionally called “ free 
and easy.” They still live with their families, and they have 
so much to do to keep pace with developments that they are 
not inclined to experiment at the same time with their most 
private lives. They are excited about the great possibilities of 
a career of their own, and they feel a little contempt for men. 
After all, what would they gain by marrying? Salaries are very 
low, especially, of course, for the young men; they would have 
to follow their husbands wherever the Government sent them ; 
they would have themselves to take on all kinds of obligations ; 
and through all this they would lose the new freedom of which 
they are as yet so proud. 

But even supposing a girl would like to marry, the young 
man would probably find little to his taste in her. He has 
known European women, and the women of his own country 
seem dull and unintelligent compared with them. If, however, 
he brings home a wife from abroad, the Government, who in 
nine out of ten cases will be his future employer, views with 
displeasure his choice of a foreigner, anticipating further problems. 
The modern Turkish girl, on her part, finds little attraction in a 
man who has only breathed the air of his native town. Thus 
the progressive and active men and women in Turkey have not 
yet found the way to each other. At present many of the men 
find their consolation in vaki, the national brandy. Brooding 
and drinking, they sit in those far, out-of-the-way places to which 
the Government has sent them to build railways or factories 
or to teach the young or to look after the health of the people . 
I have talked to many of them, and I can only hope that 
a way out will be found if serious consequences are to be 
avoided. 


A fourth group of men at the Kayseri factory were the foreign 
engineers. I have mentioned the young German, but the main 
body of foreigners were Russians. The factory, or the Kombinat 
as it was called, using the Russian word, was, as I mentioned 
earlier, the first great enterprise carried out with Turkish— 
’ Russian collaboration. The Russians had designed the plans, 
supervised the building, equipped the whole place with its 
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machinery on a twenty years’ interest-free credit, trained the 
foremen, and sent men of their own to help set the factory in 
motion. The two hundred Russians kept chiefly to themselves, 
but I was assured that that was mainly due to the language 
difficulty. 

The Russian influence was to be felt wherever I went. The 
way in which the training of the men was tackled, the attempts 
at establishing comradeship, the experiments with clubs, the 
encouragement of criticism in works’ newspapers and wall- 
posters, the plan to have a cinema which was to be run by the 
men themselves, the fact that a co-operative was to be estab- 
lished, and so on. Everywhere the Russian influence, except in 
one field, politics. 


I am in no position to give any definite information about 
the extent of Communist feeling in the country. I have reason 
to believe, however, that it is confined to rather limited groups 
of students and intellectuals, and that not merely because anyone 
who confesses his love for Communism too openly would soon 
find himself in prison, as for instance the young poet and 
dramatist Nazim Hikmet, who has recently been re-arrested. 
None the less, his poems are sold in every book and paper shop, 
and his plays are performed by the Istanbul Municipal Theatre— 
without the revolutionary speeches, of course. 

Why do I believe that Communism has not as yet, and prob- 
ably will not have in the near future, any influence on Turkey, in 
spite of excellent neighbourly relations to Russia, in spite of 
the many young Turks sent to be trained in Russia as workers, 
engineers and pilots, in spite of the enthusiastic reception given 
to groups of Soviet Russian artists, who from time to time tour 
the country, and in spite of the interest which certain young 
people show for their neighbours’ political creed? Because I 
think that, at present, neither social conditions nor the state of 
mind of the people make it possible for it to succeed. What 
are these social conditions? 

I have mentioned the absence of a Turkish capitalist class. 
You might almost speak of the absence of a bourgeoisie in our 
European sense. Neither has Turkey an industrial proletariat. 
Those workers whom I described have so far not even become 
conscious of themselves, much less of their social position. The 
moment they awake, they will find the promise of advance 
tempting them forward. 

The essential fact about Turkey is that its social system is 
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not frozen. It has always held open the doors to military or 
governmental success even to its humbler sons. If during the 
last twenty years before the Great War, chiefly under foreign 
influence, a certain rigidity of the social system developed, the 
breakdown of the Empire has once again set the stream in 
motion: Education has been declared compulsory, though for 
lack of schools the law cannot yet be fully applied, and is com- 
pletely free of charge. In a country where poverty is everyone’s 
lot, money cannot be made the condition of success. With one 
political party in supreme command, eagerness and obedience 
to this party pave the way to a rise, an even quicker rise since 
Turkey is anxiously waiting for her young men to grow up and 
fill the vacant positions. 

It is clear from these observations that the civil servant and 
not the capitalist is the master, a master who cannot unduly 
exploit his position, since his rights are well defined by those 
above him jealous of their own powers. One might speak of a 
“ capitalism of the civil servants ” which in many ways resembles 
the mercantilism of the eighteenth century. It can develop 
towards a free capitalism, but it is just as likely that in time 
it will slowly be turned into some kind of Communism. The 
interesting feature about Turkey is its flexibility. But, as far 
as one can judge to-day, any change will be brought about 
through forces working inside the Government and the only 
existing party, the Republican People’s Party, and not through 
the attacks of an opposition, because there is little chance for 
any considerable body to grow outside and run against the 
wheels of the established machinery. 

There have always been complaints that the Turkish bureau- 
cracy is corrupt, from the Cabinet Minister down to the police- 
man. Well, it all depends upon how you look at corruption. 
In a country where salaries are extremely low, a bribe paid 
might not be of greater importance than a tip you give to a 
London waiter to help the owner of the restaurant pay the man’s 
wages. It might also be the premium you pay for a certain risk 
the man is running in granting you a favour. It would certainly 
be safer for him to refuse it. I will not say that you have to 
look at things from this angle, but you can. People who know 
both the old Turkey and the new, an advantage of which I 
cannot boast, assure me that things have vastly improved. 
During my five months’ trip I have moved from place to place, 
and everywhere been treated with great courtesy without ever 
paying a bribe. I am convinced that in this field, too, things 
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will improve. I have full confidence in the young generation, 
whose attitude is as idealistic as you can wish. 


Before I deal more fully with the source of their idealism, 
nationalism, let me say a few words about the two remaining 
groups of the community, the army and the peasants, the latter 
still comprising some 80 per cent. of the 16-2 million inhabitants 
and, since Turkey has adopted conscription, naturally to a large 
extent identical with the army. 

It is no longer possible for any young man fortunate enough 
to have influential parents to buy himself free from military 
service. He might postpone it so as not to interrupt his studies, 
but no pardon is granted when he is nearing thirty. A Turkish 
friend of mine, who had spent many years abroad and was then 
called to an influential position in the Ministry of Labour, is serving 
now, deprived of all dignity, rather roughly treated, and addressed 
as “‘ thou,” which in this case has no friendly familiar meaning. 

The Turks, like the Prussians, are a soldier nation, and the 
army is the great school of the country. You can see the con- 
scripts arriving, a group of young men, ragged, dazed, grinning 
or frightened, a bundle of shapeless humanity. Within a few 
months they have learnt to keep themselves clean, have gained a 
sense of time and order (an officer told me that the men could 
not understand that a command had to be carried out quickly, 
they abhorred the very thought of haste), begun to read and 
write, and, such is a soldier’s duty, to shoot. At the same time 
they are trained to handle modern machinery and learn certain 
elementary rules of more advanced methods of cultivation. 
Passing through a village, one is often able to tell from the state 
of a house or a farm which of the men have served their term 
of conscription. The soldiers themselves at the end of their 
two years’ term are certainly not recognisable as the same men 
who once arrived timid and awkward, walking hand in hand. 

Changes in regard to the military service, apart from the 
stricter application of general conscription and the introduction 
of educational and agricultural subjects into the curriculum, are 
the shortening of its duration and the thorough modernisation 
of the whole army. An Air arm is slowly being built up with 
great sacrifices. During the time of my stay civil servants were 
called upon to forgo “ voluntarily’ 2 per cent. of their salary 
for the benefit of the Air Force, but I do not know whether this 
was only done during a single month or carried out during a 
longer period. 
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The new régime has, of course, brought a great many changes 
for the peasants. The programme of the Republican People’s 
Party declares that “it is one of the principal aims of our Party 
‘o make each Turkish farmer the owner of sufficient land. It 
is necessary to enact special laws of appropriation in order to 
distribute land to farmers without land.” 

Where could the necessary land come from? Under the old 
régime there were three groups of big landowners, private owners, 
religious bodies, and the State. The private owners often, in 
order to remove their land out of the sphere of influence of the 
State, made it over to the religious bodies, stipulating that their 
direct descendants should enjoy the usufruct. When the Re- 
public was founded in 1923, the State took over all land owned 
or administered by the religious bodies. As to the private land- 
owners, a bill was discussed and, as far as I know, passed, which 
limited the size of private estates and demanded that the estate 
owners should hand over to the State all land beyond a fixed 
number of acres. 

The law has never been enforced. In a case which I know 
personally, the landowner, a rich cotton farmer in the south, 
divided his estate during his life-time between his four sons, 
and thus saved his property. One of the reasons for the State’s 
leniency in the matter is the fact that there is no lack of cultivable 
land. There are only fifty-four souls living per square mile, as 
compared to four hundred and sixty-eight in Great Britain. 
Much of the land, of course, consists of dry plateaux which can 
only be used for the grazing of sheep; other parts can only be 
cultivated after proper irrigation; but there is also land waiting 
for nothing but hard work and the plough. Near Malatya, for 
instance, in the Euphrates valley, the Government offered the 
peasants as much land as they wanted, under the only condition 
that the land was to be cultivated within the next three years. 

In my opinion the problem for the Turkish peasant is not so 
much to have sufficient land (perhaps I ought to mention in this 
context that the average size of the farms in 1927, according to 
the census taken at that time, was between two and a half and 
twelve and a half acres), but to cultivate it properly. Two kinds 
of difficulties have to be faced, material ones and psychological 
ones. Both can only be overcome with the active help of the 
State. 

I was often shocked by the inertia of the peasants, which 
seemed to me almost incredible. The one place in the village 
which was always crowded was the coffee-house, where the men 
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spent endless hours, leaving it to their women to scrape the food 
together as best they could. The sad experience of the past had 
led them to ask why they should slave merely to make the land- 
owner and the tax collector rich. So ofien had they been called 
to arms that they did not quite believe that they could settle 
down at last to the work of peace, and they still had the air of 
men who enjoy the hours of sweet forgetfulness, since they might 
soon have to return to battle. Besides, had not Allah in his 
wisdom told them not to worry, not to hurry, but to take the 
days as they came, good-humouredly and in patience ? 

Against such sentiments the Government has started a 
relentless war. The peasants had to be reassured, to be taught, 
to be freed from the influence of the reactionary and ignorant 
wmams and hocas, village priests and religious teachers. Little 
by little, as far as the means of the country permit, schools are 
being established, and here, in the army, in the People’s Houses, 
a kind of adult school and cultural centre, in public meetings 
and so on, people are made to listen to the voice of reason and 
progress. Very important in this connection was, of course, the 
change from the Arabic to the Latin alphabet, which is ten 
times more simple and was adopted for the Turkish language by 
Atatiirk himself. It is only since 1928 that the education of 
the people could be taken in hand on a large scale. The reverse 
side of the medal is that soon no one will be able to read any 
books and papers printed before 1928, which means that the 
people are completely cut off from their own past. The more 
important works will certainly be reprinted in the new types, 
but only in so far as the Government approves of them, directly 
or indirectly. Thousands of books are already lying useless in 
the cellars of public libraries. 

Of course, it is not sufficient to teach a man to read and 
write, to enlighten him, to make him willing to work and lead 
him to a piece of land, telling him to start. He must be en- 
couraged in more material ways. One of the first things the 
Government did was to abolish the tithe and to make the peasants 
feel that they were no longer the slaves of individuals. Un- 
fortunately, a great deal of the advantage thus gained was lost 
by heavy taxation, from which the peasants suffer as much as 
the rest of the population, especially since the bulk of the State’s 
income is based on indirect taxation. 

In the first years of the new régime the more enthusiastic 
of the young Republicans saw the whole agriculture of the 
country revolutionised by the use of modern machinery. As in 
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Russia, so in Turkey, the tractor appeared suddenly like the 
symbol of liberation, able to turn miserable peasants into proud 
and godlike masters of the soil. Give every peasant a tractor, 
and two years hence poverty will be turned into plenty. To 
encourage the use of machinery, it was exempted from import 
duty, and the petrol was offered at the lowest possible price, 
free of taxation. Well, the experiment soon came to an end, 
and not only because the Government taxed the petrol again. 
A more realistic attitude obtained which took the condition and 
the possibilities of the country into consideration. The tractors 
were abandoned (in 1935 I saw a broken-down one being dragged 
along by two resigned-looking buffaloes), and efforts are now 
concentrated on a more gradual advance, for instance on replac- 
ing the slow, and in the long run wasteful, buffaloes, oxen and 
donkeys by horses. As to the camels, the Minister of Agriculture 
promised me that a few would be left as a prey for the snap- 
shooting tourists. 

To buy implements the peasant needs money, and he is being 
helped to get it by the agricultural credit co-operatives which 
with the aid of the State are organised in all parts of the country. 
The Government assists him further by giving him good seeds in 
exchange for his bad ones, by lending him free of charge pure- 
bred stallions, bulls, donkeys, rams, for breeding purposes, by 
giving him free advice through State-owned model farms, agri- 
cultural schools, or the village departments of the People’s 
Houses, which work hand in hand with the People’s Party. 
Agricultural experts employed by the Government visit his 
village to assist him. The valis (provincial governors) are 
almost continuously on tours of inspection to urge improve- 
ments. A growing number of grain elevators and warehouses 
are being set up by the Ministry of Agriculture, which buys the 
wheat at a guaranteed price and thereby keeps the price stable. 
The peasants themselves are forced to build roads to link their 
village with the nearest Government road, so that they can 
take their products to the market. 

Thus, in a hundred ways, progress is encouraged and enforced. 
You cannot leave it to the poorest and most ignorant members 
of the community to decide whether they want to advance. It 
is one of the characteristics of poor and ignorant men to resent 
change and effort. People tired of the blessings of civilisation 
defend the opinion that men are happiest when left to them- 
selves, even if that means that they will have to live for ever in 
mud huts, half starve on bread and olives, and suffer from 
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malaria or other contagious diseases. Whatever you think of 
this philosophy, it cannot be that of the State whose foremost 
duty it is to organise progress. Full of good intentions, Turkey 
has set to work. Wherever you go, you find positive results of 
the Government’s efforts. For the sake of these results, I am 
even prepared to condone two major sins—dictatorship and 
nationalism. 


It is outside the scope of my paper to discuss Turkey’s political 
structure. But I think I may be permitted to say a few words 
upon it. The dynamic factor in Turkey’s transformation was 
the army officer who belonged, not, as usually elsewhere, to the 
most reactionary, but to the more enlightened section of the 
population. Mustafa Kemal, now called Atatiirk, General and 
victorious hero of the War of Independence, after his election as 
President of the Republic, founded the Republican People’s Party 
to serve him as instrument for the modernisation and western- 
isation of the country. Wherever I went in Turkey, I found 
the members of the Party to be the most progressive and 
educated of the community, often hard and unselfishly at work 
to help and to educate the primitive majority. In 1931 
Atatiirk himself encouraged the formation of an opposition 
party, an attempt which failed because the party quickly 
became the rallying ground for all reactionary elements. The 
country was not yet developed sufficiently to handle the 
complicated machinery of democracy, which has suffered heavy 
damage in the hands of more experienced nations. 

Unfortunately, as is so often the case, a tendency which up 
to a certain limit is justifiable outgrows those limits, and thereby 
becomes a harmful influence. I felt much less prepared to 
defend the Turkish system of government when in 1936 an even 
closer union was brought about between party and State by a 
number of important laws, one of them, for instance, providing 
that the valis were to be automatically presidents of the pro- 
vincial sections of the Party. Up to then these presidents had 
been elected. One of the deputies of the Grand National Assembly 
pointed to these laws as another step towards the realisation of 
the totalitarian character of Kemalism. 

I do not know if Atatiirk himself was pleased with this state- 
ment; I suppose he had no objections to raise. Little by little 
he has made himself the sole master of the country, and is taking, 
like too many other people, a growing pleasure in inaugurating 
his own monument. Nationalism, from the very outset a limit- 
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ing force, is further narrowed and slowly being focussed on one 
man alone. During my stay in 1935 it was still a means to a 
definite end. The Empire had broken down. The Sultan, 
successor of Osman and Shadow of Allah on Earth, was gone, 
and with him Allah himself. Moslem religion, for a great number 
of Turks, no longer had a fundamental significance, it had become 
a daily routine void of metaphysical meaning, a burden gladly 
thrown off, at least by the younger people. The Turks, unemo- 
tional and material-minded, offered no resistance when the 
Government deprived the mosque of its worldly powers and 
limited its sphere of action to caring for souls. Only thus could 
the State break away from outworn fetters. 

But a new battle-cry was needed to unify the nation, and 
nothing was more natural—especially after the War of Inde- 
pendence—than that nationalism should become this guiding 
star. The peasant was as selfish and self-centred as peasants 
are in every part of the world. He had to be made conscious of 
the fact that even though everything was changed, he was still 
a member of a large family to which he had certain responsi- 
bilities. In this context it is significant that Kemal Pasha 
assumed the name of Atatiirk—father of the Turks. 

Every means of propaganda which the impoverished country 
could afford was used to preach the new creed. In the name of 
the nation the peasant was called upon to learn to read and 
write, to build roads, a school, a bridge, to pay his taxes, to 
make sacrifices for the defence of the country. And here I 
come to a crucial point. As in other countries, so in Turkey 
a growing part of the people’s money is being spent on armaments. 
Looking at the present state of the world, the re-fortification of 
the Dardanelles might be a political necessity, but it is none 
the less regrettable that heavy sacrifices have to be made for it 
which might be used to turn Asia Minor once again into the 
fertile, flourishing country which it once was. 

However, Turkey cannot be expected to act differently from 
more powerful nations from which, after all, she has to take 
her cue. On the whole, and not only in the field of foreign 
politics, Turkey has shown soberness and moderation. Travelling 
through the country, I was impressed time and again by the eager- 
ness of the people to learn and make up for the time lost in 
past centuries. If left to work in peace, it is not impossible 
that they might succeed in building up a modern State in which 
European civilisation is enlivened by bold experiments and 
East and West are welded into a new whole. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


A MEMBER wished for more information upon the birth-rate in 
Turkey. The lecturer had said that the lack of sympathy between 
the young women and young men in Turkey which prevented marriages 
would have serious consequences, and he asked for amplification of 
this statement. 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied that she was referring only to what 
might be called “‘ the upper class,’’ which was no longer an economic 
distinction, but comprised those boys and gizls who had succeeded in 
passing their examinations and going to the university. The mass 
of the people was very happy producing dozens of children, and the 
Turkish birth-rate was the highest in Europe after the Russian. The 
two great censuses had been in 1927 and 1935, and the birth-rate had 
increased from 14°8 to 16:2 per 1,000. The group to which she 
had alluded during the lecture was a comparatively small one, 
although important. 


Capt. G. F. GRAcEY considered that they had listened to an 
exceptionally interesting and informative lecture. He himself had 
known and lived in pre-War and post-War Turkey, and was therefore 
deeply interested in the advance which the-present Turkish Government 
were making. 

The first point on which he would like more information was the 
child-care work known as ‘‘ Himayei Etfal.’”’ When in Ankara a few 
years ago, he was very greatly surprised and deeply interested in the 
advance which the Turkish Government had made in child welfare. 
One of the streets in Ankara was named “ Chojuk Sokhaga”’ (The 
Street of The Child), where the children were looked after, which he 
thought was a happy inspiration, for it seemed that the new Turkey 
had realised that its future greatness depended not so much upon the 
great men of the past as upon the child of to-day. In this street 
were the headquarters of this organisation, and the building was 
known to the people as “‘ Chojuk Serai’”’ (Children’s Palace). It con- 
trolled 450 stations all over Turkey, each carrying on child welfare 
work (child feeding, créches, medical clinics, dentistry, pre- and post- 
natal work for women, playgrounds, etc.). Pamphlets were issued 
for parents and children, dealing with health, education, etc., and 
lectures and cinema shows were given to mothers on how to deal with 
children. On one occasion he went to one of these lectures, which 
was timed for 8 a.m.; with a Turkish deputy he arrived at 7.30, and 
found that the Turkish women had been queueing up since 6 o’clock. 
The attention and interest which these women displayed at this 
lecture were quite impressive. 

Secondly, ':e wished to know if there were any kind of religious 
awakening. They all knew that, at the time of the ‘‘ emancipation,” 
as Atatiirk called it, the Turks felt that they had to get rid of Allah 
and the power of the religious hierarchy. In Constantinople he 
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had noticed many people going to the Mosque on a Friday, and 
commented on this fact to a “ hoja”’ friend of his, who replied: “‘ Ah, 
yes, again they are knocking at God’s door.” 

He would like the lecturer’s opinion on these points. 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied to the first question that wherever she 
went she found the greatest care being taken of children, even though 
the means might sometimes be inappropriate. The Turks had realised 
that they could only become a strong nation if they had healthy and 
strong children. They had to fight against a great deal of resistance, 
chiefly on religious grounds, She had been to the anti-malaria district 
with a doctor. There were five great centres in Turkey where malaria 
had been very severe, and the Government were organising an anti- 
malaria campaign. The doctor explained that some years previously, 
round about 1926, he had been stoned by the villagers for wanting to 
interfere, because Allah had made these people ill and it was wicked 
of man to try to do anything against such an illness. He wanted 
chiefly to deal with the children, and he won the peasants over in the 
following manner. He said: ‘‘ If you see a dog attacking your child, 
don’t you pick up a stick to chase it away?” ‘“‘ Yes,” said these 
people. ‘‘ Well, now, malaria is really nothing but millions of very, 
very small dogs which I want to chase away.’ They could not believe 
what he said, so he continued : ‘‘ You heathenish unbelievers! Don’t 
you think Allah can make dogs so small that you can’t even see 
them?” This slowly convinced them, and at the time of the lecturer’s 
visit children, just as much as the rest of the population, were being 
regularly examined against malaria. Some of the mothers even 
brought the children twice a day to be quite sure. This was part 
of the child-welfare work which was very flourishing in Turkey. 

As regards religion, the speaker said she had spoken chiefly with 
young people, and had found no religious desires in them. She was 
convinced that for the majority of the youth of Turkey, nationalism 
was the only religion. Atatiirk had taken the place of Allah for 
them. She did not know if the older people had a longing to return 
to religion or not. But it must be emphasised that everyone was 
free to practise religion if they chose. She had only once seen a 
young soldier entering a mosque during the whole of her five months’ 
travels. The Moslem religion was identified with the old order in 
people’s minds. She did not think that a woman who had taken 
off her veil, for instance, would want to go back to the old ways. 
She had seen older people praying in the streets, and there was no 
sort of religious persecution. It was simply that the young people 
had so much else to do and think of that there was no room left for 
religion in their lives. What was in the people’s hearts she could 
not of course say. 


Mr. A. C. Epwarps referred to the industrialisation of Turkey 
and compared it with that of Persia. He was familiar with both 
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countries, and both were trying to solve the economic problem in 
much the same way. There was little private capital available, so 
that the only way to form an industrial community was through a 
form of State capitalism. In both countries a number of banks had 
been established. The capital of these banks was largely subscribed 
by the State itself. Then the banks proceeded to lend money to 
groups of individuals, who started factories. In other words, the 
banks were investing their capital and that of their depositors in 
highly problematical industries. What was going to happen in the 
long run to banks operated in such an unorthodox manner? The 
first thing that a banker must look after was the liquidity of his 
investors’ capital. Sooner or later, it seemed to him, most of these 
industries, which were managed by persons without experience, would 
come to grief, and the banks would find themselves in deep water. 
What would happen to the financial structure of a country built up 
on foundations of this kind? 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied that she did not take such a gloomy 
view of the financial future. She thought the system could be made to 
work if it were carried out logically and without interference from 
outside. Serious difficulties might arise if they introduced a certain 
amount of foreign capital in conjunction with the State capital, but 
as long as they succeeded in keeping foreign capital out, she thought 
the system would work. The people themselves were prepared to 
make sacrifices. She had seen capitalist society break down in her 
own country with a crash which could not be exceeded by anything 
that might happen in Turkey. She had no especial confidence in 
any of the present financial régimes. The whole economic system of 
the world was in such confusion that we could not look at any one country 
and say it would collapse because of its internal financial system. 
She did not think that a small country like Turkey had any choice, 
taking into consideration their whole mental outlook and their experi- 
ence in the past. They were building up something, and it might 
last. So far they had done without foreign loans by desire, and they 
were especially keen to build the railways without foreign help; but 
later they might accept foreign loans, especially if another World 
Economic Conference brought all the promised blessings. But she 
did not think we ought to look at Turkey with special eyes. All 
these countries were in danger, and Turkey was in no more and no 
less danger than the rest of the world. 


A MEMBER asked if there were any national youth organisation 
in Turkey such as existed in so many other European countries. 
Would youth take things into its own hands, and not merely disagree 
with the older generation but perhaps violently attack them? 

She also wished to know if the Turkish Government were taking 
any steps to prevent all the students drifting into the “ black-coated 
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worker ”’ class, instead of going in for agricultural or technical work. 
The Turkish Government must be aware of the danger. 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied to the last question first, and said that in 
Turkey there was no danger of this kind. On the contrary, they 
were anxiously waiting for teachers, and young students were almost 
torn out of the schools before they were ready because there was such 
a lack of doctors, engineers and all those people who in other countries 
constituted the black-coated worker class. At present there was 
more need of teachers than of agricultural workers. They encouraged 
the sons of farmers with land of their own to go to the agricultural 
colleges, and then return, but even amongst them there was a tendency 
towards becoming government officials. 

As regards young people, it had been made compulsory for young 
girls and boys of secondary schools to join the Girl Guides and Boy 
Scouts Associations, which were run on the same lines as in other 
countries, except that the Turkish organisations were not international ; 
they had friendly relations with organisations in other countries, but 
they took orders from their own people only. They relied on the 
leadership of older people to a large extent, but from what she had 
seen of the boys and girls she thought they would soon push forward 
and be able to lead their own organisations. Little by little there 
would grow up antagonism between the young people and the older 
ones, if the old placed themselves in the way of the young. But the 
Turks were quiet people, and not much given to maternal or paternal 
outbursts, and she thought they would leave their children pretty 
free, especially as they had a real love for Atatiirk as their victorious 
leader in the War of Independence, and what he said was to be done 
they would couside: right. She did not think parents and children 
fought as vigorously as in other countries. 


A MEMBER asked if Kemal Atatiirk did away with religion because 
he was a convinced atheist, or because the religious bodies had gained 
so much territory and riches for themselves. She also asked what 
was being done with the Mosque of St. Sofia now. 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied that Atatiirk was first trained as a priest 
and then ran away and joined the Military Academy. He had seen 
what a great fetter the Moslem religion was, or, rather, not so much 
the religion itself as the Imams and Hocas. They had tremendous 
worldly power, and there was no chance of doing anything so long as 
they were there. It was a choice between leaving things as they 
were and improving the condition of the country. But there was 
no fight against religion. 

St. Sofia had been turned into a museum, the Turks saying that 
it was “‘ a crown-jewel of humanity,” and should therefore not be tied 
to any particular religious creed. Foreign experts were at work 
No. 4.—VOL. XVI. T 
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discovering wonderful mosaics, and it was open to all the art-lovers 
of the world. 


A MEMBER asked if there was any movement in modern Turkey 
clamouring for the return of Turkey’s former possessions in Syria, 
Palestine, Trans-Jordania and the rest, similar to the movement in 
Germany which clamoured for a return of Germany’s former colonies. 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied that there was no such movement, and 
that one of the reasons why she admired the Turks was their sober 
foreign policy. She had asked the Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs : ‘“‘ Now tell me on the quiet, you want to have all this back, 
don’t you?’”’ And he had replied: ‘“‘O mon Dieu! Nothing of the 
kind! In 1923 when we settled down here we said, ‘ Thank God ! 
At last en famille.’ Turks, Turks, Turks around us. Let the Turks 
and the Moslems come back from Roumania and from Greece. Let 
us make an exchange of populations. But we do not want anything 
back.” 

This same exchange of populations was one of the most admirable 
things that had ever been done. They had got rid of the Armenians 
in the past. The present Government could not be made responsible 
for that. The Armenians who remained were now Turks. 

She considered this sober policy of Atatiirk’s a laurel on his brow. 
What he had done, he had done in a very appropriate manner. The 
talk of whole regiments being sent down to the Syrian border was 
all newspaper bluff. None of the present-day Turks had any thought 
of getting back their former possessions, because they had so much 
to do at home. And this exchange of populations was a splendid 
scheme for avoiding future friction. It was a noble chapter in the 
history of modern Turkey. 


A MEMBER asked if there were any racial minorities in Turkey, 
and how they were faring under the nationalist steam-roller. 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied that there were a few Jews in Istanbul, 
and there was even a Jew in the Grand National Assembly. They 
had the same rights which applied to Turks. When the Hocas were 
forbidden to wear their religious garments in the street, the Rabbis 
were also forbidden, and so on. They had to adopt a Turkish family- 
name. Quite a number of the Armenians would now have to adopt 
a Turkish family-name. All this was being done with a view to 
abolishing outward signs of difference and with a view to unification. 
Whether you prayed to Allah or to God was your own affair, 
however. 


A MEMBER referred to the well-known book on Kemal Atatiirk, 
Grey Wolf, in which it was stated that the sole driving-force behind 
the progress which had been made in Turkey was Atatiirk himself. 
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Apparently all the administrators and politicians were overshadowed 
by the President. He wished to know if there were now a central 
administration with sufficient driving-force to carry things on when 
the President disappeared in course of time. 


FRAULEIN LINKE replied that while Grey Wolf was excellent in 
parts, in other parts it was biassed. Access to the sources of the 
author’s information enabled her to assess the accuracy of the book. 

There certainly was a growing tendency on the part of Atatiirk to 
usurp more and more power, whereas in 1923 there were still a number 
of constitutional restrictions. But this was probably less dangerous 
than it was in other countries, firstly because he really was an out- 
standing and an educated man; and secondly because there were 
still a number of men of ability and influence around him, such as 
the Prime Minister. She thought the machine had now so much 
weight, and was gaining strength every day, that it might continue 
even after the death of Atatiirk, although it was difficult to say; he 
was less dangerous as a dictator than were some other people, but, of 
course, there was no question of democracy. 











SOVIET DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARCTIC 


NEW INDUSTRIES AND STRATEGICAL 
POSSIBILITIES! 


By H. P. SMoLtka 


WE usually think of the Polar Region as a very inhospitable 
part of the world, as a desert of snow and ice, a waste, where 
nothing can grow, and where men, except for a few explorers who 
risk their lives for the benefit of science, cannot live. 

This conception is quite wrong. What I saw when I visited 
the Siberian Arctic last summer was entirely different. I found 
towns, theatres and factories; and they work not only in the 
summer, but all the year round. I found ports by the mouths of 
the large rivers, air-bases, and air-lines operating regularly 
between settlements which lie very far from one another. I found 
cinemas, vegetable gardens, flowers and agricultural plantations. 

“ But why,” it may be asked, “ do the Russian Government 
choose the Arctic out of all their provinces for such efforts? Do 
they want to open up new land for surplus population?” Of 
course not. The Russians have plenty of good land in more 
temperate regions. The reasons why they spend so much money 
and energy on developing the northern regions are many and 
various. 

First of all, they believe that the treasures of Siberia can only 
be made accessible to the world by sea transport. Siberia, if I 
may say so, is a geographical freak. It is probably one of the 
richest regions of the world in metals and timber, and there is 
plenty of land that can be brought under the plough. But at 
the same time it is one of the least accessible parts of the globe. 
It is the backyard of Asia. It has been a colony of Russia for 
more than three hundred years, and throughout this period very 
little, apart from agricultural goods, like butter, cheese, eggs, 
cattle and wheat, were produced. 

I should say it is almost impossible, though, to link the many 
centres of industry which the Russians are building all over 
Siberia by railways alone. The rivers of Siberia, which would 


1 Paper delivered at Chatham House on February 18th, 1937; Mr.G. E. Hubbard 
in the Chair. 
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make excellent means of communication, all flow into the Arctic 
Sea, which is ice-bound for more than eight months of the year. 
The scheme of developing the Arctic upon which the Russian 
Government have embarked is based upon organising navigation 
on these rivers; they are building ports near the estuaries, where 
raw materials can be turned into industrial products, and during 
the three months of the year in which it is possible, by the help 
of ice-breakers, to bring ships from the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans to the Siberian coast, they are shipping these goods off 
to other parts of Russia, to Europe and America. The Russians 
believe that as soon as such transport is fully organised, industry 
in Siberia will receive a great impetus, the inhabitants will find it 
much easier to live—for these regions are still largely dependent 
on food supplies from Europe—and the exchange of goods between 
Siberia and the rest of the world will prove a profitable business. 
This can hardly be the case as long as the railways are the only 
means, and bulky raw material such as timber and minerals the 
only objects, of transport. 

The provision of foodstuffs for the pioneers is another very 
important part of the scheme. They can bring macaroni and 
potatoes, tinned meat and tinned vegetables. But in the long 
run Europeans in the Arctic cannot live on preserved food alone. 
The natives are used to eating raw meat and frozen fish; but such 
a menu is impossible for white men. The Russians therefore are 
trying to raise vegetables and other produce in their new Polar 
towns. Again I must make it clear that there is no intention 
of growing greenstufis in the Arctic in order to extend the vegetable 
fields of Russia. The aim is only to relieve the local population 
of its fear that, through transport breakdown or natural catas- 
trophe, they may be cut off from other regions and exposed to 
scurvy, that dreaded disease which for three or four hundred 
years has been the bolt with which the Arctic has barricaded its 
door, to prevent man from penetrating it and dwelling there. 

Russia’s scheme of development comprises, then, navigation, 
industrialisation, agriculture and, fourthly, aviation. The build- 
ing of roads in Siberia meets with tremendous difficulties; the 
northern tundra is covered with snow and ice for nine months of 
the year, and for the other three months it is almost continuous 
swamp. Aeroplanes are essential, therefore, to link the new 
towns with each other, and also with the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


The development of navigation, with which I should like to 
deal first, has a dual purpose : to relieve Siberia itself of its goods 
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and to bring goods to it, and also (a point on which I will touch 
later) it may have a considerable strategical value. 

Navigation is organised in this way : A chain of radio-stations 
has been established all along the coast in the last two or three 
years, and there are now fifty-seven of them. They operate 
throughout the twelve months of the year, and provide the 
Central Administration of the Northern Sea Route, the organisa- 
tion mainly responsible for the scheme of Polar colonisation, with 
information as to ice-conditions, climatic changes and meteoro- 
logical circumstances in the Polar Basin. The work is done mostly 
by young people who spend a year or two on the stations. During 
that time they are, except for the radio and occasional calls by 
aeroplanes and expedition ships, completely isolated from the 
world. 

The most difficult passages of this Arctic sea-route are the 
straits of Novaya Zemlya in the Kara*Sea, the Vilkitski straits, 
then the East Siberian Archipelago and the Behring Straits. 
These straits are often blocked by ice even during summer, and 
ice-breakers are employed to blast a route for caravans of ships. 
The ice-breakers are assisted by “ ice-watch aeroplanes,’ which 
fly in advance over their route, and give them information on the 
condition of the ice ahead. When gallant Captain Wiggins made 
his attempt to navigate these seas in the nineteenth century he 
lost much time looking for openings in the ice, often without 
finding them for weeks on end. Nowadays an aeroplane sets out 
from the shore, surveys three to four hundred square miles of 
ice, and sends information by radio to the ice-breaker; then it 
flies to the ship and drops by parachute a map which the observer 
has drawn during the flight showing the places where the ice is 
thickest and where there is a clear channel; then the route is 
mapped out on board ship. 

Up to the present time river transport has been organised 
on the Obi, the Yenisei and the Lena. Further attempts are 
being made to navigate on the Kolyma, the Indigirka and the 
Anadyr. The Obi provides a very good means of communication 
from the Arctic Ocean almost to the Kuznetzk basin, where great 
coal, iron and steel industries are situated. The Yenisei links 
the Kara Sea with Karasnoyarsk, which the Russians hope will 
become a large industrial town within a few years’ time. The 
Lena will link the Far East with the Arctic. 

I must make it clear throughout that we must differentiate 
between what has already been achieved and what has been set 
out in programme. The Russians are optimistic, and in many 
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cases I found that the time limit they had set themselves for the 
attainment of their aims was rather too short. That is probably 
essential, however, to stimulate the activity of the Russian 
working population. 

Ports have been built on the mouths of these rivers. The 
main port, which has already been working for over five years 
and now has a population of fourteen thousand, is Port Igarka. 

One point upon which many people were anxious that I 
should make inquiries was the use of convict labour in the Arctic 
and Northern Siberia, particularly in the timber camps there. 
When I was in Port Igarka, in the summer and autumn of 1936, 
I found conditions to be very different from what we had heard 
they were in 1932 and 1933. I cannot say whether at that time 
the reports were exaggerated, or whether conditions have improved 
since. In Igarka, among a population of fourteen thousand, I 
found four thousand kulaks, exiled peasants who in 1930 and 1931 
had resisted the collectivisation campaign. They receive normal 
wages for their work, are free to move about the town, and their 
children study side by side with the children of free workers. 
The kulaks themselves are employed in the harbour and the 
factories and on the Polar farm. The only point where they 
differed from free workers was that they had no access to political 
meetings and were not allowed to take part in voting and dis- 
cussion. Ofcourse, they cannot leave Igarka. After a few years, 
when they show interest in industrial work and factory production, 
when they have proved themselves to be what the Russians call 
“ de-kulakised,” they are restored to civil rights and are allowed 
to return to their homes. 

I spoke to one who had already got his passport; but he said 
he would not think of going back to his former village. Hesaid: “I 
have got used to the people here, and can get on with them all right ; 
if I went home and saw my farm being run by my former servants 
I am not sure I could remain at peace with the régime for long.” 

The children of these kulaks are definitely absorbed into the 
new society. When they reach the age of sixteen or eighteen 
they are allowed to join the Communist organisations, and as 
long as they go to school many of them are members of the 
“ Pioneers ”’ (the Red Scouts’ Organisation). I spoke with many 
of these children. They are writing a book, in collaboration 
with the children of office-workers, on life in the Arctic. 


The main industry along the Yenisei and in Igarka is lumbering 
and timber-sawing. Siberia possesses some of the finest timber 
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in the world. The trees are felled all along the banks of the rivers, 
and in summer are rafted downstream. In Igarka they are stored 
over the winter in steam-heated pools, from where the sawmills 
are fed, and in the following summer the timber, now sawn into 
planks, is shipped to Europe. Of the forty-five vessels which put 
in at Igarka last summer, thirty-five were British tramp-steamers. 

Last year five hundred thousand trees were cut up for export ; 
five hundred thousand would be enough to line each side of a 
road from London to Baghdad. But that is only one per cent. 
of the timber that could be cut in Siberia each year; for the 
annual growth is fifty million trees. That is to say, fifty million 
trees could be felled each year, without reafforestation becoming 
necessary. The Russians, who are very keen on statistics, asked 
me to work out how much fifty million trees was, and I calculated 
that by laying fifty million trees end to end, in two lines, you could 
build a footbridge from the earth tothe moon. Their answer was : 
“We could do that each year in Siberia. That shows you how 
rich we are.” They are very proud of their timber wealth. 

On the whole, life at Igarka does not differ much from that in 
other Soviet pioneering towns, many of which have sprung up 
since the Five Year Plan started the country moving. Generally 
speaking, the population is well safeguarded against the harshness 
of the climate. It would be no use for me to enter into the 
question of wages in the Arctic, because, as you know, the value 
of the rouble cannot easily be translated. It must suffice to say 
that the people there get enough food to live on, that their clothing 
for the winter is sufficient, but that luxuries such as some of the 
well-to-do workers in England can afford are still beyond their 
means. On the other hand, of course, there is no unemployment ; 
people only go there under contract, and are safeguarded as long 
as they stay. 

I have mentioned the mineral resources of the country. On 
this point, again, it is impossible for a foreigner who goes there for 
a short period to check up on all the information that is supplied. 
If we are to believe the information that the Northern Sea Route 
Administration is giving out, exploring and opening up the 
Arctic is definitely a paying proposition. And even if the mines 
(gold mines, nickel mines, copper, platinum, lead, tin and coal 
mines) which, they assure us, have been found, and which are still 
to be found all over Northern Siberia, were not as rich and as 
numerous as they are said to be, the enterprise would still be 
justified. As far as mines are concerned, I saw the coal and 
nickel districts of Norilsk and Dudinka. 
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Igarka lies four hundred miles up the Yenisei. It is rather 
strange to think of a port lying four hundred miles inland—as far 
as the centre of Czechoslovakia is from the mouth of the Elbe. 
Dudinka lies a hundred and ten miles farther north. The 
Norilsk mining district is situated seventy miles inland, east of 
the Yenisei. Previously the only means of linking it with the 
river and the sea was to travel down the river into the Kara Sea 
along the west coast of Taimir and up the Piasina and Norilka 
Rivers, a journey of fifteen hundred miles and only possible in 
the two months of summer. Now, however, a railway is being 
built from Norilsk to Dudinka, and all the coal from Norilsk will 
be exported in future from that port. 

The mine is worked entirely by convicts. I was told there 
were no political prisoners among them. One of them came up 
to me, begging for bread, and I said: ‘“‘ Why do you beg? Don’t 
you get enough food? ”’ He replied: ‘‘ Only if I work. I am 
not working to-day, because I want to have a rest.”” SoI said: 
“Why did you come here?”’ And he answered: “I am a 
kulak, an exiled peasant.” At this, one of the G.P.U. men there 
put in: “ Why do you tell this foreigner you are a kulak? You 
know you are a murderer, and have killed three people.””’ The man 
said: ‘‘ Well, I thought it would sound nicer.” To this the 
G.P.U. man replied: “‘ You are wrong, citizen. A criminal is a 
victim of capitalist society. A kulak is its exponent.” 

The only political prisoners in Norilsk were two Japanese and 
a German spy. They were not shown to me. 

The nickel mines at Norilsk are very important for Russia, 
because nickel is one of the few metals in which Russia is rather 
poor. If they can mine all the nickel they need in the Arctic, 
the Russians are probably quite justified in going to the great 
expense of sinking the mines there, for then they will not be 
dependent on foreign supplies. 


Now, all industrial activities, and the settlement of Europeans 
in these areas, is dependent on provisions of fresh food. In 
Igarka I saw tomatoes growing in hothouses, and cabbages and 
potatoes, even wheat, growing in the open air. In September 
the wheat was only standing a foot high; but the potatoes were 
quite good, we ate them. The tomatoes were perfectly sound, 
and the cabbages larger than any you could find in London. The 
reason for this is that the Arctic sun shines twenty-four hours a 
day for two and a half months on end, so that the growth of the 


leaves, which depends on the amount of sunshine, is not arrested 
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over-night. All the same, the Russians are not preposing to 
transfer all cabbage-culture to the North. On the Polar stations 
in the open sea, much farther north, are only subterranean hot- 
houses. There cucumbers and salad-stuffs are grown in what 
look like window-boxes, only they are set on tables. The hot- 
house is protected from the ice and frozen earth that surround it 
by wooden walls and fur. Heat is supplied by electrical central 
heating and light by three-hundred-candle-power bulbs. The 
power used to generate the electric current is produced by wind- 
mills, and when the first of these little greenhouses was opened, 
the Russian newspapers came out with: ‘‘ ARCTIC STORM 
GROWS GREEN VEGETABLES.” In Igarka vegetables are 
already grown in sufficient quantity to supply not only the town, 
but some of the Polar Stations as well. 

From the point of view of its agriculture, the Arctic may be 
divided into three zones: the North, comprising the coastline 
and the islands, where nothing grows in the open air at all; the 
second zone, reaching down to about lat. 67, where such things 
as potatoes and onions can be grown in the open; and the third 
zone, the sub-Arctic region, where it is hoped in the course of the 
next five years to cultivate wheat. It has been tried successfully 
in similar parts of Canada, and, where the climate is favourable, 
it may also prove possible in the Siberian Arctic. 

One problem is to find plants that mature early enough to 
give time for transport farther north, up to the northernmost 
settlements where nothing will grow. Those plants are very 
rare. Vegetables which are strong enough to resist the August 
frosts, and are content with a warm season lasting two or three 
months, will probably mature only at the end or the middle of 
October, when the sea is already frozen. Then they are stored 
in carbon monoxide over the winter. 

The pioneers believe, however, that they will be able to grow 
wheat as far north as Igarka, at lat. 67, by the process of 
“« Jacovization.”” The seeds are saturated with water and, as soon 
as germination sets in, are stored for a period varying between five 
and thirty days in a temperature of 32° to 50° F.; then the seeds 
are put in the soil. Growth by this method is speeded up, and 
the long hours of sunlight compensate for the shortness of the 
growing season. In Igarka I saw some grass-seeds being sown. 
Next day the grass was about an inch high. The same evening 
it stood eight inches high. Everything in the Arctic grows ten 
times as fast as it grows with us, the main problem is to find or 
develop plants strong enough to resist occasional mid-August frosts. 
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The ground there is tundra, soil which has not completely 
thawed for more than sixty thousand years. The two or three 
months of summer are not enough to soften the earth for more 
than six or eight feet down. Below that depth is continually 
frozen earth and ice. During the summer months the rain-water 
cannot drain off, and the ground turns into swamp and marsh. 
Mosquitoes abound everywhere. 

Laying railway-tracks, making roads and building houses are 
all very difficult problems. Roads are made by laying logs across 
the tundra, filling the gaps between the logs with sawdust, and 
then nailing polished beams on top to form a kind of parquet- 
floor. Along these roads motor-cars, lorries, horse-drawn vehicles 
and automatic timber-carriers circulate freely. Walking in heavy 
boots along these parquet-roads makes the wooden walls of the 
town re-echo, almost as if with gunfire. 

The houses have to be built with particular care. When they 
were first put up, the heat from the brick-stoves thawed the ground 
in which the foundations were set. Supporting pillars sank into 
the soil, one wall fell in, or perhaps two: sometimes the centre 
rooms also collapsed. Now enough space is left between the ground- 
floor and the earth-level to allow air to circulate; this isolates the 
ground from the warmth of the stove-heated houses above it. 


Aviation is another problem. I have said already that 
aeroplanes are essential to link the centres of life and to transport 
passengers; but they are also needed to guide ice-breakers 
through the Arctic Ocean, and to assist in surveying forest-land, 
territory which is very difficult to penetrate. Aerial observers 
can judge if the trees in a forest over which they are flying contain 
timber good enough to justify saw-mills and a settlement being 
built there. They can judge the quality of the timber from the 
air, and calculate the height of the trees by noting the length of 
the shadows they cast. The airmen also assist the seal-fishers. 
Aeroplanes scout over the sea, and when a shoal of seals has been 
sighted report its position to the vessels. 

The Russians believe that in the future the Arctic will become 
one of the main highways of the world’s air traffic. All the most 
important centres lie in the Northern Hemisphere: New York, 
London, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, Peiping, Shanghai. 
Now, communication between these cities is definitely shorter 
when made over the top of the world, over the Arctic, than round 
the waist of the globe. It is shorter to fly from London to Tokyo 
via Northern Siberia than to make the journey in a latitude nearer 
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the Equator. The same holds good for journeys from Moscow to 
San Francisco and from New York to Shanghai. 

The Russians speak of Arctic air transport as if it were a thing 
that could be accomplished to-morrow. I spoke to the pilot who 
will attempt a flight across the North Pole this summer. The 
plan is this: First a scouting party will be sent; three or four 
aeroplanes carrying radio equipment, building materials and food 
supplies. The airmen and cargo will be dropped above the North 
Pole by parachute or land on an ice-floe. They will then make 
meteorological observations and clear a landing-ground, and the 
pilot will fly from Moscow to San Francisco, using the station at 
the Pole as a radio beam. This exploit may be brought off by 
courageous men, but passenger transport will not be possible for 
the next few years. 

Several interesting attempts to fly from Russia to America 
via the Arctic coastline of Asia were made last summer. This 
route may prove of considerable strategical importance. One 
other very important Arctic flight has been completed, and I think 
escaped the notice of the English public last July. Three 
Russians, flying a new machine, left Moscow for Franz Joseph 
Land, which is only as far from the North Pole as London is from 
Glasgow—they went on to Nordoyk, and the mouth of the Lena 
river, crossed the mountain ranges of Yakutia and reached 
Petropavlovsk, Russia’s outpost on the Northern Pacific. This 
was a journey of nearly seven thousand miles and they completed 
it in fifty-six hours. The time taken was, naturally, shorter than 
if they had followed the track of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

It has established the possibility of taking military aircraft 
to the Far East by a route completely out of the reach of any 
enemy. No enemy aeroplane could penetrate these regions; 
the pilots would not have the necessary experience, and radio 
stations to supply them with information would not be at their 
disposal. It would therefore be possible, in the case of a Japanese 
attack on Russia, for Russian aeroplanes to fall upon the rear of 
the Japanese. There is also another possibility. Along this 
northern route the Russians could also carry in dirigibles fifty or 
a hundred pilots to America, and these pilots could pick up aero- 
planes and provisions. They would not be strong enough to 
carry any considerable quantities of ammunition, but they could 
bring war supplies to the Far East; and it would be difficult for 
the Japanese to interfere with them on that route. 


The station on the pole was actually put up three months after this paper 
was delivered at Chatham House. 
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European and Far Eastern centres of industry can also be 
linked by the new Arctic shipping route. Goods can be brought 
to Murmansk and down the Yenisei to Central Siberia, almost as 
far as Yakutsk. They can be brought on ships sailing up the 
west coast of America, through the Behring Straits, and along 
the northern sea route to any of the great Siberian rivers, and even 
as far as Europe. Again a very difficult route for foreign ships to 
interfere with. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that this shipping route is 
only possible for three months in the year. The Russians say : 
“‘ Since we have the great drawback that our ports can be blockaded 
on the very first day of a war, we have to take what precautions 
we can.” Attempts were made during the last war to bring goods 
to Siberia and Russia along this northern route. A Norwegian, 
who now lives in London, tried to bring a cargo from America, 
over Iceland, round the North Cape to the mouths of the Obi and 
the Yenisei. He was stopped at Archangel, however, and his 
goods were confiscated, for by that time the Revolution had 
broken out. 

Commercial traffic on the Kara Sea is now established as far 
as the Obi and the Yenisei, and timber trade through the Kara 
Sea has been a regular feature of the international timber market 
for over five years. At present the Russians take no foreign 
ships beyond the Obi and the Yenisei, as they think there are 
always risks in bringing them through the Vilkitski Straits. In 
the last three hundred years, up to 1935, only eleven vessels had 
been through those Straits altogether. Last summer, however, 
fourteen modern cargo-steamers negotiated this passage simul- 
taneously. The Russians are now building ice-breakers which 
can also carry aircraft for reconnaissance on the Arctic Ocean. 
Four of them are to be put into service this year. 

They say they spend two hundred and fifty million roubles a 
year on developing this route, which works out at about one 
hundred million pounds. But a reaily considered judgment on 
the economic value of the enterprise is almost impossible. Every 
economic activity in Russia is controlled and regulated by the 
State, and the Russians believe that even if only part of the 
scheme proves profitable, the scheme as a whole will help to set 
off some of the geographical disadvantages of their country and 
will thereby increase the total wealth of the nation. There is 
no doubt that it will enrich Russia; and it will also add to the 
knowledge of mankind on scientific conditions in and commercial 
possibilities of the Arctic. 
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As regards the future, the Russians hope that the natives of 
Northern Siberia will become the trustees and administrators 
of industries and towns in these regions. From centuries of 
acclimatisation they are better suited physically to the country. 
At present a hundred and sixty thousand natives, divided into 
twenty-six different tribes, live at an extremely primitive level. 
They are nomads, live in tents, and drive reindeer sledges in the 
winter. Their main activities are fishing and fur-trapping. 
Now, however, their life is being organised by the Russians. 
Trading outposts have been set up at the most outlying points 
in the tundra. They are equipped with radio and serve as bases 
for education and medical work. During the summer motor- 
boats come down the rivers carrying provisions for the natives. 
This saves them journeys of about a thousand miles, which had 
to be made by them formerly each year in order to buy flour and 
tea and exchange their furs. These little motor-boats, travelling 
like “‘ Stop Me and Buy One ”’ carts, ply up and down the river ; 
the natives attract the pilots’ attention, and with the money they 
get for their goods they are enabled to make purchases in other 
regions the following year. 

The attempt to socialise these nomads is an enterprise on which 
it is impossible at present to form a decision. All the same, it 
is probably less difficult to socialise these nomads than to socialise 
modern industrialised countries. They live in tribal communities, 
and their communal lives are ordered by tribal councils, which 
the Russians were easily able to turn into “ Soviets.” 

The Russians have also sent Red missionaries who teach them 
to read and write and advise them in hygiene and veterinary 
knowledge. After a time they succeed in winning the confidence 
of the natives, and can persuade them that the socialisation of 
their reindeer herds is not only a social and political step, but also 
one possessing immediate economic advantages. For a herd of 
twenty thousand reindeer belonging to the whole tribe can be 
looked after by a small number of herdsmen, who travel north 
with the reindeer during the summer, while the rest of the com- 
munity can remain down south, the women devoting their time 
to making clothes and mending fishing-nets, the men to catching 
fish in the rivers and the children to study at the new “ culture 
bases.”” The wealth and level of civilisation of the tribes can 
definitely gain from this system. 

The native children, as far as their parents allow it, are aiready 
being left at the trading-stations during the winter, where schools 
have been established. There they are taught to read and write, 
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using a new alphabet which Russian scientists have constructed 
for them, based on Latin script, to avoid being charged with 
denationalising and “ russifying’’ the native minorities. They 
never had any writing of their own. 

I am conscious of the fact that this short outline can hardly do 
full credit to such a vast and complicated scheme, nor put before 
you a complete and scientific picture of what is being done. I 
shall be content to know that I have told you a few new facts 
based on personal observation, and for that reason perhaps 
somewhat more valuable than volumes of official publications. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. G. E. Husparp (in the Chair) said that Herr Smolka had gone 
to the Arctic as the result of a challenge from Captain Schmidt, the 
well-known Russian Arctic navigator, given in front of thirty other 
journalists at a dinner in London, to go with him to get for himself 
the information he had rather sceptically asked for. The keynote of 
all the Arctic development was challenge; the challenge from nature, 
“ Thus far and no farther ”’; the challenge to space in the discovery of 
new and enormously shortened routes across the top of the world; 
and, as Herr Smolka had said in a recent address to the Royal 
Geographical Society, there was also a potential challenge to peace. 

The connection between the Russian Arctic regions and international 
affairs might seem rather slight, but actually it had been surprisingly 
close in the past. Inthe sixteenth century the northern coast of Russia 
had first come into prominence because Great Britain was competing 
with Spain for routes to the East, and the British and Dutch were 
forced to look for routes which would be safe from attack. In 1551 
the first British expedition, under Sir Hugh Willoughby, set out to find 
the North-East Passage, but was caught in the ice, and he and all his 
men died of scurvy or freezing. One member of the expedition, 
Richard Chancellor, who was in a separate ship, got through to the 
White Sea, travelled overland to Moscow, and initiated the first com- 
mercial relations between Great Britain and Russia. He also made 
arrangements for the opening of the overland route to India through 
Persia and Moscow, and on his return founded the Association of 
Merchant Adventurers. The Muscovite Government then put a stop 
to all navigation by the northern route because it objected to ships 
going to ports in the East without paying fees to Moscow. For three 
hundred years nothing more was attempted, then in 1860 or 1862 
Captain Wiggins sailed as far as the mouth of the Obi River. A few 
years later he penetrated to the Yenisei, and in about 1879 the North- 
East Passage was first fully accomplished. From that time until after 
the Russian Revolution there were only two successful attempts 
(according to a paper given by the Russian Delegates at the Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations), one in 1915 by a Russian 
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ship, and one in 1918, when the great Norwegian explorer, Amundsen, 
sailed from Europe to the Pacific via the North-East Passage. 

With regard to the situation between Russia and Japan, there had 
been an inclination to think of Russia’s Far Eastern territories as a 
long projection into the Pacific, having a very attenuated connection 
with European Russia, a very easy thing for Japan to bite off, if she 
had the military power to do it. As long as there was only a single 
line of railway that, obviously, was the situation. The Russians, 
however, were building a railway farther north and developing im- 
portant goldfields. Perhaps Herr Smolka would say how far the 
strategical position of the Far Eastern territories had changed as a 
result of the mining development and the colonisation. 


HERR SMOLKA said that the goldfields on the Kolyma were not yet 
a great industrial centre, but were considered to be most important, 
and the Russians believed that in a few years they would be the first 
gold-producing country in the world. There were also large oilfields 
on the northern coast which would not only be able to supply shipping 
with fuel, but would also supply aeroplanes in the case of war in the 
Far East. Except in the matter of transport, Arctic exploration and 
development had not yet changed the strategical situation. 


QUESTION : Was all the wood in the Arctic soft wood? 


HERR SMOLKA replied that it was a very hard quality of soft wood 
and was suitable for building purposes. 


QUESTIONS : How far were the rivers of Central Siberia navigable 
southwards? What quantity of nickel was available or could be pro- 
duced in the new nickel mines? If similar progress was being made in 
that as in the gold industry, which it was hoped in the Soviet Union 
would exceed the gold production in South Africa by 1938, it would 
have far-reaching importance for the future of the world. 


HERR SMOLKA said that the rivers were navigable for large river 
steamers as far down as Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei, Yakutsk on the 
Lena, and Novosibirsk on the Obi. Ocean-going vessels went as far 
as Igarka on the Yenisei, Port Tiksi on the Lena, and Novy Port on 
the Obi. The river-craft seemed rather primitive, dating back to 1906 
or 1899, but new craft were being built which would be driven partly 
by oil and partly by coal. They were rather flat, with a draught of 
about three or three and a half feet. 

The Russians themselves did not know exactly how much nickel 
there would prove to be, but it was thought that Arctic Siberia was, 
from the point of view of minerals, very similar to Canada. 


QUESTION : What was used for lighting in the dark months? 


HERR SMOLKA replied that electricity was used. The town was 
floodlit throughout the winter. In Igarka it was produced with wood, 
at Norilsk with coal, on the Polar stations partly with oil and partly 
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with windmills. There was electricity throughout the region and also 
telephones. 


QUESTION: How far did language present a difficulty, since the 
natives were illiterate and spoke various dialects? Had they received 
any instruction? 


HERR SMOLKA replied that the schools for the natives used the 
native languages, but also taught Russian, as the tribes did not under- 
stand each other. The majority of the teachers were still Russian, but 
a number of young natives were sent to the Institute of the Peoples of 
the North at Leningrad to study history, geography, pedagogy and 
technical sciences, and the policy was to have the natives educated by 
natives in the long run. 


QUESTION : Were a series of aerodromes going to be built along the 
northern route, and if so, would it be possible to use them all the year 
round, and for what type of aircraft? If aircraft were to be sent to 
the Far East for strategical purposes, they would have to have a very 
long range and a large capacity for fuel and bombs, or a series of 
aerodromes en route to refuel at comparatively short stages. The 
fact that Russia purchased about ten thousand tons of nickel a year 
from Canada, and had tried in the last year to get twenty thousand 
tons, indicated that Russia was desperately short of nickel and far 
behind her Plan. 


HERR SMOLKA said that hydroplanes were used exclusively on the 
northern route and the rivers were used as aerodromes. The aircraft 
flew continuously above the rivers, as the territory was not yet mapped 
minutely enough to allow of going far from the course of the streams. 
They could not land on the tundra. In winter the floats were changed 
for skis. Fuelling bases were in the bays of the rivers at distances of 
about three hundred miles. 


Question : Did the northern forests suffer from devastating forest 
fires like Canada, and if so, what means were used to deal with them ? 


HERR SMOLKA replied that there were few fires because there was 
not the same great drought and heat inthe summer. There were aerial 
fire brigades and aeroplanes dropped smoke-bombs on the fires to 
isolate them. That was part of the work done by the “ Forest Watch.” 


QuEsTION: Were the inhabitants interested in politics, and were 
there any political discussions ? 


HERR SMOLKA said that he had found them more interested in 
politics than were people in some of the towns nearer civilisation, 
possibly because they were so isolated and because those who went 
there were the more intelligent people. They had regular political 
meetings. He had attended a “ Fraternisation’’ evening between 
the inhabitants of Igarka and the foreign settlers. There was a great 
deal of propaganda postered in English, but no slogans inciting 
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foreigners against their governments. He had been asked many 
questions on foreign affairs, among them, ‘‘ How is it possible for Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Mr. Eden to sit in the same Cabinet together after 
pursuing different policies in the Abyssinian conflict? ’’ A newspaper 
was published daily, and when foreign sailors were there, half a page 
was in English. 


QuEsTION : Was there any Stakhanovism ? 


HERR SMOLKA replied that there were interesting examples of it. 
There had been a competition in Igarka between two gangs of steve- 
dores loading boats, one gang working in three shifts of eight hours 
and the other four shifts of six hours, and the latter had won. The 
kulaks also were drawn into the Stakhanovist movement and paid 
higher wages as soon as they achieved greater output. 


QUESTION : How many Communists were there? 


HERR SMOLKA said that there were many members of the Young 
Communist League among the pioneers. On the Polar stations there 
was not such a large percentage, as it was less a question of political 
orthodoxy than of scientific efficiency. 


QuEsTION : What was the percentage of males and females in the 
population ? 

HERR SMOLKA said that at Nordoyk there were to be five hundred 
and twenty men to eighty women in the first year. In Igarka the 
number of men and women was almost equal. In new settlements 
the women were only admitted in the first year if they did active work. 
The simple housewives might follow in the second year, when there was 
more accommodation. On the Polar station on Dickson Island there 
were a hundred and twenty-five people, of whom twenty-five were 
women. The women took an active part, and were very efficient at 
scientific work. Most of the radio operators were women. The 
Air Ambulance in Igarka had a woman chief. 


A MEMBER asked for information about the recreations, including 
the chess championships. 


HERR SMOLKA said that the Polar stations played chess with each 
other by wireless. They took one day for each move. Such a collec- 
tive game generally took two months. In the winter months, when the 
radio was not so overburdened with work for navigators, the radio 
operators played chess among themselves. 

In the winter, once a month the workers’ families were assembled 
in Moscow, and each family was allowed to speak one hundred words 
to the relative in the North. They were allowed fifty words by tele- 
gram free of charge each month to communicate with their families. 
They had news bulletins on the Polar stations twice a day. There 
were study circles for languages. In the towns there were cinemas and 
football, and they played with the British sailors. 








ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF 
POLAND ! 


PROFESSOR ROMAN DYBOSKI 


I 


WHEN, in the course of the World War, it began to become 
apparent that the historical wrong committed upon Poland by 
her neighbours in the eighteenth century would be righted, and 
a free Polish State would once more appear on the map, the 
natural enthusiasm of the nation over the prospect of deliverance 
and reunion was apt to make little of the economic difficulties 
by which such a great change in the conditions of national life 
was likely to be attended. It was vaguely assumed that any 
economic advantages that might have been derived by the three 
several sectors of the country from their inclusion in three large 
Empires would be amply compensated by the reconstruction of 
a more than middle-sized State, with a fairly capacious home 
market of its own. It was realised that Poland was agriculturally 
more than self-supporting; also that she possessed considerable 
quantities of certain mineral raw materials, which, so it was 
imagined, could serve as a basis for vigorous industrial develop- 
ment. The sum of requirements for prosperous economic exist- 
ence seemed to be attained when, on the one hand, Poland 
regained access to the sea, and, on the other, came into possession 
of the Upper Silesian coal-mining basin, with its thoroughly 
modern equipment and well-developed industrial undertakings. 

It was realised only after some time had elapsed that the 
effects of more than a century of abnormal national existence 
could not be effaced quickly or easily. Poland, as a well-disposed 
post-War French visitor put it plainly, had lost nothing less than 
the whole nineteenth century of history—the century of industrial 
democracy, of the growth of huge urban centres, of world-wide 
international trade and of far-flung colonial expansion. 

1 Address given at Chatham House on May 27th, 1937; Mr. Geoffrey Drage 


in the Chair. 

The author is indebted to his colleague Dr. W. Ormicki, Lecturer on 
Economic Geography in the University of Cracow, for valuable assistance both 
in the form of useful bibliographical advice, as well as of a special memorandum 
on the problems discussed in the present paper. 
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In the course of the nineteenth century the three sections of 
the divided Poland had, in fact, participated to some extent in 
modern economic developments within each of the three par- 
titioning Empires. But they were each of them in the position 
of border provinces, situated on the fringe of the several Empires, 
and therefore exposed to the risk of loss; they were, besides, 
foreign in national tradition to the body of each of those Empires, 
and were necessarily animated by resistance to complete incor- 
poration and assimilation, economic as well as political. In 
consequence of all this, the Polish provinces never shared in the 
fullness of the economic life of the respective Empires. Austria 
and Prussia had already started on the road of modern industrial 
development when they annexed their portions of Poland; 
finding them still in a predominantly agricultural condition, they 
saw that it was to their interest to keep them in that condition, 
so as to serve as granaries for the industrial regions of the interior 
and as markets for their manufactures. Only under Prussia did 
this result in a considerable measure of prosperity among the 
agricultural population of the Polish province; Austrian Poland, 
even after the grant of self-government, remained one of the 
poorest provinces of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Under 
Russia, which was industrially still undeveloped, considerable 
industrial developments did indeed take place in the new Polish 
province in the early nineteenth century, and it became, for a 
time, the reservoir of certain industrial products, particularly 
textiles and metal wares, for the vast spaces of the whole Russian 
Empire; but towards the end of the century Russia began to 
develop industrial centres of her own in the interior, and a policy 
of discrimination in railway tarifis checked the further progress 
of the Russian—Polish industrial area. 

The structure of rural society at the time of the old Poland’s 
fall had still been characterised by the prevalence of large estates, 
belonging to great nobles and cultivated by peasant labour in a 
state of serfdom. In the course of the nineteenth century the 
emancipation of the peasantry from serfdom took place at 
different times and under different conditions in the three sec- 
tions of the country; in all of them, however, it resulted— 
somewhat like the abolition of Negro slavery in the Southern 
States of America—in the rise of a new class of landless rural 
proletariat with all its problems. The rapid multiplication of 
the extremely prolific Polish peasant stock produced conditions 
of congestion and distress: and the slow and gradual purchase 
of land by peasants, as well as the industrialisation of certain 
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parts of the country, went but a little way to remedy the grow- 
ing evil. A more drastic remedy was sought in emigration on a 
large scale. The need of America’s growing industries for masses 
of labour provided a particularly large outlet, and emigration 
to the United States became one of the most marked features of 
pre-War Poland’s social and economic life. In consequence of 
this, a population of some four million Polish peasants, trans- 
formed into industrial workers, accumulated in the industrial 
cities of the United States from Philadelphia to Chicago and from 
Pittsburgh to Providence; and the Jewish proletariat of Poland’s 
towns had a large share in the movement, peopling the tene- 
ment blocks of such urban districts of America as the East Side 
of New York. 

Besides this permanent type of emigration, another type 
developed in consequence of the constant diminution of peasant 
farms through subdivision among numerous children: the farms 
becoming too small in size to provide a living for the family, the 
expedient of temporary emigration for the harvest season was 
increasingly resorted to; masses of hired Polish labour made 
their appearance at harvest time in the rural areas of North- 
Eastern Germany, and later also in Denmark and in Eastern 
France. 

Altogether, before the War, an average of over a quarter of a 
million permanent emigrants, and nearly half a million seasonal 
emigrants, left Poland annually ; permanent emigration absorbed 
one-half of the natural increase of the population. The savings 
of those who remained abroad, and the earnings of those who 
returned after the harvest, of course, constituted substantial 
contributions to the income of Poland’s rural population. On 
the eve of the World War, two-thirds of Poland’s arable land 
had actually been bought up by peasants out of the large estates : 
no doubt emigrant savings accounted for a large portion of that 
amount. 

II 

Such were the outlines of the economic condition in which 
the Great War found the divided Polish territories. What were 
the economic consequences of the War for the reunited country ? 

The new Polish State emerged from the War with a com- 
paratively clean slate in the matter of national debt, but alas, 
also with an almost entirely clean slate in the matter of national 
capital. The devastations of the War were enormous, and they 
were spread over a wider area than either in Serbia or in France; 
they were of longer duration, too, since Poland after the Armistice 
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continued for another three years in a state of war with Soviet 
Russia, and had two-thirds of her territory swept by a huge 
Bolshevik invasion in 1920. 

The huge task of reconstruction was undertaken with the 
help of inflated paper money, that inheritance of war-time, used 
for the same purposes in many countries of post-War Europe. 
It was inflation which ate up almost all the nation’s accumulated 
reserves of financial capital, and when the new Polish currency 
was established in 1924, and one unit of it was declared equal to 
1,800,000 units of the old, the country woke up to the con- 
sciousness of deep impoverishment. The artificial boom fostered 
by inflation gave way to an inevitable slump, and the too high 
level at which the rate of exchange of the new currency had 
been fixed (the unit was to be equal to the Swiss gold franc) 
had a destructive effect on the international trade relations 
which Poland had begun to develop. The persistent notion of 
complete economic self-sufficiency and the diffidence of a newly- 
delivered people towards foreign influences led the Polish Govern- 
ment of the time to refrain from carrying out fully the recom- 
mendations of Sir Edward Hilton Young (now Lord Kennet), 
who had been called in as financial adviser in 1924. But, in 
1927, a loan from the United States amounting to 62 million 
dollars plus 2 million pounds sterling, and another 20 million 
dollars in reserve credits (the largest loan the new Poland ever 
obtained) was accepted on the conditions laid down by the 
creditors, and the recommendations of the American financial 
expert, Professor Kemmerer, were carried. out under the super- 
vision of Mr. Charles Dewey, who spent several years in Warsaw 
as financial adviser to the Bank of Poland. 

The share of foreign private capital in industrial enterprise 
on Polish soil was considerable before the War, and even over- 
whelmingly predominant in such branches as the oil industry. 
Since the War, substantial influxes of foreign capital have also 
occurred in certain industrial domains; but diffidence towards 
foreign control has in a number of cases prompted the Poles to 
decline large offers of foreign investment. It was perhaps under 
the impression of an unfavourable experience with an American 
firm, which undertook to provide some of the towns of former 
Russian Poland with sewerage systems, that the Polish Govern- 
ment did not conclude a projected agreement with the Harriman 
concern for the establishment of electric power supply over a 
large area of the country. And in recent years, for cogent 
reasons into which it is impossible to enter here, the shares of 
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three large undertakings almost completely controlled by foreign 
capital, namely those of the textile works of Zyradéw near 
Warsaw, of the Municipal Electric Works of the city of Warsaw, 
and of the group of mines and iron-works known by the name 
of Interessengemeinschaft in Upper Silesia, have been bought 
from their foreign holders. 

The upshot of such developments is that the general pro- 
portion of foreign capital invested in Poland’s industries on 
January Ist, 1937, amounted to 42-4 per cent. of the total, when 
in former years it had risen to as much as 47:2 per cent. The 
distribution of foreign capital over the different branches of 
industry is illustrated by the following figures: of the entire 
capital invested in’ Poland’s oil industry, as much as 87:3 per 
cent.; in electric works the percentage is also very high, being 
85 per cent.; in electrical undertakings it is 56°r per cent.; in 
mining and metallurgy it is now only 53:6 per cent., having been 
as high as 73-9 per cent. before the acquisition of the Interessenge- 
meinschaft; and in the chemical industries it is 48-2 per cent. 
As regards the national origin of the foreign capital now invested 
in Poland, at present 27-1 per cent. of the total is French, 19-2 
per cent. is American, 13°8 per cent. is German, 12°5 per cent. is 
Belgian, 7-2 per cent. is Swiss, and 5:5 per cent. is British; other 
States, such as Austria, Holland, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia, 
are represented by small fractions, each between 2 and 4 per cent. 
of the whole. 

Having these important facts in our minds, let us return to 
the general outlines of the new Poland’s economic history. After 
the great difficulties of the earlier years, a definite change for 
the better came about in 1926. It was due to both political 
and economic factors. To begin with, the assumption of power 
by Marshal Pilsudski in May 1926 inaugurated a prolonged 
period of political stability after the shifting coalitions of parties 
and frequent Cabinet changes of the preceding years. In the 
second place, the beginning of the rapid development of the 
new Polish harbour of Gdynia in the same year (1926) opened 
up new vistas for Polish commerce, which now became, in 
increasing proportion, sea-borne commerce, with considerable 
exports into countries hardly touched by Polish trade before. 

In consequence of all this, the years 1927 to 1929 became a 
period of relative prosperity for the new Poland. An end was 
put to this by the coming of the world crisis towards the close 
of 1929. With the disasters of inflation still fresh in everybody’s 
memory, the Polish Government, in its financial policy throughout 
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the period of the crisis, rigidly adhered to principles of deflation, 
and did not abandon the gold standard even when it was being 
given up by nation after nation in the West of Europe. This 
policy, intelligible enough under Poland’s peculiar circumstances, 
entailed great additional privations and sufferings upon the 
people, over and above those already produced by widespread 
unemployment in consequence of the stagnation of trade and 
industry, and by famine conditions in the countryside in conse- 
quence of the low market prices of agricultural produce. It 
was in 1935 that Poland at last was obliged to introduce strict 
control over transactions in foreign currencies, as a substitute 
for the currency devaluation resorted to elsewhere. By that 
time the crisis had worked havoc with the promising beginnings 
of Poland’s foreign trade. 

It was, however, not the world crisis alone, but the general 
trend of post-War economic developments which had this adverse 
effect. A touch of tragic irony in Poland’s historical destinies 
would have it that she should rise into new political life again 
at a time when the liberal, free-trade principles of the nineteenth 
century, so favourable to joint and universal economic progress, 
are being abandoned in favour of self-contained, national and 
imperial, economic programmes. The new Poland, in spite of 
the heavy inheritance of political antagonisms from the past, 
had at first done a good deal of profitable business with her 
sometime oppressors, Russia and Germany. Soviet Russia had 
drawn largely on Poland for industrial products: even in the 
years of the crisis the ironworks of Silesia had been largely kept 
going through Soviet orders in connection with the Five Years’ 
Plan. But that plan having been carried out, and new Russian 
industries established on a gigantic scale, Russia ceased to be 
the good customer she was. Germany, again, had been the 
largest purchaser of Poland’s agricultural produce: but the 
policy of a revival of German agriculture, strenuously pursued 
by the Hitler Government, has recently brought agricultural 
exports to Germany down to 40 per cent. of their previous total. 
After the creation of the port of Gdynia, Great Britain had 
rapidly risen to a place even above Germany on the list of export 
markets for Polish agricultural produce, particularly bacon, eggs, 
and butter; but Great Britain, like Germany, has recently 
adopted a policy of reviving her own agriculture, and her pre- 
ferential relations with the British Dominions since the Ottawa 
Agreement have also led to a reduction of her trade with partners 
outside the Empire. As a result, her trade with Poland has 
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recently, like Germany’s, fallen to 40 per cent. of its former 
volume. To complete the record of such losses, it may be 
mentioned that the swamping of the world’s markets with cheap 
Soviet timber a few years ago had a ruinous effect on Poland’s 
large timber export bill, and the position which Poland had 
created for herself as an exporter of coal to the Scandinavian 
countries by way of Gdynia has recently become considerably 
impaired through treaties concluded between these countries 
and Great Britain. Altogether, Poland’s exports in the years of 
the crisis down to 1934 shrank to 60 per cent. of the figures of 
1928. 

To keep exports at the level required by the economic needs of 
the State, the device of bonuses to exporters had to be resorted to 
in many cases. Such bonuses had, in particular, been paid out 
of the Treasury on exported grain. Of Poland’s grain harvest 
during the last five years, 75 per cent. has been consumed by the 
country population, 17 per cent. by the towns, and 8 per cent. has 
been available for export. Lately, the first symptoms of recovery 
after the crisis occurred in the shape of a rise in the 
prices of agricultural produce. Unfortunately, they were at 
once attended by the danger of profiteering and an undue dearth 
of people living in towns; and the Government, which reduced 
the bonuses to grain exporters a year ago, has recently found it 
necessary to stop all grain exports from Poland entirely, in the 
interest of keeping domestic prices at a reasonable level. 

With regard to another very important article of Poland’s 
exports of food, viz. sugar, it may be briefly stated here that its 
exports between the years 1928 and 1935 fell from 186,000 to 
108,000 tons in volume, and to about one-eighth of the original 
price in value. How far these consequences of the international 
sugar crisis will be remedied by the London sugar convention of 
the present year, remains to be seen; a certain increase in Poland’s 
export quota has been agreed to. 

The remedy to Poland’s more crying economic evils which was 
constituted by emigration before the War, soon began to be applied 
again in the post-War period. France, with her devastated 
mining and industrial areas and her depopulated countryside, 
welcomed Polish immigrant labour in large numbers during the 
early years after the War: between 1918 and 1931 she absorbed 
half a million of them, and the joke was current that “‘ the North 
of France was rapidly becoming Polish, while the South of France 
was becoming Italian.” Germany, which had closed her frontiers 
to Polish immigrants in the first post-War years, opened them 
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again in 1926, and emigration for the harvest season, to the tune 
of nearly 400,000 people a year, once more became the rule. On the 
American continent the South American countries, which even 
before the War had played a considerable part in the Polish emi- 
gration movement, became appreciably more important after the 
War: more and more is heard of large Polish agricultural settle- 
ments in the Argentine and in Brazil, and, to a lesser extent, 
in Peru and Paraguay. Finally, the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine attracted a rapidly increasing number of Polish Jews: 
the number of emigrants from Poland to Palestine between the 
years 1922 and 1935 rose from 2000 to 25,000, and the annual 
emigration of Jews from Poland came to be equal to more than 
one-half of the natural increase of the Jewish element in Poland. 
Concurrently with this, Polish trade with Palestine developed 
quickly, rising in 1935 to five times the volume of five years before : 
commercial relations with Palestine grew up, even during the 
crisis, into an important item in Poland’s foreign trade. 

The total number of emigrants from the new Poland reached, 
by 1929, one-half of the annual natural increase of the population, 
thereby reaching to the pre-War proportion. However, setbacks 
to this economic relief from emigration soon occurred, and these 
setbacks became stronger as the world crisis developed, just at the 
time when the relief was most needed. The fatal blow dealt to 
Poland’s emigration opportunities by the anti-immigration laws 
of the United States after the War was followed up by similar 
measures in the British Dominions, particularly in Canada, which 
had become a population outlet of some importance to Poland. 
France, having reached saturation point, ceased to offer oppor- 
tunities to Polish emigrants, and even repatriated considerable 
numbers of them in recent years. Finally, the turbulent events 
in Palestine closed its doors to Polish Jews for the time being. 
Altogether, emigration, which absorbed one-half of the natural 
increase of population in 1929, absorbed only one-tenth in 1935. 
And it must be added, that such emigration as still remains 
possible does not result in financial advantage to the country, as 
did emigration before the War; for, while at that time emigrants 
enriched Poland by their savings, now the laws of many countries 
require them to bring stated amounts of capital with them, and 
thus drain Poland of resources. 

What makes the situation still less favourable is that the 
return of emigrants from abroad to Poland in increasing numbers 
begins to add to her economic difficulties. There was such a wave 
in the early post-War years, when hundreds of thousands of pre- 
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War emigrants and war-time exiles returned to Poland from 
Russia, escaping from the hell of Bolshevism with their bare lives, 
and adding to the seething mass of post-War destitution and 
distress in the new State. Another and more prolonged influx of 
emigrants made its appearance in the years of the world crisis, 
and the year 1931, which marks a turning point, for the first time 
saw a surplus of 10,000 immigrants over the number of emigrants, 
which in 1932 rose to 17,000. An average annual surplus of 
9,000 emigrants over immigrants has, indeed, been re-established 
since, but the emigration figures have never yet returned to a 
level at which they could afford appreciable relief to the economic 
situation of Poland. And this critical condition with regard to 
emigration prevails at a time when the population problem in 
Poland is visibly becoming acute and is being recognised as a 
main factor in her economic difficulties. 


III 


One of the wisest men of our time, the philosopher-president 
of Czechoslovakia, Thomas Masaryk, once said that if we probed 
economic and other post-War troubles anywhere in Europe to the 
bottom, we were sure to reach bed-rock in coming to population 
problems. This is particularly true of Poland. 

The Polish peasantry, which constitutes between two-thirds 
and three-fourths of the nation, has always had a very high birth- 
rate. This had its comforting aspects: at the height of Prussia’s 
anti-Polish policy before the War, Prince Biilow confessed himself 
beaten by what he called the “ rabbit policy ” (Kaninchenpolttik) 
of the Polish element in Prussia. And even after the War, the 
growing strength of numbers inspired confidence in the future : 
the fact that Poland, which covers three-fourths of the area of 
France, will very soon be her equal in population, and that she 
may, within little more than a generation, become the equal of 
Germany, obviously means growing international importance for 
the State. 

Of late, however, certain very serious economic aspects of this 
growth of population have begun to loom more important than 
its possible political advantages. Poland is rapidly becoming 
over-populated from the economic point of view: that is to say, 
she is becoming burdened with more population than her actual 
economic resources and structure can endure. 

From slightly over 27 millions in 1921, the population of Poland 
had risen to over 34 millions in 1937, which means a net average 
increase of nearly half a million a year. The absolute figures of 
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that increase are larger than those of any other country in Europe. 
Poland, being the sixth State in Europe, and the eleventh in the 
world, in population, stands fourth among the States of the world 
in the rate of increase of that population, while it ranks only 
sixth in Europe, and twenty-sixth in the world, in area. Of 
that population, only 27 per cent. live in towns, and 73 per cent. 
in rural areas. It is the rural areas, accordingly, which feel the 
weight of over-population: the general density of population 
over the whole country is considerably inferior to that of such 
highly industrialised countries as Belgium and England, since 
the relative density of arable land in the rural districts reaches 
the very high figure of 36, and it compares most unfavourably 
with Germany’s 20 and Czechoslovakia’s 24. There are over 2000 
peasant farms of less than 12 acres in Poland: they constitute 
nearly two-thirds of the total number of farms, while their area 
is only a little over one-sixth of the total. And this proportion 
is not likely to improve, as long as continued subdivision of these 
farms among numerous children is a necessity, because the surplus 
children of the village population cannot be provided for in other 
ways. Constant lowering of the standard of life in the village is 
the unavoidable consequence. There was, indeed, a fall in the 
rate of increase of the population during the years 1933 to 1935, 
but this turned out to be due entirely to the economic crisis, and 
even such a slight economic improvement as was noticeable in 
1935 and 1936 at once raised the net increase during 1936 by 
4000 over that of 1935. 

Birth control of any kind is still hardly known to the masses 
of Poland’s village population ; and besides being opposed by the 
Roman Catholic Church, which has great power over the minds of 
the people, it is looked at doubtfully not only by those who have 
Poland’s military strength at heart, a very important considera- 
tion in Poland’s exposed and unsafe geographical position, but also 
by those who know that the experience of Western European 
nations shows birth control to be a two-edged weapon, and one 
easily set in motion but very difficult to stop at the proper time. 

What, then, is actually being done in Poland, in the way of 
economic policy, in order to cope with this population problem, and 
how far can these domestic measures be described as adequate ? 

In order to be able to keep increasing numbers of the peasant 
population on the land, Poland, like most other States of Central 
and Eastern Europe, resorted at the very beginning of her new 
existence to a scheme of agrarian reform, under which the large 
estates were to be parcelled up and a low maximum of individual 
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landownership, fixed at 450 acres as a general rule, was to be 
gradually established, while the peasantry were to have facilities 
for the purchase of the land so rendered available. The scheme, 
amended in 1925, has been in operation during the whole period of 
Poland’s new independent existence; it fell indeed into stagnation 
during the crisis, when agriculture became too unremunerative 
to make land purchase tempting, capital was lacking and credit 
was dear. At present, agrarian reform is once more being very 
vigorously promoted by the Government. According to the 
statistical figures of 1936, the operation of the scheme since 1919 
has resulted altogether in the creation of 135,000 new farms, 
63,000 suburban allotments and small holdings, and 432,000 small 
lots of land used for the augmentation of existing small farms; the 
scheme has created permanent opportunities for work on the land 
for about 800,000 people. In addition to this, the integration 
of scattered strips of peasant land has been conducted systematic- 
ally, and the reclamation of land through the abolition of rights of 
way has also been helpful as a source of more arable land. Finally, 
a plan for reclaiming vast stretches of marshland in the centre of 
Poland’s eastern border and of turning them into cultivable land 
is well under way. 

All these efforts taken together, however, cannot in any case 
be sufficient to remove Poland’s great population difficulty. The 
highest estimate of the reserves in land still available in Poland 
amounts to about nine million acres, while three times that 
amount would be required to satisfy the existing population of 
landless peasants at the rate of 15 acres per family, to say nothing 
of the prospective new surplus of landless country-dwellers in the 
next generation. Even the complete drainage of the large Eastern 
marshes, it has been calculated, would not make room for more 
than a quarter of a million people on the land. At present, 
something between eight and nine million people in the Polish 
countryside are landless, and the gradual disappearance of the 
large estates only diminishes their immediate opportunities for 
making a living as hired labour. Rural unemployment escapes 
registration, but is estimated at one million, and it is known that 
a stream of about a quarter of a million people flows into the towns 
of Poland annually in search of work. 

The economic development of Poland’s towns, under such 
circumstances, appears as a vital and most urgent task. Owing 
to peculiar historical conditions, it was only in the Prussian sector 
of the divided Poland in the nineteenth century that a strong 
Polish middle class of artisans and small shopkeepers grew up. 
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Under Russia trade in the towns remained the monopoly of the 
old-established Jewish communities, and became increasingly 
so when Russia, excluding Jews from the interior of her Empire, 
thrust a surplus population of hundreds of thousands of Russian 
Jews upon the Polish border provinces. Under Austria, for 
reasons of more strictly economic order, Jews also remained in the 
ascendant among the commercial population of the towns. The 
Jewish population of Poland now amounts to over three million 
people, or more than ro per cent. of the total number of in- 
habitants. Of these Jews, 40 per cent. live on small trade; and 
of the total of Poland’s traders, 70 per cent. are Jews. Recently, 
the economic necessities of the Polish village have resulted in 
strong pressure on the part of its population in the direction of 
commerce in the towns; this has even given occasion for local 
conflicts between peasants and Jews, but in view of the peasants’ 
lack of capital, it has not so far produced any marked change in 
the general social situation; and it will no doubt be a long time 
before town commerce provides any appreciable outlet for the 
Polish element : only considerable Jewish emigration to Palestine 
or elsewhere can accelerate this desirable and vitally necessary 
development. 

An issue of much more capital importance for Poland than the 
slow growth of a commercial town element of peasant origin is 
constituted by the problem of industrialisation. Great industries 
in Poland, if properly developed, could absorb large masses of 
the surplus village population, and at once relieve the population 
pressure in the countryside. Industries, accordingly, are a 
supreme necessity for Poland, not on the ground of any Utopian 
programme of complete economic self-sufficiency, but for simple 
reasons of population policy. This has always been recognised 
by successive Polish Governments; and a member of the present 
Government, Finance Minister Kwiatkowski, who was the real 
founder of the port of Gdynia, has undertaken the huge task of 
creating an “industrial triangle’’ in the very centre of the 
country, round about the town of Sandomierz, which is to be 
devoted to industries of paramount importance for the State. 


IV 


It is when we approach this vital problem of industrialisation 
that we find ourselves confronted by that other great difficulty 
which, together with that of population growth, is a main source 
of Poland’s economic troubles: viz. the difficulty of obtaining 
the raw materials necessary for Poland’s industrial development. 
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The resources of Poland in raw materials are neither so 
abundant nor so comprehensive as to provide a complete basis 
for industrial organisation. Poland produces 2-7 per cent. of the 
world’s coal, 2:9 per cent. of its zinc, 0-3 per cent. of its oil, 
0-5 per cent. of its lead, 4-4 per cent. of its flax, and 3-1 per cent. 
ofitshemp. Ofsome of these, considerable surpluses are available 
for export. The country’s exports, in fact, very largely consist of 
raw materials: 50 per cent. of them are composed of agricultural 
produce ; another 15 to 20 per cent. of coal; and such outstanding 
items as timber, petroleum, potash, lead and zinc make up the 
greater part of the rest. But the large export of such raw 
materials as coal and timber is due to the impossibility of their 
fuller utilisation in the country itself, because of the lack of certain 
other raw materials equally important for industry. Poland, to 
begin with, is wanting in high-grade iron ore, producing altogether 
only 0-2 per cent. of the world’s iron; she also lacks such other 
metals as copper and aluminium; she experiences an increasing 
deficiency of jute and of the kind of wool required for her textile 
factories. Cotton and rubber must of course be imported 
entirely, and it is becoming more and more difficult for Poland 
to provide the necessary quantities required, particularly of 
cotton. 

The result of these grave deficiencies is that, even in the 
present still undeveloped state of Poland’s industries, one-half of 
her total imports have to consist of raw materials, which leaves 
very little margin for the importation of the necessary mechanical 
equipment for industrial undertakings. As much as 13} per cent. 
of what Poland spends on imports has to be spent on metals, and 
as much as 30 per cent. on raw materials for the textile industries. 
This considerable proportion has tended to become even larger 
lately, with the rapid rise of the prices of certain raw materials, 
especially metals, in the international market in connection with 
the world-wide increase in armaments. This additional factor 
has rendered the difficulties of the situation of States like Poland 
particularly acute in the last two years. 

It is at this point that the irony of the fact that Poland 
should have regained her freedom in a period of closed frontiers 
and of restrictions on international trade again becomes apparent, 
as it did in the case of her population problems. It has justly 
been observed that the difficulty about raw materials in the 
present day is not their lack; for do we not live in the age of 
plenty? The difficulty lies in finding the wherewithal to pay for 
them, when those who hold them happen to have no need of 
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what you can offer for export, and when the foreign currencies 
for cash payment become as difficult to obtain as they have 
become under the present transfer conditions. The inexorable 
fact is that five great colonial empires—the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Republics, France, and Holland—between them have 
practically monopolised four-fifths of the world’s supply of 
essential raw materials, including, of course, all the raw materials 
of colonial origin; and the same “ Big Five ”’ happen to hold the 
largest part of the world’s gold. Confronted by this situation, 
Poland, with all the initial advantages of her territorial con- 
figuration and all her available quantities of export articles, finds 
herself placed in the category of the “ have-nots’’ among the 
States of to-day, as contrasted with the “‘ haves ”’ in the telling 
phrase now generally adopted. Of the recent shrinkage of 
Poland’s exports, and of its particular causes, I have spoken 
before. Here let me add that dumping, under the circumstances, 
is not a perfidious policy, but a painful necessity : to get “ cheap 
rubber” and ‘cheap cotton” from the colonies, Poland is 
obliged to sell her sugar abroad eight times cheaper, and her coal 
three times cheaper than at home; and it is partly due to this 
that sugar is literally a luxury in most of the villages of a country 
rich in vast sugar-beet plantations. 

Here, obviously, is a problem which cannot be dismissed as a 
domestic one, but which has its wide international bearings. A 
State of thirty-four million people, occupying what Napoleon 
recognised as a “‘ key position” in the geographical system of 
Europe, cannot be left economically in a blind alley without grave 
danger to the balance and the stability of that system. 


V 


What, then, are the international remedies which might be 
applied with better effect than the domestic remedies used with 
such imperfect success by Poland and other States? Well, these 
international remedies are being widely and eagerly discussed in 
Europe to-day. The restoration of freedom of migration, and of 
at least a certain amount of freedom of international trade, is 
being advocated by some of the most enlightened economic 
experts and the most far-sighted statesmen of to-day. But we 
seem very far still, alas, from any definite steps towards the 
realisation of such counsels of perfection. As things stand, we 
hear of new restrictions on immigration and of new tariff barriers 
every day. Some economists, indeed, say that the increase of 
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a world-wide demand for raw materials after the recovery from 
the late crisis, and the danger of the swamping of some colonial 
territories by the quickly multiplying coloured races, are bound 
to lead in the near future to a relaxation of restrictions both on 
immigration and on trade; but it remains to be seen how far 
such predictions will be verified. As regards immigration, it 
can only be said that if in the near future any colonies or 
dominions under the menace of the tide of colour realise the 
need for larger white immigration, it is not the industrialised 
Western European communities, but the agricultural nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe that can supply emigrant material 
of the quality required for settlement on the land. In the 
matter of trade, for the present at any rate the widespread 
makeshifts of bilateral trade agreements and of compensation trade 
make it only more difficult for nations to acquire exactly what 
they need; and expedients reminiscent of war-time, such as 
forcible restrictions on home consumption and the manufacture 
of cheap substitutes for genuine articles, are being adopted by 
some States. 

The question of facilitating access to the world’s sources of 
raw materials, particularly to colonial raw materials, was raised, 
with truly statesmanlike width of outlook, by Sir Samuel Hoare 
on the occasion of the Abyssinian conflict in 1935; and his 
successor, Mr. Anthony Eden, has since declared that “ His 
Majesty’s Government have in no way withdrawn from the 
proposal of Sir Samuel Hoare,” and that “ they think that such 
an examination could usefully be held at Geneva ’”’ (1936). As 
a matter of fact, a Committee of the League of Nations is actually 
studying that question of raw materials with all its implications. 
And even before the Raw Materials Committee of the League 
had met, the problems of ‘‘ Raw Materials and Colonies ”’ in their 
present phase were made the subject of detailed discussion in one 
of the Information Department Papers (No. 18) of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. I need not repeat here any 
part of the excellent exposition of these highly complex matters 
in that admirable publication. I will only remind you that the 
principle of the “‘ open door,” in two different legal forms, only 
exists in the mandated territories of the so-called A and B 
categories, as well as in the Belgian Congo and in French Morocco 
among the colonies. The obvious interest of the “ have-nots ” 
among the European States of to-day lies primarily in the exten- 
sion of the principle of the ‘‘ open door” to a wider range of 
territories, as well as in the creation of international guarantees 
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for its observance, if effective guarantees of this kind, in the 
present state of international affairs, could be devised. 

But this is not all. The present distribution of gold reserves 
and the present conditions of international payments being what 
they are, the “ have-nots” among the States would soon neces- 
sarily find themselves in financial vassalage to the “ haves,” 
even if the door of all colonial territories were to be thrown open 
as wide as anybody could wish, nay even if international trade 
within Europe were to be made largely free again. It will be, 
accordingly, a necessary part of any scheme for the wider accessi- 
bility of raw materials to devise a mode by which the holders 
both of the gold and the raw materials could financially facilitate 
the acquisition of the latter by those who stand in need of them. 

Other than purely financial possibilities suggest themselves. 
The colonies and mandated territories not only produce the raw 
materials called ‘‘ colonial” par excellence, but they also contain 
reservoirs of other raw materials which the Powers in possession 
of these territories do not, for the present, feel any need of 
exploiting. It is evident that the exploitation of such resources 
could, without loss to the one party concerned and with advantage 
to the other, be entrusted to the States whose need for raw 
materials is most acute. 

And one other consideration which has been advanced in this 
discussion should not pass unmentioned. In the present state of 
international finance, one of the greatest advantages of possessing 
a colony of one’s own consists in the unity of currency between 
the mother country and the colony: the acquisition of colonial 
raw materials is thereby rendered possible without having to 
overcome the difficulties of foreign exchange. This, quite apart 
from any motives of political prestige, is perhaps one of the most 
weighty reasons why the question of a redistribution of colonies, 
or at least of mandated territories, has lately begun to loom in 
the ultimate background of all these discussions of post-War 
economic troubles. In the publication of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs referred to before, Raw Materials and 
Colonies, the colonial claims and aspirations of three ‘‘ dissatisfied 
Powers,” Germany, Italy, and Japan, are fully discussed in all 
their aspects; and it is incidentally mentioned that ‘‘ there have 
been signs that Poland is beginning to think in terms of colonial 
expansion” (p. II, note 3). Now, there are certain things of 
which enlightened public opinion in Poland renders a perfectly 
clear account to itself, and which make it appear a rather arduous 
undertaking for a State in Poland’s present position to aspire to 
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colonial territories; and Poland is certainly prepared to welcome 
any plan which may be internationally devised fer the relief of 
such post-War economic evils as over-population and a lack of 
raw materials, without a redistribution of territories. But it 
must be emphasised that the more closely we study these problems 
in their present phase, the more manifest does it become that it 
is hardly possible to separate the question of access to colonial 
raw materials from that of their exploitation, of the migration of 
labour for the purpose, and of the ways and means of financing 
the whole process, as well as of guaranteeing its practicability by 
international agreements. 

As things stand at present, a return to principles of liberalism 
in the matter of international trade relations and of emigration 
would indeed be a most desirable all-round solution; such a 
return, however, seems not only remote from the practical possi- 
bilities of to-day and to-morrow, but the advantage of it appears 
the more questionable the farther the world at large moves 
towards a system of self-contained national economies ; because a 
complete reversal of that process at its present stage would be 
attended by economic convulsions possibly calamitous. On the 
other hand, the farther the process advances throughout the 
world, the more difficult does the position of countries like Poland 
become. Under the circumstances, it is an obvious duty of self- 
preservation for such countries to raise the demand for access to 
colonial raw materials in the international forum; and in what 
form soever such access may be facilitated, its guarantees must 
be real and effective if dangerous international complications are 
to be avoided. 

Now, in order to be heard and considered, such demands must 
be supported by an account of the necessities created by the 
economic and social situation of the country in question. For 
this reason, it will perhaps not have been useless for students of 
the great international problems of to-day to have placed it on 
record, as I have here endeavoured to do, that Poland’s case for 
access, in some definite and well-assured form, to colonial sources 
of raw materials, is solidly substantiated by facts and figures, and 
is accordingly as strong on its merits as are any claims that are 
being raised in these matters by other States. Whatever their 
motives, we in Poland entirely subscribe to the view expressed 
by Sir Samuel Hoare that “ the problem is economic rather than 
political or territorial”’; and we are certainly not moved by any 
ambitions for political prestige, but by sheer economic and social 
necessity. 
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Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. W. J. Rose pointed out that three-quarters of Poland was more 
than a hundred years behind the times because of the conditions under 
which the Polish nation lived during the nineteenth century. The 
town of Lodz, with half a million people, still had no sewers; this was 
not their fault, but because the Russians would not allow them to have 
any. Therefore this area could not be said to be comparable to the rest 
of Central Europe from the point of view of the social and cultural 
services of the modern world. When Polish independence came, 
literally everything had to be done. All that had been said by the 
lecturer on the material side could have been described by him also from 
the point of view of the cultural and spiritual needs of the people. Of 
course, the moment either economic or cultural questions were touched 
upon there arose the question of political implications. How far had 
the facts mentioned by the speaker affected political life in a land which 
had always been intensely anxious to preserve its ‘‘ free institutions,” 
as they were called in England, and notably how had rural conditions 
affected the peasant from the point of view of citizenship? Two main 
issues seemed to be: (1) that everything cultural depended largely on 
ways-and-means, money, and (2) that one was faced at once with the 
question of Minorities, and the necessity for finding a modus vivendi in 
what was on the economic side a difficult set of circumstances. 


PROFESSOR DyBoskKI said that the last speaker reminded him of an 
occasion in 1925 when he was speaking to a Summer School at Geneva 
under the chairmanship of Professor Zimmern. He was speaking on 
the economic aspect of Poland when Paderewski arrived, and Professor 
Zimmern welcomed him by saying that the lecturer was going to put 
before them the body of Poland, while the soul of Poland had just 
entered the room. 

When he returned from Russia in 1922 he had found Poland 
consumed by a hunger and thirst for more education. Flocks of 
students were flooding into the Universities at Cracow and elsewhere. 
Professor Paul Monroe of Columbia University, New York, had said 
that what was being done in the educational field made him think of a 
nation building all the floors of a house at the same time, and doing it 
against the obvious difficulties of the situation. Now they had almost 
succeeded in eliminating the illiteracy which had been rampant in the 
Eastern provinces as an inheritance of the Russian system. Latterly 
the population problem had made it impossible to provide enough schools 
for all the children, and there were about half a million children without 
such facilities. On the other hand, there were teachers with diplomas 
who were unemployed. This was a result of the economic situation. 
There was also a greater demand for higher education than could be 
met, and societies like the Young Men’s Christian Association were 
doing their best to assist students. This, however, could not solve the 
problem of unemployment among University graduates. 
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With regard to the effect that economic difficulties had on political 
life, it was interesting to note that the peasants, instead of asking for 
immediate material relief through subsidies or any of the usual methods, 
on every occasion made politicaldemands. They wanted fuller political 
self-expression, nothing else. This spoke very highly for the civic sense 
of the peasantry. 

It would be difficult to speak of the cultural and moral aspect of 
Poland in a few words; but whenever there was an opportunity for 
displaying the cultural, scholarly and scientific effort of the nation 
Poland occupied no mean place at international Conferences and 
Exhibitions. Many papers read were written by those who had come 
from the ranks of the Polish peasantry. Paris would show something 
of Polish art this year. The Cambridge University Press was to 
publish a history of Poland to which Polish experts were contributing 
different chapters, and the speaker was to be one of the editors of that 
work. He wished that more English people would come to Poland to 
see what was being done there, and that those who had already been 
should come again because they would find great differences between 
the country in 1g2r and to-day. Architecture had made great strides, 
especially in the capital. In his own town of Cracow, however, they 
had left the old stone cobbles, and there was very little in the town less 
than six hundred years old. 


Dr. J. D. ROLLEsTOoN asked how far was alcoholism prevalent 
among the Polish peasantry ? 


PROFESSOR DyBoskKI said that ‘‘ whiskey money ’”’ had been used 
in England for the purpose of endowing local education, and similarly 
in Poland there was a spirit monopoly, and a good deal of the revenue 
for education had come from that monopoly. But in the last few years 
there had been a very marked drop in the consumption of alcohol by the 
peasants. They used to drink vodka to a large extent, and also beer. 
The crisis had made it impossible for them to buy the drink provided 
under the State monopoly, and consequently there had been more 
sobriety in the villages of late. In his youth the speaker had been 
worried by the amount of alcohol consumed by the Polish peasantry, 
but during his seven years in Russia, and his lecture tour in America in 
1928-9 before Prohibition was abolished, he had been cured of that 
fear, as he saw what drunkenness really could be. France always urged 
that Poland should drink more of her wine whenever a trade treaty 
was negotiated, and there had been a scheme for growing vines in the 
south-eastern part of Poland. There were also cider presses in the 
northern provinces. There were temperance movements, particularly 
the Boy Scout Movement; but the real cause of the decrease in the 
consumption of liquor lay in the fact that young people were indulging 
more and more in sports, and therefore did not drink as much. This 
was so to such an extent that it would soon be necessary to think of some 
other monopoly to yield the money that used to come from the spirit 
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monopoly. They had tobacco, and quite good tobacco could now be 
had for pipe-smoking. This had not been available before, and might 
make up for the decrease in the consumption of alcohol. 


Mr. IsRAEL CoHEN said that he had had the honour of discussing the 
Polish situation with Paderewski at the end of 1918 when he was Prime 
Minister, but regretted that the unfortunate reason for his presence in 
Warsaw had been the deplorable outbreak of anti-Jewish excesses 
which caused some rather unflattering attention to be directed towards 
the new Republic. Since then he had been a close student of the Polish 
situation, and travelled in Poland from time to time, and in 
this respect could find no change for the better. Unfortunately the 
treatment accorded by the Polish Government to the Jews had not 
been in accordance with either the Minorities Treaty or the principles 
of elementary justice. 

The Jewish situation in Poland depended largely upon their 
economic conditions. As the lecturer had indicated, the Polish State 
was a very large employer of labour, having a multitude of industries 
under its control as well as the whole of the Civil Service. Probably 
a million officials and other employees derived an income from the 
State, and it was doubtful whether of this number even one-tenth per 
cent. could be said to be Jewish. They were on principle excluded from 
State service and employment. The State had at its disposal certain 
funds to be used for the purpose of education, religion and charity, to 
an equitable share of which the Jews were entitled, but the amount 
given to them was almost negligible. The Jews also met with obstruc- 
tion in entering the professions and trades. In the universities there 
was a numerus clausus, although this was not allowed by law, and even 
those Jewish students who attended were exposed to the most barbarous 
treatment by a section of the non-Jewish students—members of the 
“ Endek ” and “‘ Nara”’ parties. 

The speaker had mentioned the fact that there used to be a great 
deal of emigration from Poland. During the last few years there had 
been little or no Christian emigration, but there had been steady Jewish 
emigration; and lately there had been systematic agitation in certain 
circles to increase Jewish emigration, and efforts were even made to 
force Jews to leave places in which they had been domiciled for hundreds 
of years. There had been a succession of anti-Jewish excesses during 
the last two years, the worst of which had been the pogrom at Brest- 
Litovsk on May 13th, the object being to wrest from the Jews their 
economic positions. It was utterly impossible to expect that the 
Jews of Poland, who had lived there for seven hundred years, would 
leave the country. They had helped to build up the country, and had 
as much right to live there as other Poles. Their natural increase was 
fifty thousand per annum, and since the end of the War their emigration 
had seldom exceeded twenty-five thousand per annum. It was im- 
possible to believe that the whole of the total increase of any one year 
would ever leave the country, and even that would only leave the Jewish 
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population on the same level. Therefore the Jewish economic problem 
could not be solved by emigration. It could only be solved internally, 
and it was therefore necessary that the Polish authorities should 
endeavour to accord to the Jewish minority the full measure of fairness 
and justice which it was perfectly entitled to receive. 


A MEMBER said that as the speaker had mentioned the desire of the 
peasantry for greater political freedom, and the question of minorities 
had already been put forward she would like to mention the Ruthenian 
or the Ukrainian minority living in Poland. The Minorities Treaties 
had been repudiated by Poland, but she would like to know what steps 
the authorities and the intelligentsia of Poland were taking in the place 
of those Treaties, as they had promised to do. There had been some 
understanding between the Government and the Ukrainians that 
their grievances, especially the grievance with regard to the speaking 
of their own language, should be given attention and redress, but quite 
recent happenings showed that this was not the case. Ukrainian 
conscripts, for instance, were punished for using their own language 
and also priests imprisoned for the same offence. What steps were being 
taken to come to some modus vivendi with this large, vigorous and 
important section of the community ? 


PROFESSOR DyBOSKI said that the question of the minorities was 
rather outside the scope of his subject, so that he could not discuss 
either the Jewish or the Ukrainian problem in any detail, or rectify, in 
all particulars, the ex parte statements made on these two questions by 
the preceding speakers. 

The Jewish problem had gone through various phases. There 
had been a very favourable phase under the rule of Marshal Pilsudski, 
who had pursued a consistently liberal policy. The recent outbreaks 
could be attributed almost solely to the economic crisis, and it was 
recognised by both Poles and Jews that the Jewish problem was an 
economic problem. With regard to the distribution of Poles and Jews 
in the various walks of life, at the beginning of the new Poland trade 
had been almost entirely in the hands of the Jews; but with a higher 
standard of education they began to filter into the professions as well. 
It was expected for a time that there would be a reciprocal amount of 
Poles entering business and trade, but this was not found to be the 
case. This was the reason for the demand for a limitation of access to 
the professions to the Jews, but there was no legal bar on Jews in the 
Government service at any rate. He deplored with all his colleagues 
in the University the excesses which had taken place against the Jewish 
students, and the Government had taken the matter in hand at the 
wish of a large section of the community. 

With regard to the question of emigration, this was considered 
necessary not only by the Poles, but by the Jews themselves, some of 
whom considered that in order that there should be a strong Jewish 
State in Palestine not emigration, but evacuation of Jews from Poland 
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should take place. The lecturer agreed that that was not practicable, 
but he would wish to emphasise the fact that it was not only Jews who 
were emigrating from Poland, and there was no discrimination, it was 
just as necessary for the landless surplus peasants to emigrate under the 
present conditions of lack of sufficient employment in industry or 
commerce. He had found himself in complete agreement with 
eminent representatives of Polish Jewry in promoting the emigration 
of Jews to Palestine. He considered that there was no general solution 
to the Jewish problem, but that it must be solved step by step. He 
had no doubt that an improvement in the economic situation would 
bring about a diminution of the tension. Both Poles and Jews had 
quite given up the idea of assimilation, neither party considering it 
desirable. 

As regards the Ukrainians, they were not under any system of self- 
government, because of the mixed character of the provinces; but 
again attempts were being made to solve the problem from phase to 
phase. A good deal of material prosperity had already been achieved 
by the development of the flourishing Ukrainian Peasant Co-operatives. 
Poles and Ukrainians in the schools learned each other’s language, and 
the Ukrainians were not only allowed to use their own language among 
themselves, but also in the courts of justice and other public places. 
In the case of the army, the recruits were naturally required to use the 
language of the country when addressing a commanding officer. It 
should be remembered, with regard to any trouble between the 
authorities and the Ukrainian clergy, that during the nineteenth 
century under Austria the clergy had become the leaders of the Ukrainian 
National Movement, and some of them still engaged in political activities 
which brought them into conflict with the Government. In no case 
were reprisals inflicted upon them for purely pastoral activities, and the 
Ukrainian problem was not in any acute state at present. The only 
thing that would be likely to inflame the imagination of the Polish 
Ukrainian peasants with the idea of a National State would be a 
strong Ukrainian State across the border, and as Russia was now 
becoming more and more nationalist, it was not likely that this con- 
tingency would arise in the near future. As in the case of the Jewish 
population, an alleviation of the economic situation would do much to 
remove any tension that there might be, although the Government was 
doing everything in its power to prevent abuses, and to remedy any 
justifiable outbreak of discontent among the Ukrainian population. 
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OBITUARY 
LOUIS EISENMANN 


Louis Eisenmann, who died rather suddenly on May 14th at 
the age of 67, is an irreparable loss not only to French historical 
scholarship, but also to intellectual co-operation between the 
nations. He came of one of those numerous Alsatian families 
which withdrew to Paris after 1870, and have given to France 
so many distinguished savants. His first published work was the 
section on Austro-Hungarian history in the later volumes of 
Lavisse and Rambaud’s Histoire Générale, and this was followed 
by an elaborate monograph on Le Compromis austro-hongrois de 
1867, which has never been surpassed in any language as a study of 
the constitutional and national aspects of the Dual System. 
He was the first foreigner to supplement the materials available 
in German by a serious study of Magyar, Czech, Serbo-Croat and, 
to a lesser degree, Polish. From 1905 to 1913 he was professor 
of history at Dijon University, and was then appointed to the new 
Chair of Hungarian Literature and Culture at the Sorbonne. 
During the War he was attached to the General Staff as an expert 
on Central Europe, and afterwards went to Prague in the suite 
of General Pellé, the first Chief of Staff to the new Czechoslovak 
army. In 1920 he succeeded Ernest Denis, the gifted historian 
of Hus and of Bohemia, in the Chair of Slav History and Culture 
at the Sorbonne, and was at the same time secretary-general 
of the newly-founded Ecole des Etudes Slaves, chief editor of 
Le Monde Slave, and in 1926 joint editor (with Bément) of the 
Revue Historique. He was also director of the Institut Frangais 
founded in memory of Denis at Prague and this involved constant 
journeys between Prague and Paris and much organising work 
of an exacting character. His war work had earned him the 
confidence and friendship of Masaryk and Benes, and he stood 
in close personal contact with all the leading Czech historians 
and writers. It is not surprising that with all the claims upon 
his time, he never completed his section of the monumental 
series Peuples et Civilisations, or the history of Austria-Hungary 
in decline which should have complemented his early work on 


the Ausgleich of 1867. 
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In recent years he had been in close contact with Chatham 
House, having been the French representative at the first In- 
ternational Studies Conference in 1928 convened by the League 
of Nations International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
He then became secretary of the French committee for co- 
ordination of higher international studies, and was a regular 
attendant at each of the nine sessions of the general conference, 
serving as Chairman of its Executive Committee in 1935 and 1936. 
He was a man of wide culture, the very strictest standards of 
scholarship and accuracy, a fluent and readable style, ready wit 
and clear judgment. He never pushed himself forward, and in- 
deed preferred the background : but he hated pedantry above all, 
and held that it was not only perfectly possible to apply scientific 
methods to the study of contemporary history, but that, for good 
or for ill, the historian who was out of touch with contemporary 
events was not likely to attain to sound estimates of remoter 
periods. He had many contacts in the political world and 
possessed a remarkable inside knowledge of the whole Central 
European situation: but he held aloof from active politics, and 
devoted his main efforts to extending cultural relations between 
France and Czechoslovakia, as a bulwark of democracy in the 
heart of Europe. But though the two Institutes of which he was 
the ‘soul have already produced an admirable crop of younger 
scholars, it will not be easy to replace him by another of the same 
calibre. R. W. SETON-WATSON. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Any book reviewed in this Journal may be obtained through the 
Publications Department of the Institute. Members of the Institute 
wishing to cable an order may use, instead of the title of the book, the 
number which it bears, e.g., ‘‘Areopagus, London: Send Book Twenty 
May Journal: Smith.’’ 


Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 


GENERAL 


1*, A HisTORY OF PEACEFUL CHANGE IN THE MODERN WorLD. By 
C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. 1937. (London: Humphrey Milford, 
for the Royal [Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 221 pp. 
7s. 6d.; to Members of the R.I.1.A., 5s.) 


Tuts book is a very good instance of the way in which a historian, 
working in scientific detachment upon his own field of study, can also be 
of practical help to men of affairs. Dr. Cruttwell has attempted “ to 
make clear what have been the causes, objects and procedure of peaceful 
change in modern times.” After a general introduction discussing 
and analysing the different types of change, the book is divided into 
chapters dealing with disputes about boundaries and sovereignty; 
examples of cession of territory; cases of the creation or extinction 
of sovereignty ; popular consultations and plebiscites, and changes of 
status. Finally, in a few pages, Dr. Cruttwell sums up the conclusions 
to which he has been led by his study of the facts. 

A work of this kind, bringing together in short compass a large 
number of scattered facts, is no easy matter. It may be ruined by 
excess of detail or by excess of generalisation. The narration of fact, 
as well as the conclusions, may be distorted either by prejudice or 
sympathy. The writer must know far more than he can put down on 
paper, and, if he is to give a true picture of the motives which have 
dictated the acts of sovereign States, he must have something of that 
power which Michelet called ‘‘ divination.” 

It is enough to say that Dr. Cruttwell has shown himself fully aware 
of the difficulties of his task, and that his readers must envy the ease with 
which he has mastered these difficulties. The general effect of his book 
is encouraging. It is true that a great number of transactions which 
can be described as peaceful changes have been peaceful because, on a 
calculation of interest, the parties concerned did not think that they 
could safely use or resist force. It is also true that, in a good many cases, 
if one looks behind the acts themselves to the background of force and 
constraint, the lesson of these changes is summed up in the old saying 
that hypocrisy is the ultimate tribute of vice to virtue. Yet there is 
encouragement enough in the fact that nations have been ready to 
sacrifice minor interests and minor satisfactions of ‘‘ honour ’’ in order 
to avoid war, and that they have been ready to calculate their long- 
range interests in a reasonable way, and not merely to surrender to 
greed, or to gusts of popular excitement. It is also important to notice 
that there has been a steady development of the machinery of peaceful 
change, notably, for example, in the taking of plebiscites in areas 
of disputed sovereignty or allegiance. Finally, an English-speaking 
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reader cannot help remembering, with some pride, that the most 
remarkable series of peaceful adjustments of boundaries have been 
carried out between Great Britain and the United States. There was, 
indeed, more elbow-room in the New World than in Europe for the 
settlement of these boundary questions, and in Great Britain, at least, 
the disputes did not touch popular feeling at the most sensitive points. 
Nevertheless the agreements are a credit to the political common sense 
and largeness of view of the peoples concerned. E. L. WoopwarD. 


2*, CHATHAM House: A brief account of the origins, purposes, and 
methods of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. By 
Stephen King-Hall. 1937. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xii + 144 pp. 5s. net.) 

In his introduction to this attractive little book, Commander 
King-Hall quite frankly states that its purpose is ancillary to his 
efforts, as Chairman of the Endowment Committee, to secure for the 
Institute such further financial support as may enable it adequately to 
realise and develop its ideals. The author’s own faith in the national 
value of the work carried out in Chatham House is practically demon- 
strated by his generous allocation to the Endowment Fund of any 
royalties on the sale of his book, but it is also the implication of such a 
volume that the Institute and its activities need only to be known to be 
appreciated. It is difficult to see how the subject could have been 
treated in a way better calculated to fulfil the writer’s purpose. A pure 
history of Chatham House would no doubt have devoted more space to 
such matters as details of the preliminary discussion during the Peace 
Conference, leading personalities such as Mr. Lionel Curtis, and the 
tentative expansion of staff and function during the earlier, pre-Chatham 
House, years. Commander King-Hall condenses such _ historical 
matter to a single brief chapter, and concentrates rather on explaining 
the present activities and organisation of the Institute in all their 
ramifications, his object being rather to provide the busy man with a 
comprehensive vade mecum giving all the essential information in the 
shortest possible compass, than to cater for the general reading public. 
As might be expected, however, from our knowledge of the author, the 
book is in fact not only lucid and accurate, but also eminently readable. 

A final chapter is devoted to the author’s private views on the 
possibilities of future development, a branch of the subject likely to be as 
interesting to the members and executive of the Institute as to prospec- 
tive external benefactors. On points of fact Commander King-Hall’s 
accuracy is such as to leave practically no loophole for criticism. He 
might possibly have rather more clearly emphasised that the necessity 
for external support is due to the deliberate restriction of membership to 
a limited number of those qualified to contribute to the knowledge and 
discussion of international problems; but to call attention to such 
minor points as this is only to emphasise the remarkable trustworthiness 
of the work as a whole, as a guide to the origin, aims and activities of the 
Institute. G.M.G-H. 


3*. WALKS AND TALKS ABROAD: The Diary of a Member of Parlia- 
ment in 1934-6. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 1936. (Oxford 
University Press. Demy 8vo. xxi-+ 292 pp. 6s.) 


IT is an encouraging sign of the times that a second edition of this 
book was so quickly demanded; our people are readier than they have 
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often been to learn what “‘ the other fellow’ thinks of them and of 
their attitude to him in international relations. That is what Sir 
Arnold Wilson has been trying to elicit, in free and frank talks with all 
sorts and conditions of men and women across the Channel. It is 
mainly on German and Italian opinion that he has concentrated. His 
visit to Belgium was short, and his impressions of Czechoslovakia are 
hardly convincing; but of Fascism and Hitlerism, as new national 
religions, he builds up an impressive and disturbing picture. He 
paints in vivid colours, and obviously without exaggeration, the 
fervour on which they are based and the blind devotion which they 
command. 

Sir Arnold, it is true, makes no concealment of his admiration for 
“the strong man armed,” in preference to an ineffective League of 
Nations. It leads him to a lenient view or a charitable silence about the 
blacker side of the dictatorships—the terrors of the concentration 
camps, the privations which the poorer classes are suffering in Germany, 
the misery of constant espionage, and other features which offend our 
common humanity. Admitting all these, however, and condemning 
them more vigorously than Sir Arnold allows himself to do, we must 
nevertheless realise from his narrative the immense power which is 
being generated by the torrents of emotion now scouring through the 
totalitarian States. How that power is to be directed is essentially a 
British problem if Britain is to carry her old responsibility for leading 
the moral conscience of the world. We have not so far been very 
successful with the problem, and Sir Arnold concludes with setting out 
ten principles on which Britain must take her stand if peace is to 
prevail. They will not secure universal consent, but they deserve the 
closest study. MESTON. 


4*, KING-HALL Survey, 1936. By Stephen King-Hall. 1937. 
(London: Newnes. 8vo. 215 pp. 6s.) 


‘“‘ PEMMICAN, sauce tartare’’ might be respectfully suggested for 
the sub-title of this handsome and extremely useful volume. The 
pemmican is the history of the year—national, imperial, international, 
art, sport, Abyssinia, Spain, compressed almost into tabloids, and yet 
eminently digestible. The tartare sauce is the author’s irrepressible 
comments on everything from trade booms to the fashions in ladies’ 
hats. 

There should be plenty of room for this type of current history 
alongside the classic volumes which students and legislators study. 
We all want to know something that can be easily read and remembered 
about one or other of the many topics on which Commander King-Hall 
touches : and it is no small recommendation—and no mean achieve- 
ment—that the book should have been on sale within a fortnight after 
the end of the year which it describes, and should record events up to 
the 12th of December. 

Of necessity, simplification has in places to be pushed to the 
extreme: and the author apologises for it in his treatment of the 
economic troubles of the year. There is also a tendency to assume 
that the reader knows more than he always does: the “ Balance of 
Payments,” for example, is not wholly familiar to the man in the 
street. On the other side of the account, however, must be set an 
admirable time-chart and a chronology; with a number of illustrative 
photographs. Success and long life to this gallant new saan con 

ESTON. 
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5*. LE Droit ET L’ETAT DANS LA DOCTRINE NATIONAL-SOCIALISTE. 
By Roger Bonnard. 1936. (Paris: Librairie Générale de 
droit et de jurisprudence. 8vo. 179 pp.) 

6*. LE Droit NATIONAL-SOCIALISTE. Conférence Internationale, Paris, 
30 novembre et 1* décembre, 1936. By various hands. 1936. 
(Paris: Librairie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales. 246 pp. 
12 fr.) 

PROFESSOR BONNARD has given us a scholarly and dispassionate 
study of Nazi law and jurisprudence. He starts with an interesting 
contrast between the theories of Fascism and Nazi-ism. The former 
continues to recognise the State as a body corporate: the Duce is a 
legal organ of the State: he derives his legislative power from the 
Parliament, and his executive authority from the King: in practice, 
he has eliminated both King and Parliament, but in theory the State 
remains the fountain of positive law and of individual rights. Nazi-ism 
has been more realistic. Discarding the accepted doctrines of European 
jurisprudence, it dethrones the State from its position as the sovereign 
body corporate, and regards it only as an instrument by which the 
Fiihrer guides or leads the community. There is no positive law. 
Rights are derived from the spirit of the people (Volksgeist), and in 
conferring rights and making laws the Fuhrer interprets the spirit of the 
people, as they are incapable of doing so themselves. Being both 
president and chancellor, he thus adds full executive authority to full 
legislative power. 

The position which results in Germany is then developed and docu- 
mented, though the author makes it clear that the official juristic theory 
is still in flux. The Nuremburg edicts of September 1935 defined the 
community in terms of “ race,” excluding from it all residents of “‘ non- 
Aryan ”’ blood. This in itself is indefinite enough; but the status of 
the community is even more indeterminate, for apparently the in- 
dividual citizen has no status as such, and derives his rights solely from 
his membership of the community and wholly on the condition of his 
satisfying its interests. Law is thus fluid, and as laws are no longer 
made by the Parliament, but represent only the wishes of the Fihrer, 
judges have acquired the habit of guessing what his wishes would be in 
dealing with cases to which no law exactly applies. 

Professor Bonnard proceeds to discuss the Nazi Party and its 
relations with the State, and finishes with a provocative summary. 
After all, he suggests, the Nazi theory, though poles apart from Hegel’s, 
is not so widely different from the French or the British conception of 
the State. The place it assigns to representation of the people in 
Government is frank, but not radically new. Its suppression of 
Liberalism is no worse than in several of our nominal democracies. 
The real and irreconcilable departure from modern political theory is 
the destruction of the rights of the individual and his complete 
submersion in the community. 


The second volume is a collection of speeches made at an indignation 
meeting in Paris about the Thaelmann case. A number of jurists from 
several countries vied with each other in vituperating the Nazi dis- 
regard of the ordinary canons of jurisprudence; and M. Pierre Cot, ina 
preface, sums up by defining Nazi-ism as a mixture of logic and lunacy. 

MESTON. 
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7*, CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. Edited by H. Wilson Harris. 
1937. (Oxford: Blackwell. Cr. 8vo. xiv+ 77 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Witson Harris has done well to collect these essays and 
letters, originally contributed to The Spectator last year. They are 
devoted to the question of what relations are possible between Chris- 
tianity and Communism. Dr. Inge and Father D’Arcy see no common 
ground on which the two can meet; and Mr. John Strachey, who is the 
only whole-hearted Marxist in the group, is so busy attacking Dr. Inge’s 
polemic that he leaves himself with no breath to expound his own faith. 
Professor Barker, however, with Dr. Niebuhr’s support, cannot look 
upon Communism as a faith, because it has no social ethic and relies on 
force instead of persuasion : nevertheless, it has a core of goodness in 
its striving for the relief of human misery. Canon Barry is equally 
friendly : he argues that Communism is only the latest Christian heresy, 
which the “‘ moral initiative ”’ still held by Christianity could convert to 
its own purposes. Dr. Needham adds an erudite paper which aims at 
being provocative, but succeeds only in being clever: and Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan corrects him with grace and ease. The best thing in the 
collection is Mr. Harris’s own introduction, which states the issue and its 
implications with great fairness and lucidity. MESTON. 


8*, Mittions oF Dictators. By Emil Lengyel. 1936. (London: 
Cassell. 8vo. xiii-+- 290 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


WE sometimes mourn that our modern world produces no Julius 
Cesar, no Napoleon, no great international figure; but, says our author, 
“‘ we have a new hero in our midst, Mr. Average Man, a budding hero 
possibly on his way to true greatness.”” The average man is the true 
dictator to-day, and he exists in his millions: hence the title of this 
attractive book. Mr. Lengyel has a sympathetic, and evidently a first- 
hand, acquaintance with the Jacques Bonhomme of various lands, and 
makes him tell his own simple story, whether it is lived in New York, 
the Middle West, Provence, Paris, Munich, Cologne, Moscow, Turin or 
Southend: they all contribute, and signs are multiplying, says Mr. 
Lengyel, of their awareness that the worst of all the many scourges 
which afflict them is war. There are wise and shrewd sayings in the 
book : “‘ logic in statecraft is only a futile effort to fill your sails with 
yesterday’s breeze’’; “‘ public opinion is losing in depth what it is 
gaining in extension’’; andsoon. The dust-cover makes no extrava- 
gant claim when it describes the book as one of real international 
interest. MESTON. 


g*. ‘‘ WE OR THEY”: Two Worlds in Conflict. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. 1937. (New York and London: Macmillan, 8vo. 
106 pp. 7s. 6d.; cheap edition, 3s. 6d.) 


“Wer’’ AND “ THEY” are the democratic and the dictatorial 
philosophies of life; and the argument of this eager little book is that 
there can be no compromise between the two: their conceptions of 
truth, whether in politics, art, music, religion or science, are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. Mr. Armstrong laments that the 
Hoare-Laval pact repelled the United States just at the time when 
American opinion was getting more friendly to Britain than it had been 
for fifteen years; and yet he feels that the three great democratic 
Powers left in the world must get together and resist, if necessary by 
force, the extinction of liberty. Isolation is impossible: the New 
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World dare not, for its children’s sake, be indifferent to the sort of 
government which is to gain the mastery of the Old World. 
MESTON. 


10. WHAT IS AHEAD OF Us? By Various Hands. 1937. (London: 
Allen and Unwin: 8vo. 192 pp. 5s.) 

Tuis is described as a series of Fabian lectures, but their interest is 
in no way diminished by the fact that the Fabian doctrine wears thin 
in some of them. Mr. Cole leads off with an urgent plea for a Popular 
Front. Capitalism, he admits, is a “‘ tough guy,” and with its crony 
Fascism is steering us straight for war. Theoretic Socialism won't 
stop them, and we must have an immediate union of all men of goodwill, 
irrespective of party. Sir Arthur Salter deals convincingly with Eco- 
nomic Nationalism as a call upon us to think out afresh the economic 
problems of the world, and to plan, plan, plan. Mr. Wickham Steed 
sees no safeguard against the march of dictatorship unless the British 
people make it clear that they will not be neutral to the spread of the 
Nazi Kultur of brutality. Mr. Sidney Webb (why distress him by 
using his other name ?) finds in the U.S.S.R. the land of Hope, if not of 
Glory. Professor Blackett pleads for a mutual assistance pact between 
England, France and Russia, to prevent the aggression of Germany in 
the West: she cannot, he thinks, do much harm in the East. Then 
there is a complete break in the argument; and Professor Hogben 
closes the book with a striking paper on Socialist biology. Speaking 
of England and Wales, he says :— 

“No further fall in mortality can arrest a continuous decline (in population), 


and nothing short of immortality can safeguard us against extinction unless 
fertility is raised by somewhat more than 15 per cent.” 


and then he goes on to show how we must plan for the survival of our 
race. MESTON. 


tr. WE AREN’T sO DumB. By Christopher Hollis. 1937. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. I9QI pp. 6s.) 

ADOPTING again the method he used with such effect in Foreigners 
aren't Fools, Mr. Hollis now gives us a further volume of information 
and opinions on international problems. It is not easy to challenge 
either his facts or his views. One would need to be possessed of a vast 
and varied knowledge to examine the accuracy of every item of infor- 
mation; but, so far as his limited knowledge allows him, the reviewer 
finds that all the statistics are exact and are presented in a manner 
which makes them easy to assimilate. As to the opinions, Mr. Hollis 
is careful to disclaim all responsibility at the beginning. All that can 
be said is that they are opinions held by serious and well-informed 
persons at the present time. Della Chiesa’s comparison of Fascism, 
Communism and National Socialism is particularly valuable and 
worthy of careful attention :— 

“Fascism is civilised Communism. . . . No two men in Europe are more 
different from one another than Hitler and Mussolini. . . . In their very national- 


ism they are the opposite of one another. Mussolini’s whole appeal is to the past 
and to tradition. . . . Hitler has no feeling for tradition.” 


The whole book should be read carefully, but the reviewer would single 
out for special attention the chapter on Fascists and Nazis, the opening 
discussion on Raw Materials, and ‘‘ Mr. Smith’s”’ estimates of the 
future world population. EDWARD QUINN. 
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12*, GEOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE. Edited by P. Vidal de la Blache. 
Tome XIII: Amérique Septentrioniale—Part I, Canada, by 
H. Baulig. 1936. (Paris: Armand Colin. 8vo. 316 pp. 
90 frs.) 

THIs volume is one of the series of geographical studies edited by 
P. Vidal de la Blache and L. Gallois. It is the first of two parts dealing 
with the North American continent, and in its first section describes 
the general features of the whole continent. Outlines are given of the 
physical and geological formation; of the nature of the flora and 
fauna; of the historical development and present distribution of 
population; and of the chief political and economic divisions. 

In the second section Canada, Newfoundland and Alaska are 
described in greater detail, with particular emphasis on the regional 
distribution of natural resources and on the peculiarities of the present 
economic situations of the various parts of these countries. 

The work is a highly compressed summary of a mass of interesting 
information, and is made more valuable by the inclusion of bibliog- 
raphies. There are many diagrams and ninety excellent photographs. 

W. L. WEBSTER. 


13. FEARCAMEON Europe. By John T. Whitaker. 1936. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 319 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. WHITAKER was for five years a European correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune. In the course of his work he was an eye- 
witness of many interesting scenes, including the Italian advance in 
Abyssinia, of which he gives a very graphic narrative. Other sketches 
include Geneva during various meetings of the League of Nations, 
Germany just after the “ purge’’ of 30th June, 1934, Austria during 
the fighting which followed the Dollfuss murder, Yugoslavia immediately 
afterwards and again during the funeral of King Alexander, and Rome 
in 1935. Mr. Whitaker has an undeniable gift for conveying atmos- 
phere, and he writes good, meaty journalese. He has also met most of 
the leading figures of European international politics, and is well 
informed. His book is thus well worth reading, although for most 
readers perhaps hardly worth buying. The spiritual autobiography 
which fills much of the book, showing how the author developed from 
an almost blind antipathy to Fascism towards a closer understanding 
and a more reasoned appreciation at once of its defects and of its 


dangers, is written with great sincerity and commands respect. 
C. A. M. 


14*. PoLiTIcCAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1937. Edited by Walter 
H. Mallory. 1937. (New York: Harper and Brothers, for 
Council on Foreign Relations. 8vo. 207 pp. $2.50; Ios. 6d. 
To members of the Institute gs.) 


Ow1nG to the warm welcome that greeted its appearance, the Council 
on Foreign Relations has decided to revise and re-issue this volume 
annually. 

The current number of the Political Handbook of the World contains 
information about Parliaments, political parties and the Press “as 
of January I, 1937.’ It is one of the handicaps of publications of this 
type that whereas governments come and governments go, the printed 
word goes on inexorably for ever. Consequently some of the data in 
the Handbook is inevitably out of date even before it reaches its sub- 
scribers. When allowance is made for this unavoidable difficulty, 
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the Handbook will be found to contain much that is not available in 
other volumes of the kind. The lists of newspapers with their political 
affiliations are particularly useful. GopFREY Lis. 


15. I.L.0.: THE UNREGARDED REVOLUTION. By Kathleen Gibberd. 
1937. (London: J. M. Dent. 8vo. vi-+ 142 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THIS small book is written with a conscious effort to be dramatic, 
if not sensational, and it suffers a little as a result. The contrast of 
black and white is made sometimes, as in the title, where truth is perhaps 
of a more uniformly sombre colour. When it is said, for instance, 
that the Labour Commission of the Peace Conference of Paris had to 
build “‘ for the future without any help from the past,”’ we are invited 
to forget the long and by no means useless or unfruitful International 
Association for Labour Legislation, which, perhaps more than anything, 
prepared the way for the I.L.O., and to overlook the constantly reiterated 
demands and proposals of both international and national trade union 
or socialist conferences during the War, demands and proposals that 
came from both sides of the war-front. The part played by the English 
in bringing about the I.L.O. is also over-emphasised. But, while it 
would be possible to show other similar examples, this book is neverthe- 
less a readable and useful introduction to a subject that ought never 
to be regarded as dull. H. R. G. GREAVES. 


16*, WoRLD STATISTICS OF ALIENS: A comparative study of census 
returns 1910-20-30. [International Labour Office Studies and 
Reports, Series O. (Migration) No. 6.] 1936. (Geneva: 
I.L.0.; London: P. S. King. 8vo. 251 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

This report represents an endeavour to “collect and study from a 
critical angle the data concerning aliens contained in the results of censuses 
taken round about 1930 and compared with corresponding data taken 
about 1920 and 1910. Wherever possible the figures are based on the legal 
nationality of the aliens but for areas where such data are lacking the 
statistics used are those based on the country of origin or racial origin in the 
anthropological sense.’’ It has been prepared by Dr. Imri Ferenczi. 


17*, LES FURIEUX DE LA Parx. De Wilson a Eden. Par Robert 
Vallery-Radot. 1936. (Grasset. Sm. 8vo. 228 pp. 12 /rs.) 
A violent, and somewhat bewildering, attack on the liberal tradition in 
international relations, and its culmination in the ‘‘ farce of the Lake,’”’ in 

which Freemasonry is the chief villain of the piece. 


18*, CAN CHRISTIANS BE PaciFists? ByW.M.Watt. 1937. (London: 
S.C.M. Press. Sm. 8vo. 126 pp. 2s.) 


The author sets out to show that the truly Christian policy must be 
readiness to support a world federation, even with military sanctions. 


19*. ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS”’ AND ‘‘ THE ELIMINATION OF WAR.” 
By Charles L. Nordon. 1937. (London: Caledonian Press. 
8vo. 23 pp. 6d.) 

A proposal for a re-constituted World Court of International Justice, to 
which nations should submit their grievances, and by whose decisions they 
should be bound. 


20*, LIFE IN OTHER LANDS: The United States of America. 
21*, LIFE IN OTHER LANDs: France. By Hebe Spaull. 1937. 
(London: S.C.M. Press. Sm. 8vo. 63 pp. 64pp. Is. 6d. each.) 
These little books are readable, even if the author has not been com- 


pletely successful in the difficult task of writing books for children, upon 
large subjects, which are both short and interesting. It is possible to 
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quarrel with the selection of material, particularly in the chapters of the 
history of the two countries, and one cannot but deplore the too liberal 
use of such adjectives as “‘ sad,” “‘ foolish,” or “‘ tragic,’”’ in reference to 
historical events of the past, when brevity was so essential. H.G.L. 


22*, LANDESVERTEIDIGUNG OHNE PRoFIT. By Otto Lehmann-Russ- 
biildt. 1936. (London: International Publishing Co. Sm. 


8vo. 95 pp. Bibl. 95 pp.) 

Herr Lehmann-Russbiildt discusses the technique of the armaments 
industry, its possibilities as a profit-making concern and the influence of the 
industry on the internal foreign policy of States. He is convinced that the 
only way to save civilisation from the catastrophe of another world war, 
on the road to which the new armaments race is already the first stage, is 
for the taxpayers of all countries, and of all political and religious persua- 
sions, to insist that no profits shall be made out of armaments. 


23*. THE MENACE FROM THE AIR. By Major-General Sir H. Thullier, 
K.C.B.,C.M.G.. 1937. (London: New Commonwealth : Series 
A. No.9. 16 pp. 3d.) 
A short summary of the air menace in any future war, and a plea for 
the removal of this danger by the setting up of an international police 
force. 


24*. RENSEIGNEMENTS DOCUMENTAIRES SUR LA CONFERENCE POUR LA 
REDUCTION ET LA LIMITATION DES ARMEMENTS. Par M. Aimé 
l’Héte. 1936. (Paris: Charles Lavauzelle & Cie. Sm. 8vo. 


X-+ 2I7pp. 25 /rs.) 
A useful list of all the important documents published by the Dis- 
armament Conference. 


25*. THE PRICE oF LiBERTY. A German on Contemporary Britain. 
By Adolf Léwe. [Day to Day Pamphlets, No. 36.] 1937. 
(London: The Hogarth Press. 8vo. 44 pp. Is. 6d.) 

In a series of letters to a fellow-exile, Professor Lowe (late of Kiel and 
Frankfurt Universities) sketches ‘‘ some characteristics of English social 
order ’’ which make for happiness. A spontaneous “ social conformity,” 
effected by an unwritten code of decency and fairness, is one of them; 
the ease with which aristocracy has adapted itself to the rise of the middle 
classes is another. If Europe is to be saved, as Dr. Lowe believes, by some 
new form of voluntary collectivism, it may well be that England will be 
the scene of the final decision in the clash between fascism and democracy : 
by which it may be presumed that he relies for that solution on the British 
genius for compromise. M. 


26*. SovieT ComMMUNISM: Dictatorship or Democracy? October 1936. 
By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 1936. (London: The Left 
Review. 32 pp. 34.) 

This pamphlet is a reprint of a chapter in the Webbs’ great work with 
the same name. The argument here is that the U.S.S.R. is not a dictator- 
ship, though the Bolsheviks themselves insist on calling it a “ dictatorship 
of the Proletariat’: not a democracy, though not dissimilar in its variety 
of free auxiliary organisations; but a new philosophy, a new code of 
conduct, and possibly a new civilisation. M. 


27*. CONGRES UNIVERSEL POUR LA PAIX, BRUXELLES, 3, 4,5,6 Septembre 
1936. Published for the ‘‘ Rassemblement Universel pour la 
Paix.”’ (Paris, Bruxelles: Editions “‘ Labor.’’ 252 pp.) 

28*, THREE ViEws OF PaciricismM. By Alex Dimond, E. B. Storr and 
A. D. Belden. 1937. (London: The Epworth Press. Sm, 
8vo. 47 pp. 6d.) 
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29*. INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION: Resolutions adopted by Inter- 
Parliamentary Conferences and Principal Decisions of the 
Council, 1gII-1936. 1937. (Geneva: The _ Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Bureau. Agents: Payot. 8vo. 232 pp.) 


30*. LATECHNIQUE PARLEMENTAIRE DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. 
By B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. (Extract from Recueil des Cours.) 
1937. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. Cr. 8vo. 83 pp.) 


31*. REVUE D’HISTOIRE POLITIQUE ET CONSTITUTIONNELLE. Ist year. 
No. 1, Jan.—March. 1937. (Published for 1]’Institut Inter- 
national d’Histoire Constitutionnelle by Recueil Sirey, Paris. 
200 pp.) 

32*. ANNUAIRE DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE DROIT PUBLIC. 
1936. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 535 pp.) 

33*. INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. Year 
1934. Edited for the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, Ziirich. 1936. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 


487 pp.) 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


34*. WORLD TRADE AND ITs Future. By Sir Arthur Salter. [William 
J. Cooper Foundation Lectures, 1936, Swarthmore College.] 
1936. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 101 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

35. IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONS: 
THE PROBLEM OF MONETARY STABILISATION. 1936. (Paris: 
Joint Committee, Carnegie Endowment, International Chamber 
of Commerce. 8vo. 417 pp.) 

36*. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION: An Economist’s 
and Businessmen’s Survey of the Main Problems of To-day. 
1936. (Paris: Joint Committee, Carnegie Endowment, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 8vo. 225 pp.) 

37. FoREIGN TRADE. By Harold Barger. [New Fabian Research 
Bureau Pamphlets, No. 30.) 1936. (London: Gollancz, for 
N.F.R.B. 8vo. 39 pp. 6d.) 


THESE four books all deal with international trade and its recon- 
struction. Sir Arthur Salter’s consists of five lectures delivered in 
1936 at Swarthmore College upon the William J. Cooper Foundation. 
The first lecture presents an illuminating account of world trade before 
the War; the second is entitled ‘‘ After the War’; the third describes 
the period of the depression, and in the fourth Sir Arthur Salter dis- 
cusses the principal factors in the present situation. The series 
terminated with his suggestions for a policy for world trade in the future. 

Sir Arthur thinks that in some cases the 150 clearing arrangements 
between twenty-three countries have served a temporary purpose 
during the currency crisis. On the other hand, he believes that 
bilateral agreements have tended to the destruction of multi-lateral 
trade. In his final lecture he pointed out that British and Dutch 
Colonial policy was formerly based on a double trusteeship; first the 
interest of the inhabitants, and then the trade of other countries, and 
he regrets that Great Britain has departed from this principle. He 
concludes with a suggestion that we must regard “‘ our present economic 
nationalism not simply as an enemy we have to slay, but as the possible 
parent—with proper encouragement and education—of a better system 
than itself.” 
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The second book, Improvement of Commercial Relations between 
Nations, consists of thirty memoranda prepared by seventeen 
economists of various countries. Professor Eugen Boehler deals 
with the decline of world trade and its significance in economic and 
human terms. Lionel Robbins has a memorandum on the funda- 
mental reasons for increased Protectionism. There are three interest- 
ing memoranda by Pasvolsky, Viner and Predohl, on the “‘ Road to 
Recovery.’’ Monetary stabilisation in its various aspects is discussed 
by several economists, including H. D. Henderson, Gregory, Von Mises, 
and Mortara, and needless to say all of these merit study by anyone 
interested in this international problem. 


International Economic Reconstruction contains two reports: the 
first by Professor Ohlin on the problem of the title, and the second by 
Professor Gregory on “‘ Monetary Stabilisation and the Improvement 
of International Comfnercial Relations.” The book terminates with 
a report of the Committee of experts, of which Professor Gregory was 
Chairman, and the other signatories Boehler, Ohlin, Predohl and Charles 
Rist. They urge a substantial reduction of tariffs by successive stages. 
Maximum rates should be fixed by multilateral agreement, and tariffs 
should not be raised preparatory to bargaining. Quotas should be 
abolished at a not-too-distant date. States should enter into multi- 
lateral agreements, but even bilateral agreements have their uses. The 
whole book should receive careful study. 


The last book, Foreign Trade, is a short pamphlet, and discusses 
the monetary problems which will face a Socialist State in the conduct 
of its foreign trade, and the attitude which such a State should adopt to 
foreign exchanges, foreign investments, and the problem of imports 
and exports. Mr. Barger poses the question for the Socialist Govern- 
ment to decide: ‘‘ Just what goods and just how much of each is it 
worth while swapping for other people’s, and just which goods are best 
imported instead of being made at home.’’ This is indeed a poser for 
any government. The author thinks upon its correct answer “ the 
success or failure of Socialism very largely depends.” 

BARNARD ELLINGER. 


38. LE MECANISME DES ECHANGES INTERNATIONAUX ET LA POLITIQUE 
COMMERCIALE EN TEMPS DE CRISE. By Firmin Oulés. 1936. 
(Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 126 pp. 20 /rs.) 


THE case for free trade rests on the advantages of international 
specialisation. Leave things to take care of themselves, and countries 
will settle down to do those things in which they have the greatest 
relative advantage. There will be a continuing process of readjust- 
ment; everyone will tend to do just those things which he is relatively 
best at because it pays him to do so; and wealth (and by implication, 
well-being) is increased all round. 

And, taking this as a starting-point, M. Oulés asks the very pertinent 
question, is this true during periods of increasing depression as well as 
during periods of increasing prosperity ? 

Very firmly, M. Oulés answers “‘ No.’’ During depression the world 
economic system is faced with falling demand. With this general 
fall in demand, competition is intensified; the stronger producers seek 
new markets ; the full force of the fallin demand is borne by the marginal 
producer who is now sub-marginal and being driven out of business. 
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The economically weaker countries feel this full force of depression ; 
there is no alternative production in which they should justifiably 
specialise at the moment since demand is falling generally; they are at 
the mercy of events and must wait for better times. They are therefore 
forced to take abnormal measures—protective tariffs, currency 
depreciation, and so on. The case for tariffs is thus a case for the 
weaker countries protecting themselves from the effects of undue 
competition from stronger countries which, like them, are faced with 
falling demand. Such tariffs are inevitable and desirable, and the 
direct consequence of a general fall in demand which becomes concen- 
trated on the weaker countries owing to the action of their stronger 
brethren. It is no use clamouring against tariffs as such; they are 
largely a consequence of depression and not a cause. The alternative 
—M. Oulés might have added had he had English conditions in mind— 
would be international Depressed Areas. 
This is a valuable and stimulating essay. A. T. K. GRANT. 


39. KAPITALBILDUNG. By J. Marschak and W. Lederer. 1936. 
(London: William Hodge and Co. 8vo. ix+ 315 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

40. INTERNATIONALE FINANZPLATZE : IHR WESEN UND IHRE ENTSTE- 
HUNG UNTER BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG AMSTERDAMS. 
By Dr. Erwin Hellauer. 1936. (Berlin: Junker und Diinn- 
haupt. 162 pp. Rm. 7.-.) 


Kapitalbildung is divided into two parts, each written by one of the 
joint authors. The first sixty pages contain a discussion, necessarily 
superficial, of modern theoretical approaches to the problems of capital 
accumulation. This is useful for those who have not read the recent 
literature on the subject, but adds little that is new. Dr. Lederer’s 
contribution, the remainder of the book, is an exhaustive and detailed 
analysis of the process of capital accumulation in various countries. 
Whatever one may think of the validity of his statistical methods— 
which does seem to open to criticism in some cases—one must admire 
the care and thoroughness with which the author has done his work. 
There is no index—not even a list of statistical tables—which seems a 
pity and detracts greatly from the value of the second part of the book. 


Internationale Finanzplatze is an historical and factual survey of 
the origin and growth of international money markets. These are 
described rather than analysed, and the author’s remarks on their 
usefulness and importance from the point of view of economic 
theory are, consequently, not very exhaustive. Fully half the book 
is devoted to a discussion of Amsterdam as an international money 
market. This is, of course, interesting to an English reader who knows 
far too little about financial centres other than his own, but one feels 
throughout that the presentation could have been improved if the 
writer had given more space to a comparison of Amsterdam with 
London or New York. There is a bibliography, but no ae " 


41. CAN INDUSTRY GOVERN ItsELF? An Account of Ten Directed 
Economies. By O. W. Willcox. 1936. (London: George 

Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 285 pp. 10s.) 
Tuts book describes the methods adopted in ten different countries 
for dealing with the post-War slump in the sugar industry. Mr. 
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Willcox describes the steps taken for ‘‘ prorating’’ the industry, 1.e. 
limiting the output according to prevailing circumstances or “ congeling 
the status quo with each man confirmed in the possession of what he 
then has.”’ It is not surprising either that the various methods should 
in general closely resemble each other, differences being mainly of 
detail, or that some success should generally have been achieved, 
sometimes with and sometimes without the aid of the legislature. Thus 
encouraged, the author propounds in broad outlines a general scheme 
in which “ every basic industry in which there is supersaturation in 
either goods, producing capacity or labour, will be prorated.” 

The exception certainly proves the rule for Mr. Willcox. Few 
industries could be more suitable for voluntary “ prorating ’’ than that 
of sugar, where we have an agricultural product relatively easy to 
cultivate, a water-soluble compound extractable therefrom by the 
simplest of chemical processes, factories generally situated near the 
source of raw material, and a substantial and fairly steady domestic 
consumption only a small proportion of which serves as raw material 
for other industries. What more could the “ prorater’’ desire? 

An industry which depends on fluctuating prices of its raw materials 
and whose finished products are the raw materials of other industries 
(say steel or chemicals) would present a bigger problem, and the case 
of rubber will be remembered. 

The author makes no secret of his own “ ology’’ and “ doxy”’ 
which have obviously influenced his ans.er to the question. He gives 
a clear and readable account of his subject but his views on economics 
are somewhat unusual. PF. BD. 


42*, THE A.B.C. OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES: A PRACTICAL GUIDE. 
By George Clare and Norman Crump. London: Macmillan. 
1936. 8vo. xxili + 393 pp. 5s. 
This is the tenth edition of a standard work first published in 1892. 
The first half describes the mechanism of the foreign exchanges. The 
second half contains a very readable and comprehensive account of 
developments since the War, and particularly since the 1931 crisis. 


43*. EcoNOMIC BARRIERS TO PEACE: Addresses on the occasion of 
the presentation of the Woodrow Wilson Medal to the Honour- 
able Cordell Hull, April 5, 1937. By Cordell Hull and Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong. 1937. (New York: Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation. 8vo. 14 pp.) 


44*. THE Economics OF ISOLATION. Reprint of a Series of Articles 
in the Manchester Guardian Commercial, July 31, 1936 to 
Jan. 15, 1937. (Pamphlet Series No. 5.) 1937. (Philadelphia : 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Cr. 8vo. 
54 Pp. 50¢.) 
LAW 


45*. THE British YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 1936. 
Seventeenth Year of Issue, 1936. (London: Humphrey 
Milford, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. 
vi-+ 260 pp. Bibl. 16s.) 


THE seventeenth volume of the Year Book opens with an excellent 
exposition of the doctrine of vested rights in International Law by 
Dr. Kaeckenbeeck, the distinguished Belgian Jurist and President of 
the Arbitral Tribunal for Upper Silesia. He examines, in the first 
place, the basis and extent of this doctrine both under general legal 
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principles and under Municipal Law, and secondly, its place in positive 
International Law. The question of the protection of vested rights 
arose in an acute form after the Great War in many of the ceded 
territories by the action of some of the successor States which claimed 
the right to pass legislation depriving in effect many private individuals 
of their property. Dr. Kaeckenbeeck, whilst recognising that an 
alleged principle of immunity of vested rights against municipal 
legislation does not exist in international practice, is in favour of the 
recognition of the minimum standard for equitable compensation, 
on the ground, which would be generally approved, “‘ that individual 
confiscation of property without indemnity undoubtedly falls short 
of the international standard of civilised society.”’ 

Mr. Fachiri, in an article on the ‘‘ Local Remedies Rule in the 
Light of the Finnish Ships Arbitration,” deals with the claim advanced 
in 1931 by Finland against the British Government for the use during 
the Great War of certain Finnish ships. The British contention, 
which appears weighty, was that a State is entitled. to have the 
questions of law and of fact involved in a claim investigated and 
adjudicated upon by its own municipal tribunals before the claimant 
State can rely on an alleged breach of the principles of international 
law, and it is only when such means of recourse either do not exist 
or have been tried and found defective, that a State can resort to a 
diplomatic claim. 

Professor Smith contributes an article on “ Aircraft and Commerce 
in War,” in which he discusses the still-unsettled principles governing 
the right of visit and search by military aircraft in time of war. 
Basing himself on the analogy of the rules adopted in the London 
Naval Treaty on submarines, the writer is of the opinion that what 
is true of the submarine must be equally true of the aircraft. His 
conclusion, however, that ‘‘ the control of enemy commerce at sea is 
a maritime right which can only be exercised by ships, and aircraft 
may only take part in such operations as an integral part of the naval 
forces under the rules governing the right of capture at sea,’’ does 
not take sufficiently in view the predominant part which aircraft is 
destined to play in any future war, and the possibility that it may 
act quite independently of warships, in which event it will have to be 
governed by its own rules. 

The question of the attitude of the United States on the law of 
neutrality has been far from clear in the past, and Professor Garner’s 
article on the recent neutrality legislation of that country is very 
welcome, more particularly as it explains clearly the present policy 
of the American Government. The words used in the joint resolution 
of Congress of 1935, rendering ‘‘ unlawful the export of arms to any 
port of a belligerent State or to a neutral port for transhipment to 
or for the use of a belligerent country’”’ are an express recognition 
by the United States of the doctrine of continuous voyage against 
which the American Government had frequently protested in the 
past, and especially during the Great War, whilst still a neutral Power. 
The legislation passed is, of course, only temporary, and it is to be 
hoped that it will now be substituted by a more permanent one which 
will take into consideration the actual position of the United States 
under the Briand—Kellogg Pact. 

Dr. Lauterpacht, writing with his customary competence and 
accuracy, examines the provisions of Article 20 of the Covenant which 
attracted particular attention during the Italo-Abyssinian conflict. 
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He is of the opinion that the obligation imposed by this article on 
Member States not to conclude treaties inconsistent with the Covenant 
applies also to treaties with non-members, and that to the extent of 
such incapacity, any similar treaties remain inoperative. 

Mr. J. G. Starke, in a rather doctrinal article entitled ‘‘ Monism 
and Dualism in the Theory of International Law,” analyses the three 
ec adumbrated by the Austrian school, and, especially, by 
Kelsen. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice gives a very able and exhaustive review of the 
dispute between Canada and the United States on the sinking in 1929, 
by American coastguard vessels, of the I’m Alone, together with an 
acute analysis of the Commissioner’s Report, which, however, left the 
doctrine of hot pursuit undecided. 

Mr. B. A. Wortley discusses the recent changes in monetary policy 
and the interpretation raised by the gold clause as reflected in recent 
decisions of both international and municipal courts. 

The question of sanctions under the Covenant is analysed by Sir 
John Fischer Williams, more particularly in the light of the applica- 
tion of Article 16 of the Covenant to the doctrine of neutrality. The 
theory that the League of Nations has completely abolished neutrality 
cannot any longer be upheld. But, as Sir John rightly puts it, it is 
probable that the coming generation may emphasise neutral duties 
rather than neutral rights, and that there may be wars where not to 
take sides may be impossible for any man who recognises the claims 
of neutrality. 

Professor McNair, who possesses the gift of writing with unsur- 
passable brevity and clearness, deals with the question of collective 
security, a subject which he chose for his Inaugural Lecture as the 
Whewell Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge. 
He concludes that collective security can only result from “‘an ac- 
cumulation of effective pieces of collective action,’ and that eventually 
the principle will be established provided we are patient and hold 
firm to our declared policy, which should comprise both collective 
revision of the status quo as well as collective resistance to aggression. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 


46*. L’APPARTENENZA DELLA SOVRANITA SUI TERRITORI SOTTO 
ManpaTo. By Adriano Monarca. 1936. (Pisa: Giardini. 
- 8vo. 59 pp. Lire Io.) 


In this short monograph Dr. Monarca discusses the highly con- 
troversial question of sovereignty in mandated territories—a subject 
which has already attracted so much literature in the last fifteen 
years. In his opinion, sovereignty resides in the principal “ Allied 
and Associated Powers ’”’ described in the Treaties of Versailles and 
Lausanne, although the exercise of this sovereignty has been delegated 
by them to single mandatory States. As a corollary to this opinion, 
the author vigorously sustains that it is only such “ Allied and 
Associated Powers’ which possess the exclusive right of deciding as 
to any changes in the existing mandates. The better view appears 
to be that these Powers, by granting mandates to certain specified 
States, have exhausted their functions under the Peace Treaties, and 
that consequently the sovereignty over the mandated territories now 
lies with the mandatory States, subject to a binding obligation on 
them to consider this sovereignty as held in trust for the cl. 
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47. LA COUTUME EN DROIT DES GENS D’APRES LA JURISPRUDENCE DE 
LA CoUR PERMANENTE DE JUSTICE INTERNATIONALE. By 
J. Haemmerlé. 1936. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 236pp. 30/fs.) 

48. GUTACHTEN UND GUTACHTENVERFAHREN DES STANDIGEN INTER- 
NATIONALEN GERICHTSHOFES. By D. J. Hoffmann. 1935. 
(Berlin: Franz Vahlen. 8vo. 192 pp.) 


THE work of the Court has so far consisted almost exclusively in the 
interpretation of disputed treaty provisions. In fact, however, it was 
found necessary in most cases to interpret the intention of the parties 
by reference to general principles of international law and international 
custom. Dr. Haemmerlé has shown considerable industry in going 
not only through the Judgments and Advisory Opinions of the Court, 
but also through the record of the written and oral proceedings in order 
to ascertain on what occasions the Court or the parties relied on 
customary international law. The passages in question are printed in 
heavy type, a device which the reader will find convenient. The second 
part of the book is devoted to a general discussion of the part of custom 
in international law by reference to the work of the Court. Dr. 
Haemmerlé’s industry will be of assistance to the student in the attempt 
to form a view as to the value and the tendencies of this aspect of the 
Court’s activity. 


Dr. Hoffmann’s doctoral dissertation is an ambitious study in which 
the author covers most of the questions connected with the subject 
and, in addition, many others, including the distinction between legal 
and political disputes and the question, which seems to admit of only 
one answer, whether Advisory Opinions are binding. Such value as 
the monograph possesses is not seriously affected by political bias, 
although the reader must be somewhat puzzled by the motto with which 
Dr. Hoffmann prefaces his study. He begins with the French saying : 
“* Qui dit société, dit droit”; and he adds his emendation: ‘‘ Qui dit 
Société des Nations, dit-il droit? ’’ In the author’s view, Advisory 
Opinions are not suitable for “ political ’’ questions. He does not 
attempt to suggest which of the Advisory Opinions given by the Court 
were not “ political.” H. L. 


49. INTERNATIONAL Law. By K.R. R. Sastry. 1936. (Allahabad : 
Kitabistan. 8vo. xxxi-+ 472 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The purpose of this small text-book is to condense the substance of 
standard works on international law into a form acceptable to Indian law 
students. Unfortunately, the errors are so numerous that the work cannot 
be recommended even as an elementary manual. H.A.S. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


50. GENEVA SCENE. By Norman Hillson. 1936. (London: Rout- 
ledge. 8vo. v + 303 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. Hitson, the Daily Telegraph correspondent in Geneva since 
the autumn of 1932, has written a lively and readable account of his 
experiences during these distressful years, which include visits to Rome 
at the time of the MacDonald-Simon excursion, to the Saar on the eve 
of the plebiscite, and to Stresa during the conference of April 1935. 
These experiences have given him an acid view of international affairs, 
and have left him with no illusions about the future of the League. 

Mr. Hillson’s Geneva career began in the midst of those two great 
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League tragedies—the Disarmament Conference and the Sino-Japanese 
dispute. The blame for the first he places in the main—it is an inevitable 
verdict for anyone who lived through those years—on the mixture of 
stubbornness and disingenuousness which was the French reply to the 
German demand for “ equality.”” The responsibility of the second he 
attributes to the failure of the Powers to take action against Japan 
(though in other passages he appears to admit that no action was 
possible) ; and he remarks rather unfairly that, after this failure, the 
British drive for sanctions against Italy “‘ can only be looked on as a 
mockery and an insincerity.” In other respects, he takes a kind— 
indeed, unduly kind—view of British policy. It is, indeed, high time 
that there was a reaction against the unhealthy and misleading fashion 
of making Sir John Simon the scapegoat for everything that went 
wrong during these years. But there is little doubt that a firmer 
handling by the British Cabinet, even without any sacrifices of the British 
point of view, of the disarmament question could have prevented both 
Germany’s secessions from the Conference; and if, as appears to be 
the case, the Cabinet decided from the first that military action against 
Japan was out of the question, it is a pity this was not made clear at 
an earlier stage. 

One should not, however, seek in Mr. Hilison’s pages for a serious 
analysis of the decline of the League. He has been content to give a 
panoramic picture of the past four years at Geneva, varied with 
effective and entertaining close-ups of some of its leading figures—the 
best being perhaps those of M. Matsuoka and Arthur Henderson. 

E. H. Carr. 


51*, THE LEAGUE Fiasco. By Victor Margueritte. 1936. (London: 
W. Hodge. 8vo. xiii-++ 284 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THERE is room for a book on post-War international relations, 
written by an artist who could see both the flow of destiny and the gnat- 
dance of diplomacy above the lynn. M. Margueritte seems to have 
meant to write such a book; but the result is different. It isan account 
of the League, giving the Covenant credit for good principles—except 
that of collective security, which is condemned—and blame for practical 
failure. The method is that of a commentated survey of events, up 
to July 1936. 

A warning is necessary here. This is not a work to put into the 
hands of an innocent child. For the unknowledgeable mind would be 
corrupted by its numberless inaccuracies. Contemporary history is 
bound to contain mistakes, and it is pernickety to criticise wrong 
dates; though it seems excessive to base an argument on making the 
Middle Ages come before the Dark ones. But the author has a passion 
for detailed facts, and a large proportion of them are misreported. As 
the general knowledge papers say: “ Correct the following passage, 
on the Far-Eastern dispute: ‘In July 1931, a captain of the Japanese 
army was killed by Chinese bandits. On 18th September followers of 
Tchang-Hsue-Liang exploded a bomb on the railway at Payating.’”’ 

It emerges that the author believes in Franco-German reconciliation. 
This motive pulls the main narrative together, and explains why his 
admiration of Briand is coupled so oddly with a fancy for M. Laval. 
As a man of the Left he also reveres M. Litvinov, which leads to 
difficulty over the Franco-Soviet Pact. The most confusing part of 
the book, however, is the story of Abyssinia. For M. Margueritte 
condemns Mussolini for aggression, yet accepts as true every word of 
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Italian propaganda. He believes Britain was solely self-interested in 
urging sanctions. He criticises them for incompleteness, yet dis- 
approves of them. He concludes “ It would have been far better for 
Britain, for the League, for the peace of the world, to find a solution 
in concert with the former friend of 1925 (Italy) to which the Negus 
would have agreed.” 

It is a pity that a sincere desire for peace, and some shrewd observ- 
ations, should be damaged by muddled thought. The translation is in 
journalese, of the trite, not the lively sort; in places so slack that the 
French is not turned into English grammar. F. WHITE. 


52*. GENEVE CONTRE LA Paix. By the Comte de Saint-Aulaire. 
1936. (Paris: Plon. Crown 8vo. 284 pp. 15 /rs.) 


For an ex-Ambassador M. de Saint-Aulaire has a fine taste in 
vituperative journalese. In his first 200 pages he pours invective upon 
the League of Nations. It was a fraud from the start, not merely a 
“* good joke,’’ as he once heard Lord Curzon callit. It was killed at its 
birth, when it allowed Russia to invade Poland in 1920. It is the 
enemy of all religion, especially the Catholic. It owes “ its infernal 
origin ’’’ partly to freemasonry and partly to Bolshevism, which in its 
turn is the work of Jewish bankers in New York. Its successes have 
been illusory and it devotes itself to establishing “ collective insecurity.”’ 
It is the cancer of Europe. M. de Saint-Aulaire takes breath occasion- 
ally, but only to attack in other directions. At one time it is the 
Locarno Pact, ‘‘ made in Germany,’’ and a certain menace to peace. 
Then it is the Russo-French Agreement, forced on France by Geneva as 
the Bolshevists’ friend. At another time it is M. Blum, whose dogma 
that peace is indivisible is an “ oath of allegiance to the Soviets.’’ And 
so on: nobody is spared except M. Laval and Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Towards the end of the book the tone gets less violent, but not much 
more constructive. If the League is truly to serve the cause of peace, it 
must drop all its dogmas—collective security, democracy, publicity, 
etc.—and start afresh on the basis of a public spirit, firm and enlight- 
ened, in all civilised countries. Its machinery must be an alliance of 
the countries which genuinely desire peace : France, Great Britain and 
Belgium in the first place, with Italy, Poland and the Little Entente 
coming into the orbit later, and perhaps even Germany in time. But 
there will be no room for Russia, because the only true bond of peace 


is Christianity. On this note ends a polemic bitter, but clearly sincere. 
MESTON. 


53*. LEAGUE OF NATIONS: CONFERENCE FOR THE REDUCTION AND 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS: PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 
WoRK OF THE CONFERENCE. Prepared by the President, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
la. 8vo. 206 pp. 8s.) 


TuIs report gives a chronological record of the work of the Confer- 
ence, and then describes in detail its discussions, giving all the 
memoranda submitted by various governments, under the headings 
“ Security,” ‘‘ Effectives,’’ ‘‘ Land Material,’’ “‘ Air Material,’’ ‘“‘ Control 
of Manufactures,” ‘‘ Trade in Arms,’’ etc. The introduction discusses 
the difficulties which the Conference had to face—both those inherent in 
the questions at issue, and those arising from the political and economic 
situation existing during its sessions. 
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54*. THE LEAGUE AND THE FUTURE OF THE COLLECTIVE SYSTEM. 
Lectures Delivered at the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations, August 1936. [Problems of Peace, Eleventh Series.] 
1937. (London: Allenand Unwin. 8vo. xiii +254 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

AT the annual session of the Geneva Institute the heretics or candid 
friends are always most worth hearing and reading. ‘‘ 1936’’ was no 
exception. While therefore the lectures by the Rt. Hon. Herbert S. 
Morrison and Leonard Barnes from England, M. Gaston Riou, author 
of L’ Europe: ma patrie, M. Stephen Osusky, Czechoslovak Minister in 
Paris, and a German and a Russian say what one would expect them to 
say, the best fare is provided by two Irishmen and an American. 

Mr. E. J. Phelan turns aside from his special subject, the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, to wither the wishful thinkers who pretend that 
there is still such a thing as the collective system. “On the same 
principle,” he says, ‘‘ suicide would be termed a temporary indispo- 
sition.’” Continuing with “ brutal frankness,” he girds at the com- 
fortable doctrine that the League is the maximum amount of inter- 
national collaboration existing at any particular moment—the implica- 
tion being that the League is only what the good will of the governments 
make it. The danger of such an interpretation if it were any national 
political or economic activity is surely obvious. It consecrates, so to 
speak, the international anarchy. No, the League as established, 
though not a law, was a promise or a contract, and it is as such that the 
peoples understood it. Hence the prodigious disillusionment of the 
mass of ordinary people, not with the League, but with their respective 
governments. Because of its national consequences the betrayal by 
the latter of their trust is the really serious thing. 

Mr. R. J. P. Mortished, also of the I.L.O., states the case for 
Economic Nationalism as a necessary contribution to a world collective 
system, and states it admirably. What he commends to us is not, of 
course, 100 per cent. national self-sufficiency, but simply the fact that, 
for reasons of social utility no less than the progress of science, the 
twentieth century must perforce effect a shift of emphasis, with 
“nations basing their economy on home production instead of allowing 
themselves to be obsessed by foreign production and trade.” 

Finally, Mr. Clarence K. Streit, Geneva Correspondent for the 
New York Times, has some salutary advice to offer on the shift from 
Confederation to Federal State in the United States—an example that 


has its value for the League to-day. W. HorsFALL CARTER. 
55. DER KriEGUMGENF. ByOscarBam. 1936. (Vienna: Reinhold 
Verlag.) 


HERR Bam, writing in August 1936 and generalising somewhat 
freely from the Abyssinian conflict, predicts that every war of the 
future will be a ‘‘ war about Geneva.’ As an Austrian, he sketches 
with fair impartiality the steps which led up to the double collapse, 
in the spring and summer of 1936, of the collective security system. 
But there is nothing strikingly original about his conclusion that 
“ world peace to-day is in many ways only a piece of political merchan- 
dise and not everywhere recognised as the most priceless possession of 
mankind ’’; and few people will believe that the solution of the problem 
will be found in ‘‘ making publicity for peace.’’ The most useful 
feature of the book is its wealth of well-chosen quotations representing 
different points of view. Nearly half of it ic taken up with an appendix 
of the principal documents. E. H. Carr. 
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56*. L’ADMISSION DES ETATS DANS LA SOCIETE DES Nations. By Emile 
Giraud. [Extrait de la Revue Générale de Droit International 
Public, Mars-Avril 1936.] 1936. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 
15 Pp.) 

After a short commentary on the provisions of the Covenant with 
regard to the admission of States to membership of the League of Nations 
and on the usual procedure by means of which these principles were 
applied, Professor Giraud goes on to discuss the admission of Turkey, 
Mexico and the U.S.S.R. He comes to the conclusion that the different 
procedure which was followed in these three cases was perfectly correct, 
from the point of view of the Covenant, and was, indeed, justified by the 
need for strengthening the League by enlarging its membership. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


57*. LETTERS AND EsSAYS ON CURRENT IMPERIAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS, 1935-6. By Arthur Berriedale Keith. 1936. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xii + 233 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis collection of letters and articles contributed to various news- 
papers and journals is the sequel to Professor Keith’s Letters on 
Imperial Relations . . . 1916-35. It deals with the more important 
events in the imperial and international fields from February 1935 
till September 1936. 

The very rapidity with which volumes on the constitutional de- 
velopment of the Empire have appeared of recent years from Professor 
Keith’s indefatigable pen witnesses to the fact that the Empire is 
growing and changing day by day.. Rather more than half of the 
volume under review is devoted to imperial affairs, rather less to 
international; but, in truth, the two halves interlock, for intra- 
imperial affairs in these days are really international, and no inter- 
national event of any importance can occur without affecting some 
portion of the widely ramifying British Empire. 

The central theme in both sections is inevitably the prolonged 
Italo-Abyssinian Crisis. Everything that Professor Keith writes 
here centres on that, from the breakdown of the collective system of 
security itself to the doubts which the proposal to compensate Italy 
with a strip of “ protected” territory in Somaliland awakened in 
the minds of West African ‘ British-protected persons’ as to the 
permanence of their relation to the British Crown. The aggrandise- 
ment of Fascist Italy has encouraged Nazi Germany to claim a 
place in the African sun, to the alarm of the Union of South Africa, 
whose interest in mandated South-west Africa and Tanganyika, and 
in the neighbouring imperial Native territories, is obvious. From 
the problem of the African mandates to that of Palestine is but a 
step, and on this vexed question Professor Keith speaks in the most 
downright manner. Finally, since a!l the issues raised in this short 
volume hang together, there is the problem of imperial defence, which 
the breakdown of the League has forced to the front. That great 
problem in turn gives a reality which has hitherto been lacking to 
the discussion of the “‘ rights” of neutrality and secession, which the 
Irish Free Staters, a strong section in South Africa, and latterly 
Australian Labour, take for granted. 

In short, this book is an admirable running commentary on the 
crowded events of two years. Throughout, the political commentary 
is as full and clear as the constitutional. Whatever the law, Professor 
Keith seems to say, whatever the constitutional theory, this is how the 
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British Empire worked during those months. The story makes grim 
reading; but it is full of life, and to be welcomed on that account 
alone. Eric A. WALKER. 


58*. CANADA. By André Siegfried. Translated byjH.1H. and Doris 
wen 1937. (London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 315 pp. 
Ios. 6d. 


M. SIEGFRIED’S latest book on Canada has caused considerable 
offence to all those right-thinking people in the country who model 
themselves upon the classes in England who were offended by his 
analysis of England’s Crisis. His leading idea is a fairly obvious 
one, that geography makes Canada a part of the American continent, 
and that this north-south pull is gradually overcoming the east- 
west pull of history which has hitherto preserved the political connec- 
tion with Britain and Europe. It is when he applies this to the 
question of Canadian foreign policy that he causes offence, for there is 
still a considerable body of opinion in Canada which objects to any 
frank treatment of our relations with Great Britain. M. Siegfried 
classifies the Canadian population into various racial and sectional 
groups, and points out how unlikely it is that there will be any such 
unanimity about participation in another British war as there was in 
1914. But he believes that the filial sentiment is still strong among 
most English Canadians, and he concludes that Canada, like the United 
States, would go into any war in which British and Anglo-Saxon 
security seemed to be threatened. Canadian imperialists should be 
well content with this conclusion, even though he has remarked that 
Canada commits herself only when her interests are involved, and that 
she no longer considers herself as part of a whole, but as a distinct 
and independent personality. 

The difference between this book and M. Siegfried’s Race Question 
in Canada of 1907 is that the earlier volume came as a revelation to 
Canadians themselves, whereas he has nothing to say in 1937 that 
isn’t familiar to Canadian students and that hasn’t been said already 
by some of them. Since Canadian writers, however, are not known 
outside of their own country, the book may be very useful across the 
ocean. It should be made required reading for all English editors. 

The book is mainly concerned with estimating the forces that 
affect the international position and policy of Canada, and its analysis 
seems to this reviewer to be substantially correct. But there is one 
aspect of the situation which M. Siegfried fails altogether to consider. 
He is very acute on the vertical division-lines of race, religion and 
geography which cut up the Canadian community, but he ignores 
the horizontal divisions. The unwary reader would never gather 
from the book that there exists a Canadian industrial working class 
with any organisation of its own; and the picture of the Canadian 
farmer as a soil-miner who spends his winters in California and Florida 
must have grown up in M. Siegfried’s mind from interviews with 
mortgage-company officials rather than from any direct study of the 
farmer himself. It is true that in the past all protest movements 
of farmers or of industrial workers against our prevailing bourgeois 
economy have been mostly futile. But the protests have been con- 
tinuous in one form or another since 1918, and it is fairly clear that new 
conceptions of industrial democracy are sweeping Canada as well as 
the United States just now. Ifa European war does not break out in 
the immediate future but is delayed for a few years, the alignment 
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of opinion in Canada about overseas adventures may well be a class 
alignment such as M. Siegfried has not thought it worth while to 
consider. FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 


59*. THE Irish RepuBLic: A Documented Chronicle of the Anglo- 
Irish Conflict and the partitioning of Ireland, with a detailed 
account of the period 1916-1923. By Dorothy Macardle. 
1937. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 1072 pp. 25s.) 

60. UNIQUE Dictator: A StuDy OF EAMON DE VALERA. By 
Desmond Ryan. 1936. (London: Arthur Barker. 8vo. 
3II pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE first duty of a reviewer of Miss Macardle’s book is to endorse 
the statement made by President De Valera in his preface to it. ‘‘ Miss 
Macardle has laid all future historians under a deep debt of gratitude.” 
She has for the first time put together a very full chronicle of Irish 
political history during these crucial seven years, and her book will 
serve as a guide to the voluminous published material scattered about 
in official records, pamphlets and newspapers. The reviewer confesses 
to some disappointment that Miss Macardle has not been able to treat 
the unpublished material similarly. On many issues judgment must 
remain in suspense until historians have access to the records of the 
secret sessions of the Dail and to cabinet and departmental records. 
The latter, from the nature of the circumstances, must be fragmentary ; 
but no inquiry into the nature of the self-recognised Irish Republic 
can be wholly satisfactory which does not include the closest possible 
study of that political body in action. 

Miss Macardle, however, is more the historian of the republican 
idea than the student of the republic as a fact. Or rather, she starts 
from the assumption (emphatically stated on page 1) that the idea 
created the fact. 

‘‘ For the Irish people the Republic was, for a few tense years, a living reality 
which dominated every aspect of their lives. . . . In January 1917 a State came 
into a, which inspired a loyalty as profound as any that the history of States 
can show. 


From this postulate flows the whole form of the book and its detailed 
interpretations. From this postulate it follows inevitably that the 
treaty was ‘‘a treaty of surrender” and the Free State a usurping 
non-national body. But when did the Free State cease to be an illegal 
authority? When did the real authority, the Republic, pass out of 
existence? Miss Macardle appears to accept May 1923, the month in 
which the anti-treaty forces gave up the armed struggle. But for some 
years after this Mr. De Valera remained President of the body which 
called itself the Second Dail, and which claimed to be the sovereign 
body of the Irish Republic. As late as 1929, the Second Dail, on 
behalf of the Republic, congratulated the United States Government 
on the Kellogg Peace Pact. Has not Miss Macardle unduly narrowed 
her period ? 

In fact, it is begging the whole question to assert that in January 
IgIg a republican State came into existence. In that month the 
majority of Irish representatives declared the independence of Ireland, 
and in the following years they struggled to make that declaration 
good. To what extent did they succeed in creating a State? That 
is a question to be investigated. International recognition of Saorstat 
Eirann came only after the Treaty, and as a consequence of it. To 
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what extent were Dail Eirann and the cabinet which it appointed 
performing the functions of government before the Treaty? They 
had in fact ousted British authority to an impressive extent. They 
were trying to set up “a polity within a polity.” Roughly it may 
be stated that a de facto Republic was functioning with considerable 
success in the departments of justice and local government. In other 
departments (e.g., commerce, where it lacked the customs power) 
the Republic was hardly functioning at all. In others there were 
varying degrees of success. It is these degrees which call for scientific 
investigation. Unless the limitations of’ achievement are set beside 
the unlimited ideal, the Treaty controversy is prejudged to the damna- 
tion of Griffith and Collins. They must either be traitors or weaklings. 
But a more realistic method of inquiry, making allowance both for 
ideals and circumstances, will prepare the way for a charitable view 
of the leaders who took opposite sides in the civil war, according to 
their different temperaments, connections and judgments. On page 
700 Miss Macardle (albeit at the expense of the English) rises to this 
charity. But she does not stay on the heights. She gives interpreta- 
tions of events unfavourable to Collins, sometimes without citing her 
authorities. And the last section of her book reads very much like 
a sustained tract against the Cosgrave government. On the last 
page she expresses her hope for the coming of a new English statesman- 
ship. The reviewer shares her hope; yet he would also wish that Miss 
Macardle had studied the progress already made in carrying through 
the Commonwealth idea. This idea need not necessarily be regarded 
as an answer to Irish republicanism—far from it; but an understanding 
of it is necessary to a just appreciation of Anglo-Irish relations, even 
within the period covered by the book. 

So much of this review has been devoted to the limitations of the 
book that it is necessary to insist, once again, upon its merits. Miss 
Macardle may be compared to the staunch Mazzinian, writing the 
history of the Italian Risorgimento. It would be too much to expect 
that the Mazzinian would explain from the inside the federalists of 
1848-9, or the Savoy monarchists of 1859-60, let alone the Austrians 
(whose administration in the North had its virtues) or the Papacy. 
But if his republican staunchness were fortified with great industry, 
the Mazzinian might produce a book which would have high value 
both as a chronicle of events and as a document revealing his own 
faith. Miss Macardle’s book on the Irish national movement has this 
value. The reviewer hopes that it will be widely read, and regrets 
that the publishers put so high a price on it. The binding and make 
up of the book are poor. 


Mr. Ryan’s book is much slighter than Miss Macardle’s. It is an 
interpretative essay which makes use of well-known published materials ; 
its style is lively and sometimes rather slangy. But the book is much 
more penetrating than its journalistic title would suggest. Mr. Ryan 
has thoroughly digested his documents, and in addition has got behind 
the documents to the complex realities of the successive situations 
to which they have reference. There is no political dogma but a great 
deal of political understanding in his writing. He does not deal in 
sharp contrasts of black and white, of loyalty and betrayal, and in 
the relativity of things as he presents them there is room for a more 
realistic humanity. The opponents in the civil war are revealed as 
having their separate reasons and justifications. Mr. De Valera is 
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not always right. For that very reason he is a more convincing hero. 
Interpretations of living personalities are always disputable, but this 
book is the most satisfying one which has been written on the President 
of Saorstat Eirann. W. K. HANcock. 


61. MODERNIRELAND. By Cicely Hamilton. 1936. (London: J. M. 
Dent and Son. 8vo. xiii-+ 239 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus survey of the dominant problems, policies and attitudes in 
the Irish Free State to-day is a tribute to the author’s impartiality and 
perspicacity. Ireland at the present juncture is perhaps more of 
a mystery to the average Englishman than ever before, nevertheless in 
her reporting of modern Ireland Miss Hamilton bends backwards to do 
justice to the many conflicting—and to her as an Englishwoman 
perforce uncongenial—elements in the tangled skein of Irish public 
life. Her analysis of President De Valera’s handling of constitutional 
issues, of the growth of communism and of the position of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, is shrewd and pertinent. Only very occasionally 
can even a native sleuth (such as the present reviewer) catch her out, 
either in facts or interpretations. Minor points upon which I do not 
agree with Miss Hamilton, are, for example, her theory that the Irish 
tolerance of assassination ‘‘ may in part be a heritage from the days 
of the Brehon law,” or her explanation of the closer kinship felt by 
many Irishmen to continental races than to the English. With regard 
to the latter point, in so far as Latin Europe is concerned (and there the 
Irish have always felt very much at home), surely the explanation is 
to be found in a similarity of temperament and religion, rather than 
in a common historical experience of wars and invasions, as Miss 
Hamilton suggests. Miss Hamilton blunders badly and ungenerously 
in her comments on the assassination of Sir Henry Wilson (cf. pp. 155- 
156). Both of the Irishmen responsible for his death grew up and were 
educated in England and must therefore have been perfectly familiar 
with the average Englishman’s respect for the law. They squarely 
faced the almost inevitable consequences of their act. 

Modern Ireland forms part of a series of works intended as guides to 
post-War Europe. Accurate and informative as far as it goes, it is 
definitely inadequate for this purpose in the case of Ireland, being 
solely concerned with the high spots of Irish news: the economic war ; 
the compulsory Irish; the Sweep; the Irish hate cult; the ‘‘ Black 
North.”’ . . . But there are other forces in Ireland more subtle and 
attractive than the ranting demogogy of the self-sufficient ‘‘ Gaels.” 
This Ireland which scarcely figures in the daily Press or on the political 
hustings is entirely ignored by Miss Hamilton. Nevertheless, irrespec- 
tive of class or creed, it has produced those writers, artists and dis- 
tinguished Celtic scholars who keep the name of Ireland decently alive 
in Europe. 

For those already familiar with the background of the Irish political 
scene Miss Hamilton’s book will be a stimulating commentary on current 
events, but the journalistic approach to the subject has spoiled it as a 
guide for the complete stranger to Ireland. Reduced to the subject 
matter of the fifteen chapters of Modern Ireland, the country becomes a 
shrieking bedlam of hate and strife. There is undoubtedly no lack of 
such turmoil, but it is far from being the whole picture. 

VIOLET CONOLLY. 
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62. DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE IM NEUNZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT. By 
Franz Schnabel. 1929-37. (Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder 
und Co. Verlagsbuchhandlung. 8vo. Vol. I, xi-+ 628 pp., 
Rm. 14:40; Vol. II, x + 414 pp., Rm. 9°80 ; Vol. III, ix + 500 pp., 
Rm. 11:40; Vol. IV, xii + 617 pp., Rm. 13°80.) 

WirTH the publication of the fourth volume Franz Schnabel’s monu- 
mental history of the nineteenth century in Germany is completed. 
It is a work of profound erudition, wide research, and also of great 
length, since it runs to some 2200 pages, and therefore exceeds in mere 
extent that of Treitschke’s famous history of the same period, though 
that, of course, stopped at the events of 48. While, however, Schnabel 
may be regarded as supplementing Germany’s greatest historian since 
Ranke, there can be no suggestion of comparison between the two works. 
Treitschke’s history is essentially political and aggressively nation- 
alistic, while that of the Freiburg scholar is not only written in a suaver 
and more objective temper, but deals far more with men and ideas 
than with events and things. He claims, indeed, that his purpose 
has been to write a biography on broad lines of European and German 
personalities and to present a composite picture of European culture, 
and that is, within limits, what he does. 

This is not a work to be reviewed in detail in the ordinary way, and 
the interest of readers can perhaps be best stimulated by a general 
survey of its contents. The first volume, covering the time from the 
French Revolution to the end of the Napoleonic tyranny, traces the 
causes which contributed to the collapse of the old German Empire and 
of Prussia, and also to the latter’s renewal. Here justice is done to the 
ideas of men so different as Herder, Fichte, Kant, Baron vom Stein, 
W. von Humboldt, and Hardenberg, the fruition of whose influence 
was not merely the exaltation of nationalism, but an intellectual 
awakening which kept Germany for a century in the forefront of 
European thought. 

In the second volume Schnabel surveys the years of political 
reaction, and in so doing he makes no attempt to cloak or extenuate 
the deceit practised upon many of the German peoples at that time by 
faithless rulers, most of them puppets in the hands of the wily, wire- 
pulling Metternich. But theories of divine right and parliamentary 
institutions are impossible yoke-fellows, and it may be claimed that 
Prussia would never have gained undisputed political and military 
primacy in Germany if her Kings and Ministers had shared power with 
inexperienced legislatures. 

The Jeit-motif of the third volume, whose sub-title is ‘‘ Empirical 
sciences and technics,” is material as distinct from cultural progress. 
In dealing with Germany’s transition from a predominantly agricultural 
to an increasingly industrial economy, Schnabel does not omit to 
acknowledge her debt to Great Britain for much instruction in her new 
career—for early inventions and processes, for machines to replace 
manual labour and even, for a time, men to work them—though he by 
no means exhausts the list of enterprises in which England, as the first 
in the field, gave her future rival the benefit of invaluable guidance and 
experience. It was also a piece of good fortune for Prussia that, at 
the time when Watts and his steam engine were revolutionising economic 
ideas, Frederick the Great followed every new foreign innovation with 
the keenest interest, and was ever ready to promote with advice, 
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encouragement and grants of money the introduction into his realm 
of new industries and industrial methods. The writer says truly 
that ‘‘if in England industry grew out of the free initiative of 
adventurous and clear-sighted men, and in France since 1815 was 
similarly developed in an atmosphere of liberty, in Germany State 
support was the determining factor.” Yet the facility and success with 
which Germany adapted herself to the industrial revolution which 
began early in last century owed much also to the two facts that she had 
at command unlimited resources of skill and talent, the product of her 
traditional and thoroughly efficient guilds, and that Germany had 
already become a country of schools. 

While, however, justifiably extolling his country’s achievements 
in material directions, Schnabel is fully conscious that they have been 
gained at the expense of moral loss. The glories of the classical era of 
thought were inevitably dulled the more technical prepossessions mono- 
polised the nation’s attention. Too impartial and too balanced in 
judgment to be a mere laudator temports acti, he frankly admits that 
“‘ the synthesis of the classical and the technical age proved too difficult 
of attainment.”” Yet when and where was it otherwise? 

The final volume is given to a careful and acute synopsis of the 
religious and ecclesiastical history of the country, and the multiplicity 
of his sources and the thoroughness with which they have been studied 
and used should justify his hope that the book will not prove “a work 
of reference for special investigators ’’ but ‘‘ a book to be read.” In 
the course of over 600 pages the life and thought, the conflicts and 
manifold vicissitudes of the two great confessions are treated separately 
and at almost equal length, yet though the narrative has particular 
interest for the present time, it will inevitably appeal chiefly to the 
publicat home. Here the reader is told how ecclesiastical organisations 
came to have in Germany a particularist basis; how the hand of the 
State has ever lain heavily upon the Churches; how temporal rulers 
and statesmen, no less obscure than half-hearted in their own doctrinal 
professions, have at times paralysed religious life and chilled personal 
piety; how the Roman Church, owing largely to its earlier and heartier 
recognition of social obligations and the call for more “practical 
Christianity,” has kept a stronger hold on the labouring classes than the 
rival and divided Evangelical or Protestant Church; and how differently 
the two emerged from the struggle with rationalism and unbelief; 
the one with a new influx of authority, if also with a resurgence of 
credulity, the other weakened by a division and an indifference which 
only the tribulation through which it is now passing has availed to 
dissipate. 

Looking back on the period covered by this work, one cannot fail 
to realise how true to itself the German nation has been throughout its 
history, ever repeating the past, its cycles of advance and decline, its 
exaltations and depressions, its ebbs and flows of high ambition and 
strenuous endeavour, its alternations of tumult and tranquillity; for 
always in the life of this gifted and variously constituted people the 
things that have been are those that again shall be. It is a fact worth 
recalling that the present-day revulsion in Germany—which political 
associations do not rob of seriousness—against some of the Jewish 
elements in the Christian religion was anticipated by rationalist theolo- 
gians in the middle of last century. 

When a work so compendious as this contains so much to interest 
and instruct, it may seem invidious to speak of omissions. Neverthe- 
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less, it is a fact that, whether owing to deliberate design or not, some 
important episodes in the history of last century have been either 
ignored or treated too cursorily. Thus in the last volume the great 
struggle between the Prussian State and the Vatican, known as the 
Kulturkampf, is hardly noticed, while Windthorst, the creator of the 
Clerical party and Bismarck’s boldest antagonist, is only mentioned in a 
non-political relation. Again, while much space is given to the Catholic 
Socialism of Bishop Ketteler and Kolping, the rise and temporary 
triumph of Social Democracy are passed over, and Karl Marx and his 
Kapital might never have existed for any notice taken of them. Further, 
the colonial movement, which captured the national imagination and 
never lost hold of it, and foreign policy in general are altogether 
ignored. Such deficiencies may only confirm the character of the work 
as essentially a survey of ideas and conflicting intellectual forces, though 
they somewhat diminish its importance as a record of national life. 
That said, I would add in compensation that no work known to me 
emphasises so clearly and impressively the difference between a history 
of culture and a history of civilisation, and that in the matter of literary 
style Schnabel has succeeded—where so many erudite German scholars 
fail—in proving that even subjects the most abstruse and difficult can 
be expounded without obscurity of language. 
WILLIAM HarButt Dawson. 


63*. GESCHICHTSUNTERRICHT ALS NATIONALPOLITISCHE ERZIEHUNG. 
Von Dietrich Klagges. 1936. (Frankfurt an Main: Verlag 
Moritz Diesterweg. 8vo. vii+ 441 pp. Rm. 8-40.) 


HERR DieEtRIcH K1LAccGESs is an old authority on National Socialism ; 
he heralded the revolution of 1933 in Weimar days by becoming Minister 
of the Interior and of Education in the State of Brunswick, and was, 
in fact, the first Nazi ever to hold office. This book of his tells us 
perhaps very little that National Socialist literature has not’ already 
revealed, yet it sets out with unusual clarity the aims with which 
history is to be taught to the children of the Third Reich. 

One of Herr Klagges’ first principles, as he also announced at the 
Conference of Nazi history-teachers at Ulm last autumn, is that all 
attempts at objectivity must be banished from the history lesson. 
His own success in achieving this aim is undoubtedly striking. He is 
able, for instance, to discard the antiquated notion that civilisation 
travelled from the Mediterranean up to Germany. Far from acknow- 
ledging descent from ancestors who were civilised comparatively late, 
the Germans must make haste, he says, to appreciate that, on the 
contrary, all civilisation emanated from Germany. The great age of 
Greece and Rome was due to Nordic colonisation in the south, a 
colonisation which was successful so long as the Nordic conquerors 
maintained themselves as a superior caste distinct from the indigenous 
population. But later intermarriage set in, and ‘‘ the Nordic colony, 
Rome, was not strong enough to carry out its biggest task, 7.e. to 
make the whole world Nordic, because its racial vitality was not care- 
fully enough preserved and was therefore prematurely extinguished.” 
The idea that the Germans of the period of Rome’s decline and fall 
were mere barbarians becomes, in Herr Klagges’ view, an atrocity 
legend (Greuelmdarchen) fabricated by clerical historians. He offers 
the usual emphasis upon heroism and battle (Kampf), and complains 
that the Nordic religious distinction between good and bad forces has 
always been lost in the south, and heroism corrupted into tolerance 
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and a love of peace. In view of Herr Hitler’s ban pronounced last 
30th January, it is, possibly, unfortunate that Herr Klagges lays so 
much emphasis upon the large majority of Nordic men among Nobel 
prize-winners. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


64*. THE DESTINY OF FRANCE. By Alexander Werth. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 414 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

65. QuI EST LA RocguE? By Jacques de Lacretelle. 1937. (Paris: 
Flammarion. Sm. 8vo. 45 pp. tf. 50.) 

66. ALERTE AUX Frangais. By André Tardieu. 1936. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 8vo. 47 pp. 1/7.) 

67. THE PosITION OF WOMEN IN CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By 
Frances I. Clark. 1937. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. 259 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

68*. JouHaux ET LA C.G.T. By Raymond Millet. 1937. (Paris: 
Editions Denoél et Steele. 8vo. 137 pp. 7 /¥. 50.) 

69. HisTOIRE DU SOCIALISME EN FRANCE. By Paul Louis. Troisiéme 
édition augmentée et illustrée de 25 portraits. (Paris: Marcel 
Riviére. 8vo. 438 pp. 25 /rs.) 

IN a capital study of the crisis of French democracy—the title of 
which is somewhat misleading—Mr. Alexander Werth has combined 
with skill two distinct themes. He is concerned, on the one hand, with 
the external peril resulting from the collapse of all efforts to secure the 
desired transition from “ Versailles’? to a new international order : 
France is now perforce “living dangerously ”’ in the face of a lawless 
Europe. And, on the other hand, he provides a lively narrative, based 
on first-hand knowledge, of the period of internal commotion deriving 
from the impact on an essentially bourgeois society of the social- 
revolutionary doctrines of Fascism and Communism. There is a 
connecting link which the author does not allow us to forget : namely, 
that the external, 7.e. German, menace serves continually to neutralise 
the other “ Fascist’ threat. When Ja patrie is in danger, dissensions 
disappear. Thus, after the dramatic days of 1934, already described 
in Mr. Werth’s brilliant portrait-study France in Ferment, the Parlia- 
mentary régime retrieves its position, and the persistent discord among 
the forces of the Left yields to the appeal of the Front Populaire 
alliance. The country is certainly not yet out of the wood. But the 
story recounted here leaves the impression that the Fascist menace 
(in both senses) has been effectively countered, thanks to the immense 
reserves of political sense and experience on which the Republic can 
call. When MM. Doumergue and Tardieu began to tinker with the 
delicate mechanism of the Constitution, they were promptly unhorsed 
by the Radical-Socialists, before, actually, the anti-Fascist current 
had gathered momentum. Meanwhile the sympathique Colonel de La 
Rocque, raging against the Parliamentary profiteers in the name of the 
anciens combattants, was left high and dry by the unforeseen democratic 
surge which the egregious M. Laval evoked, and the Croix de Feu 
movement, miscalled “‘ Fascist,’’ has—appropriately enough (for old 
soldiers never die . . .)—more or less faded away into a shelter for 
timid Tories. The turning-point would seem to have been the Radical 
Congress at Nantes in 1934 when the veteran M. Henri Guernut charged 
M. Herriot, “‘ You must be the sentry on the frontier of the Republic 
and let no one pass. . . .” 

In regard to foreign policy Mr. Werth is critical, and with reason, 
of Anglo-French chronic disunion. The worst period, probably, was 
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when M. Tardieu was Prime Minister (1930-1932), when the mass of 
British opinion was hypnotised by the mystique of disarmament 
(divorced from its essential context of international security) and 
avoided the trouble of thinking by complacent charges of French 
ambitions for European hegemony. He comments severely on the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement, which explained, if it did not excuse, 
M. Laval’s backsliding (and in this connection he reminds us of the 
passage in the French Note of October 18th, 1935, never contradicted, 
intimating that Sir Samuel Hoare had already agreed with his French 
colleague on September gth—two days before his famous Geneva 
speech—that there should be no military measures against Italy : 
so much for the tendency in Great Britain to lay the blame on France 
for the failure of the sanctions experiment). On the other hand, he 
censures MM. Sarraut and Flandin for their hesitancy at the time of 
Herr Hitler’s Rhineland coup. In Mr. Werth’s opinion a deal of 
trouble would have been averted if the French Government had taken 
positive action; “‘ the French should have known,” he says, “ that 
England will always accept a well-managed fait accompli.”’ His 
conclusion is somewhat reassuring: that, though the enemies of 
democracy have achieved their primary objective of immobilising 
France while they play hell in Spain, they have not yet succeeded in 
disrupting the new unity of views of London and Paris which has 
attended the advent of the Government of M. Blum. 


M. Jacques de Lacretelle of the Académie Francaise tries, rather late 
in the day, to invest the leader of the Parti Social with the aura of a 
great national figure. But he succeeds in portraying only an earnest 
patriot with rather more public spirit than the average individualist 
Frenchman. His denial that Colonel de La Rocque proposed to 
introduce regimentation of the mind, addressed to his fellow-intel- 
lectuals, was surely unnecessary. 


The other one-franc pamphlet—M. Tardieu in a very bad temper— 
is quite another pair of shoes. With dialectical fervour M. Tardieu 
seeks to show that the conquests of the French Revolution have 
become Dead Sea fruit : that Frenchmen to-day are neither sovereign, 
nor free, nor equal, that political life in France is “‘ one huge lie ’’ and 
that the remedy lies in drastic reforms, constitutional and electoral, 
inspired by the superior merits of the democracies of Switzerland and 
the United States. He shows, for instance, that the much-vaunted 
universal suffrage amounts in practice to a restricted franchise of some 
11} millions (7.¢.,28 percent. of Frenchmen). Women are still without 
the vote, though they pay taxes, and then there are the children. 
M. Tardieu, apparently, would have women and children voting, by 
some arrangement, for the family vote, plus vocational representation. 
He seems to object, too, that voting is not compulsory ; and, of course, 
he has no use for the existing scrutin majoritaire. The effect of all this, 
he seems to argue, though the logic escapes one, is that France is run 
by a minority despotism of the active elements among two million 
syndiqués, an oligarchy of trade unionists and boss-syndicalists (to 
borrow Mr. Bernard Shaw’s phrase). 


Miss Clark has amassed an amazing wealth of knowledge on women’s 
activities and the women’s movement in France. She traces the 
development of the woman wage-earner from the wretched conditions 
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in the early textile industry onwards, shows how occupational groups 
have changed in recent years and why, and goes on to elucidate the 
labour laws, one of the earliest of which made provision for seats for 
all saleswomen in shops, and the insurance measures dating from the 
Act of 1928. It is on the whole matter for the specialist, and the 
manner of writing is somewhat wearisome. But Part IV, on Marriage 
and Divorce, provides an interesting insight into a structure of social 
life very different from our own. 


The little book by M. Raymond Millet is really valuable. Here is 
the essential background for an appreciation of the French working- 
class skein, with its many strands, which is likely to be the centre of 
interest for a long time to come. It is an exhaustive study, revealing 
no particular prejudice and admirably throwing into relief the 
“‘ permanent ’’ leader, Léon Jouhaux. 


For those who have abundant leisure I recommend M. Paul Louis’s 
book. The new edition brings his story up to the summer of 1936. 
The interrelation of Labour (M. Millet’s subject) and Socialism in its 
protean forms is in itself a fascinating theme. 

W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


70*, LES SOVIETS CONTRE LA FRANCE. Par Jacques Bardoux. 1937. 
(Paris: Flammarion. Sm. 8vo. 45 pp. I/f. 50.) 


The author asserts that a plot is afoot to set up a Red dictatorship in 
France and to open her frontiers to Germany. 


71. LA POLITIQUE FRANGAISE EN JUILLET I914 D’APRES LES Docvu- 
MENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS. Par Pierre Renouvin. 


23 pp. 
75". Gases REFLEXIONS. Par Camille Bloch. 9g pp. 
73*. OBSERVATIONS COMPLEMENTAIRES SUR LES DOCUMENTS FRANGAIS. 
Par Jules Isaac. 13 pp. 
All Reprints from the Revue d’Histotre de la Guerre Mondiale, 
Janvier 1937. (Paris: Pierre Costes.) 


These reprints from the Revue d’Histoire de la Guerre Mondiale contain 
speeches made at a meeting of the Société d’Histoire Moderne in November 
and December 1936. The speeches were in the nature of commentaries and 
criticisms on Volumes X and XI of the Documents diplomatiques Frangais 
1871-1914, published during 1936. The writers are here concerned with 
points of detail and the theses they maintain are those with which students 
of their major works on the origins of the War are already familiar. 


74*, FRANCO ET LA NOUVELLE ESPAGNE. By Georges Rotvand. 1936. 
(Paris: Denoél et Steele. 8vo. 85 pp. 5 7s.) 

75. FRANCO MEANS BusINEss. By Georges Rotvand. Translated 
by Reginald Dingle. 1937. (London: Paladin Press. 8vo. 
XVili + 64 pp. 2s.) 

76*. THREE PICTURES OF THE SPANISH CrviL War. Edited by Don 
Justo Medio. 1937. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 158 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

77. NUEVA ORIENTACION CONSTITUCIONAL EspANota. By Oscar 
Diaz de Vivar. 1933. (Buenos Aires: Libreria y Casa 
Editora de Jesus Menendez. 8vo. 350 pp.) 


M. Rotvanp’s is the first and only biographical sketch of the leader 
of the Spanish“ Nationalist’’movement. Francisco Franco Bahamonde 
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is revealed as a good Army type, serious, industrious and possessing 
an excellent record of service in Moroccoc—certainly not the bluff, 
uncultured political general of the national tradition. But his only 
titles to fame would appear to be his leadership of the legionaries who 
occupied the Bay of Alhucemas on behalf of the Dictator (Primo de 
Rivera) in 1925 and his conduct of a non-specialist military academy 
which was dissolved as being redundant in the early phase of the 
Republic. What of his political ability? Though, as M. Rotvand 
shows, he may count as “‘ advanced ’’ in social matters by comparison 
with the ancien régime backwoodsmen among his colleagues, greater 
proof of his political sagacity is needed than that which is cited in 
illustration here: namely, that upon his election to supreme leader- 
ship at Burgos in October last he should have insisted on the title 
“Supreme Head of the Government of the Spanish State ’’ (instead of 
Supreme Head of the State)—thus leaving the door open for a monarchy. 

A useful feature of-the English edition is the reprinting of General 
Franco’s two broadcast statements of October Ist, 1936 and January 
19th, 1937. The Foreword by Mr. Gregory MacDonald is fulsome. 
Its author is in the full spate of reaction against nineteenth-century 
materialism, and he sees in General Franco “the paladin,’’ the 
embodiment of his own exalted aspirations. 


Don Justo Medio gives the partisans, “A Democrat” and “A 
Francophil,’”’ their head, and then seeks to plot Spain’s graph along 
that middle way which is the goal of most Englishmen, but which 
unfortunately is anathema to the great majority of Spaniards. In 
his summing-up the editor, styling himself “‘ A Liberal,’’ does not fail 
to apportion the blame where it belongs—to the Spanish character. 
“Spaniards see everything as black and white, as essential and im- 
possible, as right and wrong. They cannot or will not collaborate. .. .”’ 
Which explains not the civil war, but the intensity of passions aroused 
and the faculty of partisans of both sides for disfiguring the fair face 
of truth. 

The Case for the Government is stated by “‘A Democrat ”’ 
moderately, soberly and, in the view of the present reviewer, accurately. 
The Case for the Insurgents on the whole maintains the same level, 
but descends at times to a “‘cheap”’ tone at the expense of Sefior 
Azajia, for example, and contains several inaccuracies. Thus, the 
writer resurrects the legend that Moorish troops were used by Sefior 
Azafia, Prime Minister, in suppressing the Sanjurjo revolt of August 
1932 (when the whole thing was over before there could have been 
time for levies to reach the mainland); and he darkens counsel when 
he suggests that those who disliked the Republic of 1931 “‘ had sub- 
mitted without protest to a form of government which came in 
illegally.’’ The change of régime was legitimate enough, in accordance 
with Spanish electoral practice; and the sequence of disorders and 
troubles was in fact opened by some youthful Monarchist manifestants 
whose activities provoked the first spasm of church-burning (in 
Malaga, especially), which stained the record of the “immaculate 
Republic.”” He mentions, by the way, an article by an ex-Diplomat 
in the Contemporary Review of September 1936; it should be the 
Nineteenth Century. The Case for Spain here stated, theoretically, 
is unexceptionable. But it would require a strong and effective 
League of Nations to make possible and control a national referendum 
as to the future conduct of the nation’s affairs. 
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The study from the Argentine is a sympathetic commentary on 
a Constitution which, with all its paper excellencies, now would 
indeed seem to be “ bloomin’ well dead.’’ Yet those who know 
Spain best do as a matter of fact see a moderate Socialist solution 
to be possible (assuming a Government victory) which will not entail 
any substantial change in the present charter of the nation. 
W. HorsFALL CARTER. 


78. DEFENCE OF Maprip. By Geoffrey Cox. 1937. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 221 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


A QUIETLY written eye-witness account of recent events in Madrid. 
Though it is quite obvious on which side his sympathies lie, Mr. Cox 
indulges in no propaganda and, with one exception, avoids all horror 
and atrocity stories. In fact, so carefully has he tried to tell the 
truth and refrain from fancy that he achieves the paradox of making 
it difficult to appreciate the reality of the tragedy that he is describing. 

He confirms that General Franco has not got the support of the 
majority of his countrymen and has therefore to rely on outside help. 
But he is ready to admit that the Government forces also include a 
large number of foreigners, and he gives an interesting account of the 
formation, numbers and composition of the International Column. 

Throughout the book his main emphasis is on the international 
aspect of the conflict. So intrigued is he by this that he seems to 
have forgotten, as has the rest of the world, that fundamentally this 
is a Civil War, and that it is Spain that is being desolated, and that 
it will remain to the Spaniard to clear up the mess when the Germans, 
the Russians, the Italians, the Moors and the International Column 
have returned home. 

Of the poor forgotten Spaniard he has little or nothing to say. 

C. H. Guyatr. 


79*. REPORT OF A RELIGIOUS DELEGATION TO SPAIN, April 1937. By 
The Dean of Canterbury, Professor John MacMurray, Monica 
Whately, M. Beer, and others. 1937. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 32pp. 6d.) 


80*. THE Papacy IN Poritics To-pAy: Vatican Plots in Spain and 
Other Countries. By Joseph McCabe. 1937. (London: 
Watts. 8vo. xii+ 196 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


81*. PorTOGALLO Nuovo. By U. Baldi-Papini. 1936. (Florence: 
Carlo Cya Edit. Poligrafica Universitaria. Sm. 8vo. 146 pp. 
Lire 10). 

82*. PortUuGAL Now. By Ralph Fox. 1937. (London: Lawrence 
and Wishart. 8vo. 80 pp. Is.) 


Boru these authors criticise New Portugal, but from a diametrically 
opposite standpoint. Signor Baldi-Papini favours the present régime 
and its founder, Oliveira Salazar. He acclaims Portugal as the daughter 
of Italy, in the vanguard of the movement that is to regenerate Europe, 
and vouches for Salazar’s success and personal popularity. The 
Portuguese Constitution, however, differs in many respects from the 
Italian pattern, and Baldi-Papini went to Lisbon in order to compare 
the twosystems. He obviously prefers the Fascist type, but recognises 
that Salazar’s policy may be expedient in view of the temperament of 
the Portuguese people. 

He first gives an account of Salazar’s career and personal charac- 
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teristics, and of the financial and economic reforms that led up to the 
organisation of the New State, as proclaimed in the Constitution of 
March 28th, 1933. This is followed by a very clear epitome and analysis 
of the Constitution, and its non-totalitarian character is adversely 
commented on—‘‘in contrast to the eminently aristocratic character 
of Fascism it embodies the democratic concept.’’ In a subsequent 
chapter the Unione Nazionale is critically discussed, and indicted as 
being merely the instrument and military arm of the State, instead 
of providing it, as alleged, with a broad civil basis of government. 
The A.E.V. (Vanguard Students’ Association) is also criticised and 
pronounced too scholastic to appeal to the youth of Portugal. Public 
opinion and political tendencies are reviewed, with a concluding note 
on foreign relations. 


The late Mr. Ralph Fox, on the other hand, held no brief for 
Salazar or his administration, and is pessimistic as regards the outlook 
for the country. He queries the financial returns and economic 
conditions, and holds that “‘ economically and politically Portugal 
is on the edge of an abyss,’”’ and that “ Salazar is the most unpopular 
dictator in Europe.”” The Portuguese intervention in the Spanish 
Civil War is reported, like the rest of Mr. Fox’s ‘“‘ random notes,” 
with a lively and anti-Fascist pen, and his chapters give a vivid picture 
of current events in Portugal. FRANCES A. WELBY. 


83*. BERUFLICHE GLIEDERUNG UND SOZIALE SCHICHTUNG DER 
DEUTSCHEN IN DER TSCHECHOSLOVAKEI. By Albin Oberschall. 
1937. (Teplitz-Schénau: Wachter. 8vo. 59 pp.) 


A careful and detailed statistical study, without obvious political 
tendency, of the professions and occupations of the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


84*. LA LEGON D’AUTRICHE, IgI9g-1937. By P. T. Lux. 1937. 
(Neuchatel: Attinger. 8vo. 137pp. Sw. fr. 3.50; bound, 6.50.) 


A book which is all too short, in view of its very exceptional merit. 
The author is a Swiss who has spent many years in post-War Austria, 
and believes that the history of that unfortunate country can furnish 
useful lessons to Switzerland. The first half of the book consists of 
an account of Austrian history since 1918; although very compressed, 
it is admirably lucid, accurate and fair, and constitutes quite the best 
thing of its kind known to the present reviewer. There follow a 
useful table of dates, the party programmes of the Social Democrats 
and the Heimwehr, a translation of a Nazi leaflet, and a letter written 
to the writer by a workman after the suppression of Social Democracy. 
Finally come the author’s own observations : his analysis of the reasons 
for the breakdown of democracy in Austria (external causes on the 
one hand, and on the other the excesses of parties and of the Press and 
insufficient training in the true spirit of democracy), and a series of 
most acute observations on the nature of dictatorships and on those 
weak points of Swiss democracy which might give a handle to its 
enemies. This section is hardly less applicable to British readers 
than to Swiss, while the historical introduction calls for almost un- 
reserved commendation. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


85*. Krupp: Deutschlands Kanonenkénige. By Bernhard Menne. 
1936. (Zurich: Europa Verlag. 8vo. 386pp.,bibl. F7s. 6.) 


The history of the Krupp family is here traced from the small beginnings 
of Anton ‘“‘ Krupe,” born in 1688, in the making of arms, through the 
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culminating triumphs of the first decade of the twentieth century down to 
the rehabilitation of Dr. Gustave Krupp von Bohlen in 1933 through the 
re-armament programme of the Nazi Government. 


86*. LA NouvELLE TripLice. Par E. N. Dzelepy. 1937. (Paris: 
Editions Fustier. Sm. 8vo. 158 pp. 6 rs.) 


An examination of the bases of the ‘‘ Italo-German Alliance,” of the 
stages in its chequered history and of its significance for the peace of 
Europe. The author is convinced that an alliance of the Fascist Powers 
does in fact exist, and that such an alliance, since it is, so to speak, an 
alliance ‘‘ against nature,”’ constitutes a grave danger to peace in that it 
can only continue at the price of a war against the common enemies. 


87*, DrE SCHUTZSTAFFEL ALS ANTIBOLSHEWISTISCHE KAMPFORGANISA- 
TION. By Heinrich Himmler. 3rd edition. 1937. (Miin- 
chen: Zentralverlag der N.S.D.A.P. 8vo. 31 pp.) 


88*. THE Brown NEtworK: The Activities of the Nazis in Foreign 
Countries. Introduction by William Francis Hare, Earl of 
Listowel. Translated from the German. 1936. (New York: 
Knight Publications. Cr. 8vo. 309 pp. $3.) 


89. LA PoLiTiQUE EXTERIEURE DE L’ITALIE FAScISTE. By George 
Christopoulos. 1936. (Paris: L. Rodstein. 8vo. 300 pp.) 


THE author has followed his recent Greek treatise on Mediterranean 
politics! by this larger French account of Fascist foreign policy. 
After a chapter on its “‘ principles and tendencies,’’ which he sums up 
as ‘autonomy, equilibrium, prestige and expansion,’ culminating in 
“supremacy over the Mediterranean,’ he traces in detail Italy’s 
relations with France, Britain, Germany, Russia, the small States of 
Central Europe and the Balkans, her attitude towards the revision 
of the Peace Treaties and the League of Nations, and concludes with 
a statement of the Fascist solution of “ the problem of war and peace.”’ 
The book was written before the Greek dictatorship, but the author’s 
sympathies are obvious, though he bases many of his arguments on 
Fascist literature. He shows that Mussolini never liked England, 
quoting his signed article of Ist October, 1922, which contained the 
phrase: “it is in the interest of Italy to collaborate in the demolition 
of the English [sic] Empire.’”’ But he does not mention the fact, 
known to the reviewer, that, three weeks later, the British Ambassador 
on the occasion of his first official interview with the writer, who had 
meanwhile become Prime Minister, took this article with him and asked 
Mussolini whether it represented the views of the new Italian Govern- 
ment. The Duce made much the same reply as Gladstone, when the 
latter, as Premier in 1880, was asked to explain his electioneering 
attack on Austria: “ You cannot put your finger on the map of Europe 
and find a place where Austria has done good.”’ He justifies British 
policy in the Abyssinian question as “ legally and morally perfectly 
correct,’” and remarks that Italians showed no desire to emigrate 
to their African colonies, preferring America and Soho. Specially 
important is the section on Italian relations with Yugoslavia, which 
the reviewer found best summarised in a cartoon of the Travaso. An 
Italian soldier had mortally wounded a decrepit two-headed eagle, 
which he saw sinking in the waters of the Adriatic. But, to his horror, 
he saw rising from the same waters a young and vigorous three-headed 
eagle! Should Yugoslavia cooperate with Germany, the danger for 
Italy would be greater, especially as Zara is isolated and its water- 
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supply and the cherry-orchards, which furnish the raw materials for 
its famous Maraschino, are in Yugoslav territory. For Italy the 
independence of Austria is essential, lest a powerful Germany become 
her neighbour on the Brenner and raise the question of the South 
Tyrol. He says little about the Dodecanese, but sets out in detail 
the juridical position of Italy in Albania, which the late King Alexander 
believed to be the real danger to Italo-Yugoslav relations. In dis- 
cussing those between Italy and Hungary he might have mentioned 
that Mussolini’s words: ‘‘ the Peace Treaties are not eternal,’’ as well 
as an article by Lord Rothermere, are engraved in golden letters on a 
monument in Budapest. Italy’s attitude at Geneva is carefully 
analysed: she prefers “to remain and work for a modification of 
the Pact in a manner favourable to her interests.’’ Fascism has 
become, like Bolshevism, “‘ an article of exportation,’’ despite Mus- 
solini’s declaration to the contrary. But les imitations sont toujours 
mauvaises. The author concludes that “ Fascist policy has destroyed 
the wish of peace and collaboration of young Europe.’ This may be 
doubted, nor does he tell us about the financial basis of Italian foreign 
policy. The book is marred by numerous misprints, the more remark- 
able, because it was published in Paris. WILLIAM MILLER. 


go*. DEUTSCHE BILANZ IN SUDOSTEUROPA. By Lutz Korodi. 1936. 
(Berlin: Preussische Jahrbiicher Schriftenreihe. Verlag von 
Georg Stilke. 8vo. III pp.) 


Contains a short essay on Germany’s political relations with the States 
of South-East Europe during recent years, followed by a longer section, 
well documented, which deals with the attitude of Hungary, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia to their German minorities, especially in the matter of 
education. In view of the importance attached to the operation of the 
German clearing agreements with these countries it is disappointing, but 
perhaps comprehensible, that this subject is not examined. D.B.B. 


gi*. BULGARIA PAST AND PRESENT. By George Clenton Logio. 1936. 
(Manchester: Sherrat and Hughes. Printed in Bulgaria. 
8vo. 477 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis book, which professes to “enlighten the American and 
British public generally on Bulgarian affairs,”’ is divided into two parts, 
economic and political. The political section sketches the political 
history of Bulgaria from the earliest times up to the end of 1935; the 
economic part contains a number of essays on aspects of Bulgaria’s 
economy. Particular attention is devoted to the question of the loans 
issued under the auspices of the League in 1926 and 1928; indeed, the 
publishers state that the “‘ disillusion and loss created by this loan 
[1926] has been the chief incentive ” in its compilation. 

Books of the type to which this purports to belong should be as 
free as possible from bias. Unfortunately, M. Logio suffers from a 
violent, even bitter, prejudice against the régime supplanted by the 
coup a’ état of 1934, and this colours his whole work. An example may 
be taken from his central thesis, the question of the League loans. He 
holds that these loans were unnecessary, that the League should never 
have consented to their issue, and that the proceeds were often mis- 
spent. Now the facts, on the Bulgarian side, may be as M. Logio 
states, though he seems to ignore the point that the loans brought to 
Bulgaria the Devisen without which the economic system of the 
twenties would have been impossible. But clearly it is a matter of 
tastejwhether one accepts his general view, which almost amounts to 
an allegation of bad faith on the part of the League Financial Committee. 
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There can be little doubt that the régime of the later ’twenties left 
much to be desired, or even that corruption was wide-spread. But an 
account so obviously one-sided as this at once aroused the reader’s 
suspicions, to say the least, as to the writer’s impartiality, and even 
deters him from accepting statements which may be perfectly well- 
founded. Thus it is to be feared that M. Logio defeats his own ends. 

The reader is told that his “‘ forbearance is solicited for the numerous 
typographical errors . . . disseminated throughout the book, and due 
to the total ignorance of English of the Bulgarian printers.’’ The 
warning is certainly needed. D. B. B. 


92*. DE AUTONOMIE VAN DE GEMEENTE IN NEDERLAND EN IN NEDER- 
LANDSCH-INDIE. By W. P. van Oorschot. 1936. (Utrecht : 
Oosthoek. 8vo. 95 pp.) 


Comparative study of local government in Holland and the Dutch 
East Indies. 


93*. CHINEESCHE IMMIGRANTEN IN NEDERLAND. By F. van Heek. 
1936. (Amsterdam: J. Emmering. 8vo. 113 pp. ff. 2.) 


A detailed study of the extent of Chinese immigration into Holland, 
and of the social and economic condition of the immigrants. 


94*. DIE JUDEN OSTEUROPAS IN DEN MINDERHEITENVERTRAGEN. By 
Dr. Kurt Stillschweig. 1936. (Berlin: Joseph Jastrow. 8vo. 
207 PP-) 

TuIs extremely objective study of the operation of the Minority 
Treaties is of great value at the present time. It was one of the most 
unfortunate mistakes of Jewish leaders after the War to have placed 
all their eggs in the basket of written legal guarantees. The result was 
an embitterment rather than an alleviation of the actual situation of 
Jewish minorities. In all post-War politics the psychological aspects of 
a problem have taken precedence over the juridical : national sentiment 
has been explosive, and has not been rendered tractable by the 
continuous insistence by minorities on their legal rights; an insistence 
which too frequently took no heed of the real difficulties in which the 
countries were struggling. Dr. Stillschweig examines in detail the 
construction of the Minority Treaties, their failures, and their limited 
successes in the different fields of everyday life. It is inevitably sad 
reading. But in that he shows the reasons for the failure, the book 
has a practical as well as an academic value. J. W. PaRKEs. 


95. PoLAND: HUMAN AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS IN THEIR 
GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING. By R. H. Kinvig. A Monograph 
in two Parts. 1936. (Issued by the Birmingham University 
Information Service on Slavonic Countries. 4to. 36 pp. 
Subscription to series of 4 Monographs, 7s.) 


CONTINUING materials already issued since 1931, the Slavonics 
Department of the University of Birmingham is now publishing three 
pamphlets on Poland. We have here, in succinct form, a good survey 
of the geography of Poland, to which a Foreword has been written by 
Sir Charles Grant Robertson. There are maps, showing the physical 
features, the administrative districts, and the population and nation- 
ality distribution. In Part II we then have an essay on the Composition 
of Population, and one on the Economic Geography of the new State. 
There are more maps, showing the Partitions, the major field products, 
and the location of major industries. The text is well done, and the 
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impression the reader gets is one of clarity and exactness. The con- 
cluding pages on roads and communications are most informing. The 
only thing I missed was any attention to the rather important timber 
industry of Poland. 
Two further monographs are promised : on the New Codes of Law, 
and on the National Income. They wiil be awaited with interest. 
WILLIAM J. Rose. 


96. PoLisH CouNTRYSIDES. By Louise A. Boyd. [American Geo- 
graphical Society, Special Publication, No. 20.] 1937. (New 
York: American Geographical Society. 8vo. xi-+ 235 pp. 
Maps, illus.) 

TuIs book is a joy, whether to handle or to study. Half of it is 
letter-press, well illustrated, the other is crowded—one might say 
overcrowded—with pictures of rural and small-town life from one end 
of Poland to the other. The technique of reproduction is as good as 
was the skill of the camera-woman. Everything has been “ caught,’’ 
and for the most part in action. 

Miss Boyd’s title Essay reveals the experienced traveller, but not 
of the tourist kind. She has done much work of this kind in the Arctic, 
and has an eye for everything that nature affords. Moreover, she 
realises to the full that the earth is for the children of men Muttererde, 
and brings this out at every turn. Her general notes on roads at the 
beginning are worth a fortune to intending visitors to Poland: her 
stay there was connected with the Congress of Geographers in Warsaw 
in 1934. 

Beginning in the north-west, she then takes us to Wilno, but brings 
us back duly south-west right to Silesia, and then works her way east- 
ward along the Carpathians. Proportionately the most space is given 
to the Fens Area around Pinsk: and rightly, since this is primitive 
life at its best, and is little known. The idea of having a twenty-page 
essay written by a Polish expert, Dr. Stanislaw Gorzuchowski of 
Warsaw, on Some Aspects of Rural Poland was a good one. Both 
text and maps greatly enhance the value of this book. It is equally 
useful for those who cannot visit Poland at all, and as a companion 
for those who can. WILLIAM J. ROSE. 


U.S.S.R. 


97*. REPORT OF COURT PROCEEDINGS IN THE CASE OF THE ANTI-SOVIET 
TROTSKYITE CENTRE. 1937. (Moscow: People’s Commis- 
sariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R.; London: Collet’s Bookshop. 
8vo. 580 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

98*. THE Moscow TRIAL. Compiled by W. P. Coates and Zelda K. 
Coates. 1937. (London: Anglo-Russian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. 8vo. 281 pp. Is.) 


No one who desires to form an opinion on the guilt or innocence of 
Piatakov, Radek and the other defendants who were recently convicted 
of high treason by the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S.S.R. should fail to study this verbatim report, which provides an 
answer to many of the questions which have been posed. 

Unlike the considerably abridged report of the previous trial of 
Zinoviev and Kameney, this report is a faithful transcription of every 
word which was spoken during the seven days the trial lasted, with the 
exception of one afternoon’s session which was held im camera. 
Owing, no doubt, to the speed with which it was produced—it was 
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on sale in England a week or so after the conclusion of the trial—the 
translation is rather too literal and stilted. The trial was actually 
conducted in more colloquial language than appears from the English 
text, and no attempt is made to find an English equivalent for the 
Russian crime of ‘“ diversion.’’ Possibly the best rendering would 
have been “seditious sabotage.’’ However, the speed of production 
has not affected the technical excellence of the report, which is almost 
completely free from printing errors. 

One cannot help regretting that it was not possible—even at the 
cost of increasing the extremely low price charged for the book—to 
include in the text photographic reproductions of some of the documents 
which were produced at the trial. There was, for instance, Trotsky’s 
own “ Bulletin of the Opposition,’’ numbers 36 and 37, for October 
1933, which Vishinsky, the Public Prosecutor, referred to in his closing 
speech, and which strikingly corroborated the allegations that Trotsky 
was preparing for the assassination of Stalin; there were the incriminat- 
ing letters from the Japanese diplomat (whose name could have been 
obliterated, if necessary) which were found on Knyazev when he was 
arrested ; and there was Stroilov’s diary which contained the telephone 
numbers of German secret service agents. 

There might well have been an appendix setting out the appropriate 
sections of the Soviet Criminal Code (which, by the way, can be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office) and the statute establishing the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court. 

The care with which the court investigates a plea of guilty is note- 
worthy, and goes far to meet the objections to a preliminary investiga- 
tion in camera. It is somewhat analogous to the English practice of 
advising a defendant to withdraw a plea of guilty. It will be observed 
that several of the accused availed themselves of their procedural right 
to intervene at any stage of the proceedings, and that in general 
Vishinsky, instead of putting leading questions to them, invited them 
to tell their own stories. 

Possibly Radek’s examination reveals better than that of any other 
defendant the motives which guided the conspirators and the objects 
which they had in view. The final speeches of the defendants, which 
are made after the close of the case for the prosecution, and which no 
one may interrupt or curtail, are also extremely interesting as revealing 
the change in the attitude of some of the defendants, and explaining 
why they chose to plead guilty. 

The report discloses that many inaccuracies occurred in the English 
press reports of the trial. For example, nowhere in the verbatim 
report does any defendant claim responsibility for ‘‘ many thousands 
of train wrecks,’ nor do Muralov and Shestov both claim the credit 
for the plot to assassinate Ordjonikidze; and Radek’s references to 
torture in his final speech are made quite clear by the context. 

No one who takes the trouble to read through this report, whatever 
his other doubts, could still believe that the whole proceedings were 
staged and that some playwright wrote these 580 pages in advance for 
the defendants to act. 


The Moscow Trial is a compression of the verbatim report to one- 
third of its original length. All the important passages of the trial are 
reproduced verbatim, and much redundancy has been omitted, with 
the result that this book makes much easier reading than the full report. 
It is unfortunate that the compilers did not take advantage of the 
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opportunity to improve the English of the official report. An appendix 
contains two speeches by Stalin drawing the political conclusions from 
the trial and calling for increased vigilance in discovering hostile 
elements at work inside the Soviet Union. DuDLEY COLLARD. 


99. SELECTED Works. By V.I. Lenin. Vol. VII: After the Seizure 
of Power 1917-1918. 1937. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 
8vo. 520 pp. 5s.) 

THE first two volumes of this English edition of Selected Works 
of Lenin were reviewed in International Affairs for July-August 1936. 
The present volume is the seventh. The intermediate ones do not 
appear to have been issued, though the contents of all twelve volumes 
are given on the dust cover. A few volumes of a comprehensive 
English edition of Lenin’s works were published several years back, 
but this also remains uncompleted. We may hope that the rest at 
any rate of the ‘‘ Selected Works ’’ will not be unduly delayed. 

The present volume contains some of Lenin’s most important 
writings and speeches, notably the pamphlet on The State and Revolu- 
tion written in the summer of 1917, the attack on Kautsky written 
during the same autumn and interrupted by the Bolshevik revolution, 
and his addresses to the Seventh Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party in March 1918 on the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. There is also the 
famous thesis of May 1918 directed against the ‘‘ Left-Wing Childish- 
ness’ of the opposition led at this time by Bukharin, who defended 
what he regarded as the ‘‘ pure”’ doctrines of Marxism against the 
encroachment of State capitalism. An appendix contains copious 
notes which (apart from the servile attitude towards current orthodoxy 
which is so disagreeable a feature of Soviet scholarship) serve their 
purpose excellently. The volume, like its predecessors, has been well 
and accurately printed in the Soviet Union. E. H. Carr. 


100*, LA GUERRE CIVILE EN RUSSIE, Ig18-1920. ByG. Welter. 1936. 
(Paris: Payot. 8vo. 200 pp. 15 /rs.) 


Tuts book forms part of the ‘ Collection of Memoirs, Studies and 
Documents useful for the History of the World War,” published in 
Paris. Its author has shown his qualification for his task by his 
previous publication Histoire de la Russie Communiste. 

His analysis of the causes which led up to the Russian Revolution 
is concise and impartial. The Bolsheviks were in their first efforts 
aided by war weariness, a naive belief in universal pacifism and the 
land hunger of the peasantry (p. 41). They themselves did not believe 
in the durability of their success, but the lack of cohesion among their 
opponents, principally officers of the old Army, and the absence of an 
energetic middle class assisted them, whilst among the factory workers 
and peasants they had ‘‘ the majority of souls on their side,” for in 
civil strife ‘‘ the word is more powerful than the gun ”’ (p. 173). 

The author justly says that it is impossible to write a chronological 
account of the civil war which ensued, but he gives sufficiently clear 
descriptions of the various encounters between the ‘‘ Whites ” and the 
‘* Reds,”’ and explains the causes of the former’s failures and the final 
success of the latter. 

Quite rightly he repudiates the accusation used in Bolshevik 
propaganda that the suffering of the people was due to a blockade by 
the Allies (p. 75). 
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Significant is the remark that the Russian peasant is now reduced 
to the mournful status of a land labourer (p. 182). 

In his description of events in the Far East the author is less 
fortunate. The Far Eastern Republic was not one of the so-called 
“Governments ”’ in opposition to Moscow, but a creation of Moscow 
itself facilitating its policy vis-a-vis China and Japan. 

Ossendowsky’s story cuts a queer figure as a source consulted for 
the history of this region (p. 160). 

The book is a useful addition for the study of Russian affairs. 

' W. J. OUDENDYK. 


Ior*. INTERVENTION, Crvit WAR AND COMMUNISM IN RussiA, APRIL-— 
DECEMBER 1918: Documents and Materials. By James 
Bunyan. 1936. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 8vo. 610 pp. 2Is.) 


Tuts volume is a continuation of The Bolshevik Revolution reviewed 
in the issue of International Affairs for March-April 1935. It covers 
the period April to December 1918, and follows the same method as its 
predecessor, presenting history in the form of documents with a short 
running commentary to connect them. The subjects treated include 
Austro—German intervention in South Russia, the clash with the Czecho- 
slovaks, the beginnings of Allied intervention, and the first steps 
towards the organisation of the Soviet State. The selection of docu- 
ments, which includes important press articles as well as official 
pronouncements, seems to have been well made, and space is gained by 
presenting many of them in extracts. The volume will be useful to 
those who read no Russian, and also to those who read Russian but 
have not at their disposal the sometimes rather inaccessible sources 
from which these documents are taken. Use has been made of the 
valuable original material collected by the Hoover War Library. 

E. H. Carr. 


102. SCENES FROM SOVIET LIFE. By W. P. and Zelda K. Coates. 1936. 
(London : Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. xiv + 295pp. 5s.) 


Tuts book, written by the Secretary of the Anglo-Russian 
Committee and his wife, describes a tour to the U.S.S.R., undertaken 
in the summer of 1935 and covering one of the usual tourist routes, by 
sea to Leningrad, through Moscow and Kharkov to Rostov and 
Stalingrad, and back along the Volga to Gorki, before returning to 
Moscow. The authors have the advantage of knowing the Russian 
language, and therefore of being able to conduct interviews without 
the intervention of an interpreter. They are also painstaking and 
conscientious diarists, as is evidenced by the detailed descriptions 
given of the factories, collective farms and other institutions which 
they visited, descriptions supplemented by numerous photographs. 
Having visited the U.S.S.R. on previous occasions, they are able to 
compare their earlier impressions with the situation as they saw it in 
1935. The book can be recommended as an admirable photographic 
record of places and persons seen, if not as a balanced description of 
life in Soviet Russia to-day. The authors’ obvious predilection in 
favour of the Soviet system hampers them in giving an objective 
picture of a country in which economic rehabilitation has only recently 
imposed upon the population immense sacrifices in comfort and even 
in health, and where political dissension has lately produced a 
spectacular public trial. MARGARET MILLER. 
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103*. THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE U.S.S.R. By G. N. Serebrenni- 
kov. 1937. (London: Gollancz. 8vo. 288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE Soviet Government has always given a prominent place to its 
policy of emancipating women and encouraging their entry into social 
and economic life on a basis of complete equality with men. This is 
certainly a highly significant development, and information on it 
deserves a warm welcome. Unfortunately, the information contained 
in this book, although commendably complete, is clothed in unattractive 
form, and even a reader with the keenest interest in the subject will 
find it dreary work wading through masses of statistics and chapter 
after chapter of uncritical eulogy of Government policy. 

A striking fact which emerges from the author’s array of figures is 
the immense volume of economic capacity which exists among the 
masses of working women, and which has been released by this policy 
of emancipation. Industrial skill, organising capacity, inventiveness, 
are secured in rich measure for the benefit of the State, all or much of 
which is lost in countries which actively discourage the work of women 
outside their homes or which adopt a policy of passive resistance 
towards their entry into economic life. Soviet policy has forged fo1 
the country a weapon which is of obvious benefit in times of peace and 
which might, one feels, be of decisive importance in case of war. 

But the real interest of this social revolution lies in the future. So 
far, Soviet women have been absorbed in acquiring the skill and educa- 
tion needed to fit them for their new freedom. So far, also, their new 
freedom has been utilised in exact accordance with the desires of the 
Government, that is, in the service of economic expansion. The true 
significance of present changes will only become apparent when women 
begin to make independent use of their new powers and to decide for 
themselves how they shall be used. MARGARET MILLER. 


NEAR EAST 


104*. THE MAKING OF MODERN TuRKEY. By Sir Harry Luke. 1936. 
(London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii-+ 246 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

THE evolution of Turkey, like Cesar’s Gaul, may be divided into 
three parts. In his latest book, Sir Harry Luke, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Malta, who knows his Near East well, traces the transition from 
Constantinople to Angora. In the course of three centuries an obscure 
Siberian tribe, impelled first by the desire to spread Islam, later by the 
desire to plunder, and still later by the necessity to find employment 
for a restless army in distant lands, succeeded by military preponderance 
in establishing an empire from Baghdad to the walls of Vienna. “ Their 
military and naval organisation was so highly reputed that men of 
enterprise from many countries were impelled to learn warfare under 
the banner of the Crescent.’ The Corps of Janissaries was first and 
foremost in that military machine, and its history is traced from its 
formation to its destruction by Mahmud II in 1826. Then came decline. 
The Treaty of Carlowitz marks the beginning of recession; the Treaty 
of Lausanne established the present frontiers of Turkey and created 
out of the burning of Smyrna a homogeneous State by liquidating the 
problem of minorities. 

The author says, ‘‘ There is no Turkish equivalent of the word 
‘ interesting,’ for the reason that the Turk has not an interested mind. 
He accepts things, he can understand them, but he does not take an 
interest in them in the Western sense of the words.’’ This sentence 
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provides an important key to the study of foreign policy; it is possible 
to interpret Turkish relations with foreign States and the minorities, 
the treatment of the Christian races in the Empire forming a part of, 
and later having a definite influence in the shaping of, Turkish foreign 
policy. The decline may be traced to that static quality. Capitulations 
to foreigners and security of tenure to vassal races were due to that lack 
of interest. The author speaks with sympathy of the era of the Tanzimat 
and its sequel the Hatt-i-Humayoun, brilliant in conception, but 
lacking in execution. The corrupt atmosphere of the pre-War Con- 
stantinople is aptly described, wherein flourished ‘‘ the indigenous 
informer and blackmailer and less reputable European speculator,”’ 
engaged in his Sisyphean task of propelling his petitions up the tortuous 
alleyways of the Ministries. 

The first decade of the nineteenth century marked the beginning of 
the end. The last of the Sultans was sent to the villa Allatini to be 
succeeded by three Rois Fv At the end of the War Mustapha 
Kemal formed a new administration, suppressed the Khalifate, pro- 
claimed an atheist State and, realising the demoralising influence of 
Constantinople, moved the capital to Angora; the hat replaced the 
fez (fezes were temporarily shorn after the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1908; Austria was the main country of supply); 
women were emancipated, and the Swiss code, ready-made and off-the- 
peg, became the law of the country; the Republic was proclaimed in a 
speech of six days occupying 500 odd pages of script; perhaps only a 
few would wish it were longer. The story of the Khalifate, amply 
treated in a previous chapter, reaches a sad climax when the last of the 
Khalifs “‘ repaired unobtrusively on board H.M.S. Malaya, which 
conveyed him to Malta.’”’ Yet time will show whether or no the new 
racial fanaticism will prove a more effective influence than the deeper 
religious emotion suited to a primitive race like the bucolic Anatolian 
peasant. 

The author denies any intention of writing history; yet his learned 
account of the reforms of the law and language, his comparison of the 
Pan-Touranic movement to the Nationalist aims and his description 
of the administrative machinery of the Christian races are deep and 
discerning. A criticism might perhaps be made whether the description 
of the administrative facade has not overshadowed the deeper human 
issues involved. Not all specialists will agree with the author’s 
dynastic arguments of succession; the influence of Orchan’s marriage 
to a Byzantine Princess may be doubted if examined against the back- 
ground of the then-ruling conditions; the mothers of subsequent 
Sultans were mostly slaves. 

Sir Harry Luke has written with sympathy and understanding; 
relations with Great Britain, now cordial, varied from age to age; 
Turkish foreign policy was influenced by men like Stratford-Canning, 
Layard and Elliot. The author, in helping towards an understanding 
of the new régime, may promote friendlier relations. 

H. M. Bostanpjis. 


105. MustaPpHA KEMAL, DicTATEUR. Par Philippe de Zara. 1936. 
(Paris: Fernand Sorlat. 8vo. 371 pp. 75 ffs.) 

THE scope of this book exceeds its title. The first 242 pages deal 
with pre-War and post-War Turkey up to the Treaty of Sévres, with a 
casual reference to the subject of the book; perhaps in vindication of 
the author’s statement that isolation is necessary to dictators. After 
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p- 242 Mustapha Kemal, in dominating Turkish policy, dominates his 
own biography. 

The author is silent on the changes wrought by the new régime; 
his residence in pre-War Turkey should have enabled him to make a 
learned and discerning comparison with pre-War conditions. He 
speaks sympathetically of some subject races, especially the Armenians ; 
he speaks well and, perhaps, on the whole, justly of the governor of 
Smyrna during the War, who made the best of both worlds and now 
lives in opulent retirement in France; but few of the prisoners who 
survived Turkish camps would wish to remember their ‘“ excellent ”’ 
treatment in Anatolia. 

There are many statements which call for comment; to wit, on 
p. 76 Cretan deputies did come to the Parliament in Athens; the 
author does not mention that they were excluded by force by Veniselos, 
already Prime Minister of Greece; on p. 119 Veniselos appears as 
member for Crete; M. Veniselos never represented Crete in the Hellenic 
Parliament. On p. 171 Veniselos appears in the pay of England; 
on p. 219 Feisal was subsidised by England to the tune of two million 
sterling per month to stir a revolt against the French in Syria. Where 
does the author base his allegations? Such fiction is dangerous. 

The book lacks objectivity. The author might have written it to 
stimulate Latin propaganda. There are many misprints, and if Sir 
Basil Zaharoff had been a baronet, Debrett would have known it. 

To the student of foreign policy the value of this book lies in its 
stimulus to consult frequently proven authorities. 

H. M. BosTANDJjIs. 


106*. THy NEIGHBOUR. By Lord Melchett. 1936. (London: Frederick 
Muller. 8vo. 286 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts study by Lord Melchett is an apologia for Jewish colonisation 
in Palestine. The author begins with a brief survey of Jewish history 
leading up to the growth of the Zionist Movement. The greater part 
of the book is given to the study of the actual Palestinian situation. A 
good many people will disagree with the author’s very generous estimate 
of the number of Jews which Palestine could contain. On the other 
hand, it is well to bring before British readers the extent of the Jewish 
problem in Eastern Europe, whether Palestine is to be the solution or 
not. The present trend in Polish politics has brought the question of 
Jewish migration to the fore. The book is also valuable for reminding 
the people that the Palestinian problem is not merely a political one. 
The claim of the Jews to recognition in Palestine does not rest upon their 
political success—which has been slight—but on their social and 
economic work, which has been magnificent. J. W. PARKES. 


THE FAR EAST 


107*, THE FAR EAst IN Wor LD Potitics: A Study in Recent History. 
By G. F. Hudson. 1937. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
vi-+ 276 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

TuHIs small and compact volume is “ an attempt to provide a short 
historical introduction to the present international situation in the 
Far East.’”’ It fulfils its purpose admirably. 

The author surveys Far Eastern developments from “‘ the opening 
of the gates’”’ at the beginning of the nineteenth century up to 1931 
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(from which point onwards he credits the reader with sufficient know- 
ledge of what is taking place). He ends with a short conclusion, in 
which he describes Japan’s future as depending on her ability to keep 
the command of north-western Pacific waters, and foresees that in 
doing this she is destined to be challenged by the United States. 

The art of writing a study of this sort within a strictly limited 
compass lies in being able to select, over a given period of history, 
those changes and events which form the essential starting-points of 
the present-day situation. There is also the difficulty of deciding what 
share of importance to give to the several countries which enter into 
the picture. On this question of right proportion opinion is sure to 
differ, but some readers may think that, in apportioning his space 
between China and Japan, Mr. Hudson is too much inclined to subordin- 
ate the latter to the former, whose international affairs he has dealt 
with considerably more fully than those of the Japanese. When all is 
said and done, Japan is the active, China the passive, element in the 
situation with which we are faced, and what we particularly want is 
to understand the impulses which are urging Japan along her present 
path. 

Though the book takes the form of condensed history, it is far from 
a mere chronicle. The record of events is accompanied by much 
illuminating comment, and there are interesting lines of approach to 
many important historical landmarks, such as, for instance, the ter- 
mination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the Shantung Settlement 
in 1919 in its relation to the refusal of the United States to enter the 
League of Nations. 

In so short a work it is easy, of course, to point to ‘‘ obvious 
omissions.” Those which have struck the present reviewer more 
particularly are the disposal in two short sentences of the ‘‘ Twenty- 
One Demands,”’ which, in a sense, was the seed from which Manchukuo 
has sprung, and the slight treatment accorded to Japanese grievances 
in Manchuria, the roots of which went deeper, and which date farther 
back in time than the book would seem to suggest. The scholarship 
of the work is, it need not be said, beyond question, and a careful 
search has been needed to find a mistake to pounce on. When found, 
it was not very serious, but in the cause of strict accuracy it is perhaps 
worth while to point out that the control of municipal affairs in the 
French Concession at Shanghai lies not in the hands of an electorate 
of foreign ratepayers, as is intimated on page 21, but is exercised 
(pretty autocratically !) by the French Consul-General, assisted merely 
by an advisory council whose foreign members are official appointees. 
Democratic control based on property rating, is confined to its neigh- 
bour, the International Settlement. G. E. HUBBARD. 


108. THE BIRTH OF CHINA: A SURVEY OF THE FORMATIVE PERIOD OF 
CHINESE CIVILISATION. By H. G. Creel, Instructor in Chinese 
History and Language in the University of Chicago. 1936. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 396 pp. 15s.) 


THE problem of the origins of Chinese civilisation has long baffled 
scholars and produced a number of conflicting theories. But it is 
certain that we are now much nearer to its solution than ever before 
as a result of new knowledge coming mainly from three sources: 
(a) the examination and reinterpretation of early Chinese historical 
records by modern scientifically trained Chinese historians; (6) the 
comparative study of early cultures and their relationships by the 
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scholars of many countries and, above all, (c) systematic archeological 
excavations in China itself. The last has been frequently hindered by 
troubled conditions, but the special protection and assistance given to 
excavations by the Nanking Government in the critical region of Honan 
have enabled excellent progress to be made during the last two or 
three years, and the results are of the greatest significance and interest. 
Professor Creel, the author of this fascinating work, has an intimate 
knowledge of the excavations and their interpretation, and the first 
portion of his book is devoted to a lucid discussion of them, which 
must appeal to all who are interested in the Chinese people and their 
very distinctive culture. He is particularly concerned with the 
wonderful discoveries at Anyang, not only of the now-famous Oracle 
Bones and the conclusions to be deduced from the earliest known 
Chinese writing on them, but of the great wealth of early bronzes and 
sculptures. Very much has come to light during the last two years, 
and this is the first full account of its true meaning available to Western 
students. We have here revealed the rich civilisation in the second 
millennium B.c. of the “‘ Great City Shang,” 7.e. of Anyang, the capital 
of the Shang or Yin dynasty, situated on the loess in the drier western 
portion of the Plain of North China. 

Of equal, although more technical interest, is the relationship of 
this early historic civilisation to the Late Neolithic civilisation of North 
China, and also the extent of its indebtedness to influences drifting 
through the oases of the Tarim Basin from the old centres of civilisation 
in Western Asia. To the latter source may very probably be due the 
introduction of wheat and the initial knowledge of casting in bronze, 
and possibly the first idea of hieroglyphic writing. But one of the 
most important conclusions that emerges from these studies is the 
strength of the evidence for direct continuity from the ‘‘ Black Pottery ”’ 
culture of the Late Neolithic of Honan to the historic Shang civilisation 
in the same region, and for the rapid assimilation into the very distinctive 
Chinese complex of whatever early influences came in from the West. 
North China stands revealed as one of the most important of the 
world’s early nuclei of creativeness and individuality, the achieve- 
ment of a people of a “ single, general racial type’’ ancestral to the 
modern Chinese. 

The later part (Book 3) of Professor Creel’s book describes the 
conquest of the Shang State by the Chous, initially at a much lower 
cultural level, but infusing new vigour into the civilisation which they 
quickly absorbed and which, under their dynasty, was spread over a 
much wider area. This civilisation, which developed into the so-called 
Classical Period of Chinese history, is discussed in all its principal 
aspects (literature, society, law and government), with a great wealth 
of illuminating quotations from the Book of Poetry and other selections 
from the historical books. Of particular interest is the analysis of the 
causes which led to the early importance of the official non-military 
class, which came so sharply to distinguish Chinese society from that 
of other agricultural empires, and of the closely connected evolution of 
the conception of the Emperor’s function as that of “a public servant,” 
who could legitimately be displaced if he “‘ exhausted the Mandate 
of Heaven.” 

Altogether this is a highly significant book. There are some 
excellent illustrations of the Anyang Oracle Bones and of Shang and 
Chou bronzes. P. M. Roxsy. 
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rog*. CHINA’s NEW CURRENCY SysTEM. By T’ang Leang-Li. 1936. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 8vo. 
ix + 138 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE first hundred pages of this book give a clear and concise account 
of the condition of Chinese currency prior to November 1935 and of 
the change which then took place. The remaining thirty pages consist 
of useful Tables and Appendices. 

There is also a sketch of Chinese monetary history from the earliest 
times. In China, as in some other parts of the world, the first-known 
money consisted of cowrie shells which circulated there 4000 years 
ago, and were officially forbidden about 400 B.c. The author gives a 
very illuminating account of the past and present modern and native 
banking systems of China, and describes the arrangements made in 
1935 whereby the banknotes of the Central Bank of China, the Bank of 
China, and the Bank of Communications were made full legal tender, 
while the use of silver for currency became illegal. 

The changes which have taken place in the monetary systems of 
Europe and the United States, the lapse from gold, the growth of the 
sterling area, and the devaluation of the currencies of the United 
States, France and other countries, have all presented serious difficulties, 
but the alterations were effected from a basis of an unified currency 
and banking system. (On page 52, in describing the British lapse 
from gold in September 1931, the author talks as if a new value for the 
pound sterling had been fixed by the British Government which may 
prove rather misleading to some students.) But China had to start 
from chaos. Mr. T’ang Leang-li describes on page 35 that, apart 
from the native banks (quite unintegrated), the modern Chinese banks 
(without direct connection with the native banks), the foreign banks 
(completely independent of Chinese control), and the provincial banks 
(mostly in the hands of local officials or militarists), there were tens of 
thousands of commercial institutions, money exchange shops, pawn- 
shops, and so on, carrying on banking business in addition to their 
ordinary trade. Currency was completely chaotic. Silver formed the 
basis of currency for large transactions, while copper remained the 
currency of the poor. There were various kinds of silver dollars of 
different values : up to 1928 the silver tael still survived in Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Hankow, while the fictitious Haikwan tael was used for 
the purpose of the Chinese maritime customs. Exchange.rates between 
“small money,’ Io, 20 cents, and “big dollar’? were constantly 
changing, while the rates of exchange between the various kinds of 
copper and silver and notes fluctuated from day to day. 

The Chinese Government hopes that the reforms of 1935 have 
brought all this to an end. Up to now, as the author claims, the 
results have been excellent, but the Central Reserve Bank has not yet 
commenced, and it is doubtful to what extent new currency is really 
replacing the old. 

The book has some interesting tables, which show very clearly 
the effect on China of the United States silver policy, and the tables 
on “‘ Purchasing Power and Silver,” and “‘ Industrial and Agricultural 
Prices ’’ are useful and instructive. BARNARD ELLINGER. 


110. LA CHINE PassE ET PRESENT. By Jean Escarra. 1936. (Paris : 
Armand Colin. sm. 8vo. 213 pp. 13 /fs.) 


A short and objective resumé of Chinese history, civilisation and 
present-day developments by a French jurist who has served for a number 
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of years as legal adviser to the Government of China and is a leading 
authority on Chinese law. The book will be useful to the general reader 
who wishes for an unprejudiced introduction to the problems of modern 
China within the smallest possible compass. G. E. H. 


1r1*, KraocHow LEASED TERRITORY. By Ralph A. Norem. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; University of California Press. 8vo. 
150 pp. Maps. 7s.) 

112*, LE STATUT POLITIQUE ET INTERNATIONAL DU LAOs FRANGAIS. 
By Francois Iché. 1935. (Paris: Rousseau et Cie. 8vo. 
219 pp.) 

THESE two monographs both deal with difficult questions of political 
status affecting Far Eastern territories, and each illustrates a distinct 
method of approach to the problem. Mr. Norem’s study adopts the 
familiar method of American research into problems of political status, 
being amply documented and containing an exhaustive bibliography 
and a large-scale map, besides two smaller ones. The available 
evidence of status is put first, and from it certain conclusions are 
deduced. Dr. Iché’s work, on the other hand, defends a thesis, and 
although he has consulted the relevant authorities (a full bibliography 
is appended), that is only incidental to his argument. 

When Germany took over Kiaochow in 1897, an awkward problem 
arose in relation to its status. It was termed a “ leased territory.” 
What significance could be attached to this, and what was its significance 
from the standpoint of German constitutional law? German jurists 
were by no means united on the point. Mr. Norem regards the status 
of Kiaochow from 1898 until 1915 as a public international lease, and 
adds (p. 86) “‘ Territory over which the lessee State retains territorial 
right while at the same time it surrenders jurisdictional right to the 
lessee State, constitutes a public international lease.” This may be 
true for Kiaochow, but it is doubtful whether it exactly covers other 
leases of Chinese territory by foreign Powers. Indeed, the meaning 
of “‘ lease” as applied to Chinese territory is elusive, and has changed 
more than once since its first application. It depends, in fact, for its 
real significance upon political factors. However, Mr. Norem plainly 
shows how quickly the German administrators worked in the limited 
time at their disposal; they were interrupted, in fact, just at the 
moment when Shantung seemed to be passing under their domination. 


Dr. Iché’s study is concerned with the nature of France’s dominion 
over a little-known part of Indo-China which, before the French 
occupation, was periodically overrun by Siam. The author gives a 
rapid sketch of the events which led to the French occupation, and then 
devotes himself to a consideration of the problem whether Laos, from 
the standpoint of French law, may be considered to be a colony or a 
protectorate. Both views have been advanced at different times, and 
the author’s own conclusion is that, with regard to the Kingdom 
of Luang-Prabang, the term protectorate is the most appropriate, 
whilst the other territories of Laos can be regarded simply as colonies. 

For the English reader, the most interesting feature of Dr. Iché’s 
work is his account of the relations of the French Government with the 
kingdom of Luang-Prabang, for the relationship seems strikingly 
similar to that existing between the Crown and the Indian princes. 
It is apparent, however, that the term “ protectorate”’ in French 
means something a good deal more precise than it does in English, 
whilst Dr. Iché’s theory that, in such a protectorate, what has been 
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preserved is the religious (as distinct from the political) element of 
sovereignty, which therefore becomes the focus for the preservation 
of racial culture, is ingenious, if not altogether convincing. 

G. W. KEETON. 


113. EYES ON JAPAN. By Victor A. Yakhontoff. 1936. (New York: 
Coward-McCann Inc. 8vo. xvii + 329 pp. Illus. $3-50.) 

114*, MILITARISM AND FOREIGN POLICY IN JAPAN. ByE.E.N.Causton. 
1936. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 207 pp. Map. 
7s. 6d.) 


GENERAL YAKHONTOFF, who has already published two books 
about the Far East, was, we are told, Military Attaché at the Imperial 
Russian Embassy at Tokyo, and was in charge of the Russian trans- 
lation of the official Japanese history of the Russo-Japanese War. It 
is clear that he knows his subject well. His attitude is critical but 
friendly towards the Japanese and tolerant towards the Soviet Union. 
He writes primarily for an American audience. His book, which is 
just one degree nearer to good journalism than it is to profound study, 
is both readable and instructive. It is a kind of easy-going encyclo- 
pedia, reviewing the general outline and the outstanding features in 
the Japanese landscape. ‘“‘ It is designed to offer the general reader a 
book answering without minor details most of the questions arising 
from reading the daily press.’ This is a modest and reasonable 
claim. And the book, which is on the whole accurate and well- 
balanced, will leave “‘ the general reader ’’ with a mixed bag of useful 
knowledge about Japan. One third of it is devoted to a rather helter- 
skelter historical sketch; one third to economic and social conditions; 
and one third to present-day problems, and to relations with foreign 
Powers, especially China, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The author calls special attention to the following 
points :— 


(i) The old conception of Japan as a small island country is no 
longer correct ; she is a great colonial Power controlling a territory 
larger than that of Germany, France and England combined, with 
a population already exceeding that of the United States. 

(ii) War between Japan and the Soviet Union is not unavoid- 
able; the Soviet has immense military strength, its industry is 
“already far ahead of Japan’s,” and it can draw on incomparably 
larger and wealthier resources. 

(iii) The assertion that the United States has no particular 
interest in Asia in general, and in China in particular, is not 
warranted by facts. 


_ As regards Great Britain, General Yakhontoff has come to the 
conclusion that in the circumstances created by Japan, Great Britain 
can keep only as much of her old position in East Asia as Japan permits ; 
she has therefore come to a decision on no account to antagonise Japan. 
The book is illustrated by about twenty-five agreeable photographs of 
the usual Japanese type and two cartoons by Low. 


Mr. Causton’s book is of a different character. It was written in 
the form of an essay for the degree of Master of Arts at Yale University. 
The author is an intelligent student of Japan, but he is ‘‘ without an 
intimate knowledge of its language, its people and its customs.”” The 
facts, however, are so well arranged, the exposition is so clearly and 
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logically developed, and the study holds so closely to its terms of 
reference, that to any one wishing to concentrate on the influence 
which Japanese militarism has had on foreign policy in recent times, we 
can warmly recommend this essay as a safe and useful guide. The book 
is quite objective, and not in the least Japanophobe. In the first half 
it studies the religious, cultural and historical foundation of Japanese 
militarism, and the weakness of representative democracy in Japan as 
limited by Ito’s constitution. It then traces the development of 
“‘ expansionism ”’ as revived by the teachings of Yoshida Shoin, but 
held in check by the “ peace party” until 1894. “‘ The China War 

. revived the inherent chauvinism of the people. . . . It made 
chauvinism more than a temporary state of mind.” Unexpectedly, 
Mr. Causton acquits the “‘ military party ”’ of close connection with the 
Twenty-One Demands of 1915, which seem to him to be based on 
commercial rather than on chauvinistic ambition. But throughout his 
study of the pre-1931 period he fails to bring out the importance of 
Manchuria as the special stage of military diplomacy and of Russia 
represented as the national enemy. The “ peace party” regained 
influence in Japan after the Great War. Surely the weakness of Russia 
was one of the principal factors in the decline of military influence? 
In 1929, the military power of Russia was recovering, and at the end 
of that year a Russian army invaded North Manchuria. Mr. Causton 
misses this event altogether, though he grasps the significance to Japan 
of the impending Disarmament Conference at Geneva. The two events 
taken together explain why the Japanese Army leaders judged that their 
crisis was one of life or death. The economic crash in the United 
States gave them their opportunity, and growing distress in Japan 
itself drove them on. Mr. Causton gets a part, but not the whole of 
this picture. He misses the revolutionary character of the Japanese 
atmosphere in 1931-32. But he gives very clearly the great trial of 
strength between democracy and militarism over the ratification of 
the London Naval Treaty in 1930. ‘‘ Never before had the Cabinet 
taken matters of national defence into its own hands.’’ The Navy and 
Army chiefs were voulés, but since 1931 they have had their revenge. 

Mr. Causton takes us as far as the propaganda of General Araki, 
and to about the end of 1934. He does not reach the outbreak of 
February 1936, with its reaction, still so difficult to assess, on the 
military ascendancy. He forbears from all prophecy, but he sums up 
as follows :— 

“The Japanese military have occupied a supremely independent position. 
. . . Their prestige has been high in the estimation of the people. . . . The 
forces opposed to them have been weak. The events of the last forty years prove 
that they have used that position to launch their country upon a particular 
course of action rather than advise its adoption, and to formulate and direct, 
rather than enforce, the policy of the Government.” PJ 


115*. Gops oF To-Morrow. By William Teeling. 1936. (London: 
Lovat Dickson. 8vo. xii + 372 pp., illus. 12s. 6d.) 


As a representative of the Overseas League, the author attended 
the Melbourne Centenary celebrations in October 1934. On his way 
out, he stayed a few days in Ceylon and a fortnight in Singapore. He 
toured extensively throughout Australia, visited New Zealand, passed 
on to Fiji and New Guinea, and then went to Saigon, Hong Kong and 
the Philippines. He travelled far into the interior of Southern China, 
saw a great deal of Japan, visited the Northern Islands of Hokkaido 
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and Karafuto (formerly Saghalien), and then went south to Formosa. 
Thence he went to Shanghai, and completed a tour of nineteen months 
by returning to England via Siberia and Russia. Armed with sheaves 
of excellent letters of introduction, he stayed with Governors, and 
interviewed Premiers and leading men everywhere. There is a 
delightful account of a sixteen-days’ yachting trip with Sir Hubert 
Murray on a gubernatorial tour of inspection of some islands of East 
Papua. 

lEaciokus he talked to everyone who.could be made to talk; and, 
especially in the English-speaking countries, we hear what the young 
men think of their elders, and what the people out there have to say 
about the people in England. One gains the impression of the writer's 
tremendous energy, of a fight against time in the ceaseless journeying, 
and of youthful determination to find out the problems of every country. 
Naturally, we meet familiar friends such as the British manufacturer, 
who does not consider the local requirements, the unqualified com- 
mercial traveller, and the London director, who has much to learn from 
his estate-assistant. Time after time people “ out there’’ told him 
that the leading men from home should pay them frequent visits 
to study the problems and to set up contact: they forget that, 
whatever these people may think and say in the local environment, 
they see things quite differently again after they have re-crossed the 
“salt estranging sea’’ and returned to their seats in their London 
offices. The field of vision is different: it always must be so; but a 
Government subsidy to make wireless telephone conversation better 
and cheaper would do much to remove an undoubted barrier to 
imperial and international understanding. 

Governors and Cabinet Ministers were amazingly frank with him, 
and he is equally candid. Meeting a group of thirty-two Australian 
Ministers and ex-Ministers at an official luncheon party, he was 
surprised by the lack of international knowledge of almost all of them 
(page 115). A well-known politician, mentioned by name on the same 
page, admitted to him a complete lack of knowledge of all foreign 
countries. Concerning Japan’s policy towards Australia, with its 
vast undeveloped areas, with its policy of regarding uninhabited spaces 
as “a white man’s country,”’ and its complete lack of defence against 
attack, a former Japanese ambassador assured him that he personally 
did not believe in “all this talk about dividing up colonies and the 
world’s raw materials,’’ and that what Japan wanted was “ more 
markets for the finished goods.’’ The point that, if Japan did not get 
the market, it might take the territory, was apparently not mentioned. 
In a chapter on the goldfields of New Guinea (6,000 feet up in the 
mountains of the interior, and accessible only by aeroplanes, which 
have transported all the heavy machinery of enormous dredges and 
carry all the food supplies), Mr. Teeling (on page 190) concludes with 
a series of thumping questions: How does Japan view this tempting 
country and its neighbour Dutch New Guinea? Can the Dutch hold 
their East Indies without British support? What will happen when 
the United States leaves the Philippines? Would it be wise to let 
cry have her former colony back again? Wisely, he leaves it 
at that. 

The outward thrust of nations is taking Australia northwards, and 
bringing Japan southwards : between them lies nothing but the sea and 
fat, defenceless islands—Formosa, the Philippines, Borneo, Macassar 
and New Guinea. 
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Japan’s success as a cheap producer is due to the cheap cost of 
living—a very different thing from a low standard of living—and to 
superlative organisation. In a mine, which employed 10,000 men 
directly and another 5,000 indirectly, Mr. Teeling found that the men 
got about {5a month. They live rent-free, however, with free hospital 
attendance and many excellent social amenities. They save about 
£1 a month, and, on an average, each man has £30 in the bank. The 
brains behind the business combination have perhaps as much to do 
with the cheap cost of production as the low cost of living. The 
Dutch, in their East Indies, welcome the cheap Japanese articles 
(page 206) because they help to keep down the cost of living. 

The book is really interesting : it would have been more valuable 
if it had been written less hurriedly and less patchily, and if the author 
had had time to pull it all together. There is a ridiculous mistake on 
page 136, regarding the cost of a Malayan leper asylum. The index is 
very poor, and the only map is the style of thing that shows sea- 
monsters. GEORGE MAXWELL. 


116. Rip TIDE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Willard Price. 1936. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. xiv + 323 pp. I5s.) 

Mr. WILLARD PRricE has done what the League of Nations Mandates 
Commission found it so hard to do—namely, get at the facts about 
Japan’s administration of her Pacific Mandate. He has explored on 
the spot the vexed questions of the fortification of the islands and of 
the treatment of the natives. 

On both counts his report is favourable to Japan. He acquits 
her of secret fortification—while pointing out that Nature has saved 
her the trouble in the provision of naval harbours at all events—and 
as regards her behaviour towards the natives he gives her a compara- 
tively clean sheet. ‘‘ It would seem,” he says, ‘‘ that, making allow- 
ance for the dislike of human beings for any control over their actions, 
the rule of Japan is as satisfactory as any could be.’’ To satisfy the 
primitive Kanakas seems, as a matter of fact, a fairly easy business. 
When Mr. Price asked whether they preferred the Japanese to the 
Germans, the answer was that Japanese rule was best, inasmuch as 
under the Germans the fine for getting drunk was twenty-five yen, 
while the Japanese magistrate lets you off with five ! 

The author visited about a dozen of the islands, travelling, as he 
tells us, 7300 miles through Japanese waters. He writes of them in 
the rather breezy American style of the National Geographic, whose 
high standard in the matter of illustrations he likewise emulates. 
Without going deeply below the surface, he gives one a very living 
impression both of the Islanders and of the Japanese settlers. The 
latter are pouring in (this is the “‘ rip tide ” of the title) at the rate of 
over 10,000 a year, and already outnumber the natives who bid fair to 
become a vanishing race. What, Mr. Price pertinently asks, becomes 
of a League Mandate if the population ceases to be native to the soil ? 

We have had our attention fixed since 1931 on Japan’s expansive 
efforts on the Asiatic mainland, but her southern march, which affects 
the British Empire more closely, has been veiled from foreign observa- 
tion by the practical difficulties of access, enhanced by the stringent 
restrictions which the Japanese have placed on visitors to the islands. 
Mr. Price, according to his own account, bluffed his way through these 
restrictions, and enjoyed comparative freedom in his tour of inspection. 
There are nevertheless indications of a certain amount of shepherding 
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even in his case, and there seems to be little doubt that inquisitiveness 
into strategic matters by more expert investigators has been, to say 
the least, heavily discouraged. In any case, we have from Mr. Price 
an interesting first-hand account of Japan’s progress in the South 
Seas and of her vigorous development of steamship and air-lines in that 
region. 

Such an enjoyable travel-book need not be scrutinised too closely 
for minor mistakes, but there is one statement by Mr. Price which one 
cannot easily pass over, reflecting, as it does, a widespread and quite 
serious misapprehension of the facts. After speaking of the islands as a 
possible Japanese stepping-stone on the way to Australia, he writes, 
“The Japanese are intensely interested in the theory of the re-distri- 
bution of territory, suggested by Colonel House and endorsed in principle 
by Sir Samuel Hoare.”’ The italics are the reviewer’s. 

G. E. HUBBARD. 


117*, ONZE DEFENSIE-POLITIEK EN DE WEERMACHT IN NEDERLANDSCH- 
InpDIE. By P. F. Hoeksema de Groot. (Publicatie No. 2 van 
de Vereeniging tot Studie van den Staat.) 1937. (Bussum: van 
Dishoeck. 8vo. 47 pp. 75 cent.) 


A short study of political and strategic questions of the Far East, with 
special reference to the defence of the Dutch East Indies. 


118. JAPANIN WoRLD Economics. By Emil Lederer. (Reprinted from 
the February 1937 issue of Social Research, published by the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science of the New 
School for Social Research, New York.) 32 pp. 25¢. 


119. THE ABROGATION OF THE GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT. (Harvard 
Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay.) By Rodman W. Paul. 1936. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Oxford University Press. Sm. 8vo. 117 
pp. 6s.) 


A useful and well-documented monograph dealing with one particular 
aspect of the Immigration Act of 1924 from a purely American standpoint, 
without reference to the international implications of the Act. 


120. PaciFic Potitics. By Joseph Ralston Hayden. [Day and Hour 
Series, University of Minnesota, No. 16.] March 1937. (Minnea- 
polis: University of Minnesota Press. 8vo. 28 pp. 25c.) 


A thoughtful analysis of the fundamental aspects of the Far Eastern 
situation by a former Vice-Governor of the Philippines and Far Eastern 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. ‘The section dealing with 
the Philippine Islands and their political outlook is of particular interest. 

G. E. H. 


LATIN AMERICA 


121*, LA CONSTITUCION URUGUAYA DE 1934. By Oscar Diaz de Vivar. 
1935. (Buenos Aires: J. Menéndez. 8vo. 74 pp.) 


Brief commentary. 


122*, EL REGIMEN MUNICIPAL DE SANTA FE. By Oscar Diaz de Vivar. 
1934. (Buenos Aires: J. Menéndez. 8vo. 63 pp.) 


Brief commentary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor 
International Affairs. 


Dear Sir, 

As “‘ The Spanish Situation Reviewed,”’ in the May—June issue of 
International Affairs, has endeavoured to present an impartial summing 
up, comments, based on Chatham House meetings, may be permissible. 

(1) The name which it gives to the case for trial, The Spanish 
Republic v. General Franco and others, requires enlargement. For the 
addition, and others, is required in the case of the plaintiff also. If 
Germany and Italy have given help to the Nationalists, Russia ‘‘ and 
other sources’’ (French) have performed the same office for the Madrid 
Government. 

(2) The article suggests that the Nationalists derive their Spanish 
support from army officers and the rich. Visitors from General 
Franco’s army report otherwise. For it is said to contain a great 
number of Spanish volunteers, many of them from the working classes, 
such as peasants. They are fighting to prevent Spain becoming 
“red,” as they believe in patriotism as opposed to Communist inter- 
nationalism. 

(3) It is asserted that Germany and Italy are the only Powers in 
Europe with “ militarist ideals and expansionist aims.”’ This state- 
ment overlooks Russia, with the largest army in the world, with her 
domination of Mongolia and Sinkiang, and the continued activity of 
her Komintern, which seeks to establish in other countries Communism 
by revolution, as in Spain. 

(4) It is asserted that ‘‘ a ‘ red’ Spain, with all its horrors, may well 


* be less of a danger to ourselves and the outside world than the only 


apparent alternative.’’ Now, among these horrors will be the loss of 
the £40,000,000 of British capital invested in Spain. I argue from the 
analogy of ‘‘red’’ Russia. Also the activities of the Komintern will 
receive an encouragement and an impetus. Such a prospect will be 
viewed by Communists with gratification, but otherwise by anyone 
desirous of maintaining his country’s integrity and constitution. 

(5) ‘‘ The only apparent alternative,’’ the victory of the National- 
ists with German and Italian help, need not alarm us. For the domina- 
tion of the Spanish peninsula and possessions is primarily a naval 
question, and England and France together can still challenge Europe 
on the sea. Also there is safety in numbers. A joint domination by 
Germany and Italy is impossible. For these two countries are too 
dissimilar and have too many points of difference. Thirdly, General 
Franco has repeatedly and emphatically asserted the Nationalist 
resolution to maintain the independence of Spain. These considera- 
tions are all the more satisfactory as a Nationalist victory seems to be 
probable. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. FRENCH. 
East India United Service Club, 
16 St. James’s Square, 
London S.W.t. 
8th May 1937. 
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